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~ » HIGHEST AVAILABI 







Diesel, Diesel-Electric, Steam, Fireless Steam Locomotives 


pare H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 22. PENNSYLVANIA ... .. .. District Offices in Principal Cities 



























. . . when it comes to precision finishing 


HEALD can help you 


With costs rising all along the line, 
you've got to get the most out of your 
machine tools if you’re going to pro- 
duce at a profit. That’s where Heald 
engineering comes in—pointing the way 
to more economical production . . . to 
simplified set-ups and automatic con- 
trol .. . with the very latest equipment 
for ‘precision finishing, by grinding or 
borizing. 


Here, for example, is how one manu- 
facturer gained by bringing his prob- 
lem to Heald. He had cylinders that 


INTERNAL AND SURFACE GRINDING MACHINES ° 


required boring, turning, chamfering, 
and facing. It looked like a job for 
twelve lathes . . . until Heald engineers 
showed him how to get a better produc- 
tion rate with just two Bore-Matics. Re- 
sult: he saved 40% in equipment cost, 
83% in floor space, 90% in man-hours 
...@ total saving of 60% in the cost of 
the finished product! 


Such savings are being made and 
can be made when you put Heald ma- 
chines on your production line. And it 
makes no difference whether you op- 


HERE’S A BIG 


POINT 


IN YOUR FAVOR 


do it better. . . and at lower cost! 


erate a small shop or plant employing 
hundreds of workers—Heald’s staff of 
200 engineers is always ready to help 
you find new ways of improving your 
production and cutting your costs. For 
further information, write: The Heald 
Machine Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


HEALD 


means more precision 
... less cost 


BORE-MATIC PRECISION FINISHING MACHINES 
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Whatever you cold-roll, let Bethlehem quote you on 
forged hardened steel rolls to do the job. 

We make all sizes, and finish-machining is done in our 
plant to your specifications. These rolls are a high-quality 
product—as fine in every respect as the ones we make for 
ourselves. This fact alone is your assurance of expert engi- 
neering, skillful workmanship, and rigid inspection. 


Send us your inquiries. They will receive prompt, careful 


study by men who know the steel-roll business from A to Z. 
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ROPES Liberal factor of safety—-Minimum drum and sheave diameters are Witting | 
30 times the diameter of the rope. Fleet angle is kept to a minimum. 

GEARS To take care of overloading, gear teeth are designed with high 
factor of safety and low tooth pressure. All gears enclosed and 
running in a bath of oil. 

CABS Adequate visibility ... plus convenient location of controls. Steel 
footwalks with hand rails. Stairways leading to cab and to top of 
bridge. Ladle cranes are equipped with a safety compartment in 
the operator’s cab. This compartment contains a duplicate bridge 
controller, which enables the operator to move the crane in safety 

in case of accidental spilling of hot metal. 


4OIST Alliance ladle cranes carry the load on four, not one, independent 
2OPES main hoisting ropes, which is one of the features of our patented 
safety rope reeving for ladle cranes. 


During 45 years in the business of building cranes, Alliance has developed 
nany new Safety and Mechanical features, which are now incorporated as 
tandard practice in Steel Mill Cranes. 


‘HE ALLIANCE MACHINE COMPANY, ALLIANCE, OHIO ¢ PITTSBURGH, 1622 OLIVER BLDG. 


CONSULT ALLIANCE ON CRANES 


ADLE CRANES e GANTRY CRANES e FORGING MANIPULATORS 
SOAKING PIT CRANES e¢ STRIPPER CRANES e SLAB AND BILLET 
>HARGING MACHINES e OPEN HEARTH CHARGING MACHINES 
/PECIAL MILL MACHINERY e STRUCTURAL FABRICATION 








WE WOULDN’T RECOMMEND 
STARTING A DIAMOND MINE 
IN ALABAMA 



















Mucu as we would like to see you locate here, pleased as Ala- 
bamians would be at the employment the opening of a diamond 
mine in Alabama would give, that is a venture which we wouldn’t 
recommend, even though there is a market in Alabama for 
diamonds. We wouldn’t recommend it because, so far as is 


presently known, there are no diamond deposits in Alabama. 


The case of the diamond mine in Alabama is, of course, an 
exaggeration but illustrates the point that we will not try to “sell” 
you Alabama as being ideal for any and all #fdustries. It is an 


ideal location for some, a very satisfactory one for others and 


perhaps not suitable for a limited few. 


Your inguiry will, after consultation, bring to you an impar- 





tial report from which you can determine whether or not there is 


in Alabama a location which meets your requirements. 


Industrial Development Department 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Reading the Mail 


We were much interested in that ar- 
ticle in Readers Digest which concerned 
the mail received by Congress. We've 
long been of the opinion here that the 
same thinking applies to mail received 
from industry. For example, last year 
we had a large volume of mail which 
had to do with expected markets in the 
postwar world. We also received bush- 
els of stuff on governmental regulations. 
During the early months of this year we 
had a lot of inquiries for material—and 
there are still plenty of those, but we 
have also begun to notice some letters 
asking about sources of supply for new 
machinery, inquiries for building design 
and construction and similar questions 
that indicate an active industrial ex- 
pansion program. We are also on the 
receiving end of numerous requests 
from abroad, asking to be put in touch 
with American manufacturers who are 
in a position to ship their products into 
foreign markets, almost without regard 
as to the products involved. We think 
these are most healthy signs. While,We 
wouldn’t like to be caught off-base with 
a prediction, we have a hunch that 
business is going to be in pretty good 
shape this fall. 


Labor Leads 


Last week we received requests from 
a junior chamber of commerce for re- 
prints and from a Rotary club for per- 
mission to reprint, both the articles in- 
volved concerning labor. We do know 
that the pages of Sree. are carrying 
more labor news now than ever before 

and that’s only right, of course, be- 
cause it is the industry’s (and the coun- 
try’s) No. 1 problem today. Our editors 
are busily engaged in reporting and 
translating facts and figures on the labor 
situation every week, and most of the 
time recently the lead news story has 
concerned some phase of the labor situa- 
tion. In fact, we had to go clear back 
to April to find a lead article which 


didn’t stem from the labor news. 


Reasons Are Simple 


The joe who runs the corner filling 
station out in our neighborhood is a 
returned veteran who has been wear- 
ing his discharge button in a promi- 
nent ‘position on his blue jeans. The 
other day we noted that it had been 
replaced by an American Legion but- 
ton. There are some three hundred 
veterans’ associations now catalogued, 
with various and sundry purposes, po- 
litical and otherwise. We were a bit 
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curious as to why he chose the Legion 
as against any of the others, most of 
which are flourishing in this town. His 
reply was quite simple, logical and direct. 
“The American Legion club,” says he. 
“always seems to have draft beer on 
tap when you can’t get it anywhere 
else.” 

Maybe there’s a moral in that for 
some of the political drum beaters who 
are hailing the “veterans” vote. 


Lube Data Available 


We now have available copies of our 
newest reprint, “Lubrication in the Deep 
Drawing of Metals,” which is a collec- 
tion of several articles on the subject 
by Samuel Spring of the Frankford 
Arsenal, This little job will cost you 
a buck, and will supply you with infor- 
mation worth many times that figure. 
We'll be glad to send you as many 
copies as you want if you'll just drop 
us a note. 


Selling the Product 


We've been looking through a big, 
new Sears-Roebuck catalog the past 
few days, and it occurred to us that 
here is one of the best examples of a 
list of end products of the metalworking 
industry. ¥There are literally thousands 
of items Rw there which come from 
this industry to which you—and we— 
belong. We had thought of trying to 
count the products of the metalworking 
industry which are listed in the book, 
but that’s an impossibly big job. We 
can’t even count the pages on which 
they're shown—everything from needles 
and pins to complete steel windmills 
and silos. And, too, there are a lot of 
metal products which aren’t yet back 
from the wars, although it’s surprising 
how many things are listed in the cata- 
log which haven’t been seen on our 
local counters. 





Asiatic Amble 


Postcards to the group here from the 
boss indicate that he’s seeing a lot of 
Asia—and from his editorials you'll 
note that he’s doing more than taking 
a few casual glances at the countryside. 
Mr. Shaner is what the newspaper peo- 
ple like to call a “competent observer,” 
and we know he'll have lots to say 
and write when he returns. 





(Editorial Index—page 55) 
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SUBSIDIARIES: Niles Rolling Mill Company, Niles, O. * Detroit Seamiess Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, Mich. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Chicago,ill. ¢ Cincinnati, O. ¢ Cleveland,O. * Dayton,O. * Detroit,Mich. ¢ Indianapolis,Ind. * Los Angeles, 
Calif. © New’ W NY, oe Pa. © Rochester, N.Y. * St. Louis, Mo. * San Francisco, Calif. * Montreal, Q. ¢ Toronto, Ont. 














OPERATED, TRAVELED 


AND STEERED : FROM Without fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, 
THE CRANEMAN,S SEAT does the work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stock- 
pile and off again at minimum cost. One man handles those 200 
eAUTO-TRUWCK MOBILITY to 1000 lb. loads that otherwise eat up the time of a crew! 





e ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere 
a truck can go. You can travel it light or loaded with boom in 
e AIR-OPEBATED CLUTCHES any position. Your craneman needs no helper to steer or oper- 


e SAFE TY) HOIST BRAKES ate. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings throughout, electric 
welded construction, non-burn clutches, air-controls, Aero- 


. mT: WEIGHT RATIO Crane keeps going free of breakdowns— pays for itself in saved 


e SIMPLEY POWERFUL DESIGN = ™an- hours alone! 
Built in a range of seven models. Capacities of 3,500 to 
: RANGES OF “piglets sce 50,000 lbs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel or gasoline powered. 


— FOR CATALOG No. 73 SENSITIZED 
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YDROCAST..... 


COLD CHAMBER 
DIE CASTING MACHINES 


A LINE OF SIX SIZES DESIGNED TO CAST THE ALLOYS 
OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, MAGNESIUM AND ZINC 


FULL- HYDRAULIC 
SELF-CONTAINED 


ELECTRICALLY 
CONTROLLED 


ASK FOR OUR 
LITERATURE L-24 


HYDROPRESS - INC. 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS - PUMPS 


ACCUMULATORS - DIE CASTING MACHINES 
566 LEXINGTON AVENUE »* “NEWSPORK Go 9s NOY 
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PLAN WHAT 
YOU WANT: 
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WME PRE-TEST YOUR UNIT SUB IDEAS! #@@ AVOID COSTLY 
ERRORS! iP REDUCE PLANNING TIME! — YOU CAN WHEN YOU 
USE ALLIS-CHALMERS’ “‘UNIT SUB BUILDER’’ SET TO HELP SOLVE 
YOUR POWER DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS QUICKLY, SIMPLY, 
ACCURATELY! YOU SEE WHAT’S AVAILABLE, HOW THE RIGHT 
UNIT SUB WILL LOOK IN YOUR OWN PLANT. 









of dimensions, characteristics, appearance. 


UESSWORK GOES when you call on Allis-Chalmers’ 
( In addition, visual planning is quick, easy, accurate. You 


“Unit Sub Builder’’ Set to help you select the right 





prefabricated load center unit substation for your plant. 
You protect yourself against costly power distribution 
mistakes when you pre-/est your ideas with Allis-Chalmers 


models . . . because you see just what you're getting in terms 


build the answers to your unit sub problems right on the 
top of your desk. At a glance you see equipment that’s avail- 
able, the various ways it can go together, how the rzghf unit 
substation will look when installed in your own plant. 
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GET WHAT 
YOU PLAN 









































An even clearer picture will result if the models of Allis- 
Chalmers unit substation equipment are built up on a floor 
plan of your plant drawn to the same scale. 


Leading Firms Use Service 

In the comparatively short period Allis-Chalmers’ “Unit 
Sub Builder” Set has been available for assisting power dis- 
tribution planners, engineers of many leading U. S. firms 
have taken advantage of its time-saving, trouble-saving bene- 
fits. They like the idea of working out solutions . . . with- 
out bogging down in complicated charts and catalogues. 

This complete and proven service is yours with no obliga- 
tion. To see for yourself how the “Unit Sub Builder” Set 
can help you in the planning of your power distribution 
system, call your nearby Allis-Chalmers district office. 


An A-C field engineer will bring the models, together 
with a handy “Unit Sub Slide Rule” for calculating breaker 
capacities — and a “Check List’’ to give you the added 
planning safety of a double check, ALLISCCHALMERS MFG. 
Co., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. 

A 1951 


and buy Right! 












—with 


ALLIS- 
CHALMERS 


Unit Sub Buzlder 
Set 
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These Yoty doors... ——= — 
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... ARE 25% LIGHTER 


... OPERATE MUCH EASIER 


... ARE STRONGER AND TOUGHER 








... RESIST CORROSION AND WEAR 


..» LAST YEARS LONGER 
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Tuts is one of 500 new 
automobile cars, all equipped with Yoloy 


doors. On this one door order, by speci- 
fying Yoloy, the Santa Fe saved well over 
125 tons of steel--eliminating a dead- 
weight haul equivalent to three carloads of 
freight every day, for the life of the cars. 
Each Yoloy door is more than 125 pounds 
lighter than a comparable door of carbon 
At the 
same time, the Yoloy doors are stronger and 
tougher, more resistant to shock, impact, 


steel. How much easier to operate! 


vibration, abrasion and corrosion. They 
hold their shape better under abuse, require 
Increased life 
considered, the Santa Fe Railroad certainly 


less upkeep, last longer. 








Above is the door used by the 
Santa Fe, fabricated from Youngs- 
town’s Yoloy--high-tensile uick- 
el-copper-phosphorus steel -- by 
the Youngstown Steel Door Co. 


bought very low cost doors! 

Yoloy is Youngstown’s low-alloy high- 
tensile, corrosion-resistant steel. Its advan- 
tages have been proven in more than ten 
years of railroad service. It is available 
for boxcar doors and sides, as well as in 
sheets, bars, rods and tubing. If you don’t 


know Yoloy, write for information. 
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THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - 


4018). (chy ue)','s. meee). 6 e) 
Export Offices - 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Manufacturers of 


CARBON 


Sheets -Plates- Pipe and Tubular Products-Bars- Rods- 
Wire-Cold Drawn Carbon Steel Rounds-Tie Plates and 
Spikes-Conduit-Electrolytic Tin Plate-Coke Tin Plate 
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ALLOY AND. YOLOY STEELS 
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For 36 years Ingalls has furnish- 
ed fabricated steel for power 
plants, bridges, multi-storied 
buildings—and for special jobs 
like yours. Complete fabricating 


facilities. 


More POWER to 
You 


Ingalls steel was used in 
these new power plants. At 
right, addition to the Geor- 
gia.Power Company’s Plant 
Atkinson, Harryat, Ga. Be- 
low, power house for the 
Aluminum Company of 
America, Mobile, Ala. 
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THE 'NGALLS !RON WORKS COMPANY, THE INGALLS 

SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, The Steel Construction 

Company, Birmingham Tank Company. Offices at BIRMING- 

HAM, New York, Washington, Pittsburgh and New Orleans. 

Fabricating plants at Birmingham and Pittsburgh. Shipyards 
at Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 
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do you have 
Oil Seal Troubles? 


ig) Superfinish 
| / can solve them! 
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For example, here’s the case where a shaft with two oil seal 





bearings was installed with ground surfaces. Driven by a 
34 h.p. motor at 1,750 r.p.m., the oil seals created enough heat 
to burn the shaft and stop the motor. To make matters worse, it 
was later found that twice the original speed was necessary. 
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These oil seal surfaces were Superfinished and a new motor 

installed which turned the shaft at 3,500 r.p.m. With the Super- 
finished surfaces, no heat was developed at this increased 
speed. No further trouble was encountered. 











Superfinishing is a quick, simple and inexpensive process. Oil 
seal bearings are but one of the many applications where it can 
save money, not only by eliminating trouble, but in many cases, by 

reducing your manufacturing costs as well. Gisholt engineers are 

ready to advise you concerning its applications. 







Superfinished 









GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
1217 East Washington Ave. + Madison 3, Wis. 







look Ahead... 
‘Keep Ahead... 
with Gisholt... 














TURRET LATHES » AUTOMATIC LATHES - SUPERFINISHERS +» BALANCERS + SPECIAL MACHINES 


For better, faster weld and casting 
cleaning, specify these portables .. . 


These Sterling ‘‘Wheels of Industry” are ragged enough 
CoM ic bale MehoMbbate(-yaidal-Me(-sut-belet-Mey a: teh mi -lojac-lo)(-Mepotetettates 
job and, at the same time, provide better than usual 
service. They are made for each individual job . . have 
oat Mole} oc-lol ais oleyalc OMe oc. bbaMME-jeatloialha-ME-]c¥-}o\-ME- tals MES t 1-3 co 
handle easily and efficiently on castings, welds, and 
rel dat-) ab cel ble falt-ibbec-lel-t-m 


p We ote (Mb c-tele(- Mo) ab eb abl-1c(-\- MB IME ole)-t-p 10) (-MMol-)ol-valobtate MRED oLeyal 
the specification selected for your particular job. Ster- 
PP ete mm-salepbel-l-)a ME} a0 (le MB o) airs -t: ¥a-Mle) MM-> 40l-sel-yalel- Me) oie-VEl 
types of portable grinding, can suggest the wheel for 
your use. 


| DY Vests (Mi colel- Nai coc. ¥ cote hg-vats-Ye(-Meo) Midat-W ol-lac-) ae oy cole tb Toieteyal 
that is possible when the “Wheels of Industry”’ are 


working for you. Write! Wand teday Sr te Sieliag 
Specification Selector, 





- STERLING ABRASIVES “ 
STERLING GRINDING WHEEL DIVISION | 


CLEVELAND QUA T COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHI 
THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 




















Other Republic Products include Carbon, Alloy ¢ 
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IN SHEETS AND COILED STRIP UP TO 60” WIDE 


Spray it, roll it, brush it or use the dip method—no 
matter how you apply paint, here’s sheet steel that’s 
processed primarily for one purpose—‘o provide 
tight, lasting paint adherence on a zinc coated surface 
without expensive preparation. 


Republic ELECTRO PAINTLOK comes to you 
clean and in prime condition for painting. It does 
not rust in storage. All you need do is to remove 
with naphtha or a vapor degreaser any dirt, grease 
or oil that may have accumulated on the surface 
during your fabricating operations. 


Should the paint film be scratched or broken, 
there’s a protective zinc coating underneath it to 








Republic Electro Zinc Plated Products in- 
clude ELECTRO PAINTLOK in sheets and 
coiled strip up to 60 inches wide and gauges 
from12 to 24—also ELECTRO ZINCBOND in 
sheets up to 48 inches wide, coiled strip up 
to 60 inches wide and gauges from 25 to 37, 





prevent underfilm corrosion—a zinc coating that 
stands rough treatment during fabrication—that 
will not crack, chip, peel or powder. 

And the last, but a very important feature, are the 
convenient forms in which you can obtain Republic 
ELECTRO PAINTLOK—in sheets or coiled seein 
up to 60 inches wide. 

Other manufacturers have improved quality of 
their products and cut costs with Republic ELEC- 
TRO PAINTLOK. You can, too. Write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17. New York 












SERVING YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 


; / U.S. MATCHLESS PACKING 


for rods and plungers 





NO OTHER PACKING HAS ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


4 BLUNT EDGES—Give more efficient 
shape; allow fabric to reach end of 
Xin: — packing, providing uniform strength 
—.- throughout. In conventional pack- 
ing (feather-edge design) fabric can- 
{ not be forced into sharp edge, leaving 
; I unprotected soft-rubber end to cause 

curling and chipping. 


einen TRIANGULAR SPACES — Blunt 
s edges provide triangular spaces for 
Y, trapping loose scale, oil, etc. Result 
Yy WN is lower coefficient of friction, less 
SN power required, and scaling does not 

score entire length of packing set. 


PRESSURE BREAK—The triangu- 
lar space of each ring breaks the 
* pressure more quickly than ordinary 
@ —verticat types without this feature. With 
SIDE WALLS *“Matchless’”’ design, automatic ac- 
PARALLEL tion is faster, more effective. 
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BLUNT EDGES 
PROVIDE 

TRIANGULAR 
SPACES ® 


| MOLDED END RINGS —Tests show 
| SS the female ring and the one next to 
| it take 70% of the pressure on the 














= 
MOLDED 
set. In ‘Matchless’ all rings are 


molded, are of proper density, and. 
have no sharp edges to break off, 
as on end rings cut from slab. 


| EASY TO INSTALL— Matchless 
Packing has parallel side walls, while 
; conventional packings are made with 

varying degrees of wall flare.‘‘ Match- 
Sa less’”’ rings slide easily into stuffing 
box; the flare type requires consid- 
erable effort and time. 























For the past twenty-five years and swivels on rotary drilling rigs. 
“Matchless” has been famous in in- _The self-adjusting, automatic action of 
dustry for its unique advantages on ‘‘Matchless’’ results in reduced wear and 
hydraulic equipment, presses; rams, __tear on rods and plungers, minimizes 
triplex pumps, outside packed pumps, __friction and keeps down packing costs. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS’-* ROCKEFELLER CENTER * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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HOW TO LICK A PROBLEM -: 
IN A FEW STEPS 





Let’s say some change in your product design, production schedule or fabricat- 
ing methods gives you a steel problem. It may involve metallurgy, delivery, 


finish, gauge or width—any of a score of “variables” in specifications. 


At Weirton, the solution is only ‘a few steps” away. For the Weirton Steel 
Company is an integrated mill, with all phases of operation centralized 
and coordinated under one roof. Metallurgist, production man, sales- 
man and shipping supervisor can get together on short notice to give 


your problem prompt attention. 


Weirton customers recognize this benefit as the “plus factor” 


in Weirton steels —Weirite, Weirzin, Weircoloy, Weiralead, 


hot and cold rolled strip, sheets and ternes, cold rolled 


spring steel, N-A-X High-Tensile. — 
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WEIRTON STEEL CO. 


WEIRTON, W. VA. Sales Offices in Principal Ci 
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SOUTH BEND LATHES USED BY THE REECE BUTTON 
= MOLE MACHINE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSSETS 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 


Lee, he How Uf olen 


Time saved in machining operations helps speed the flow of production, reduces 

















manufacturing costs, and increases profits. A few seconds cut from each oper- 
ation are highly important. Machine tools that are easy to operate, that can 
handle a wide variety of operations, consistently produce work to specified 
tolerances and finish, and stay “on the job” day after day with a minimum of 
maintenance, are profit-producing installations. Because South Bend Precision 
Lathes offer these, and other outstanding advantages, they are the choice of 
leading industries and shops everywhere. A South Bend Lathe distributor 


near you will be glad to help you select the lathes and equipment best suited 





to your requirements. Write today for his name and a copy of Catalog 100-D 


BROADEN SCOPE OF LATHES 


A complete line of South Bend attachments and accessories 


which illustrates in full color and completely describes the entire line of South 


further increases the versatility and productiveness of South 
Bend Lothes. Write for illustrated Accessory Catalog 7, 


Bend Precision Lathes and Attachments. 


LATHE BUILDERS SINCE 1906 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WOR K S 


429 EAST MADISON STREET ° ° SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 
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BLAST CLEANING BOTH 






VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL 
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No other 











airless blast machine 





Thorough and uniform cleaning of ver- 
tical and horizontal surfaces with one pass 
through the machine—eliminating the ne~ 
cessity, in many cases, of turning the work 
for second and third passes . . . has revo- » 
lutionized the blast cleaning of large or 
small castings and other metal parts on 
table-type machines. 


Pangborn’s ROTOBLAST* Table di- 
rects the blast stream onto the work at a 
45° angle. Thus a great variety of shapes 
can be ‘handled on this table with com- 
plete assurance that all planes will re- 
ceive equal cleaning—no possibility of 
over-cleaning some planes. 


And These Other PANGBORN FEATURES 
Save You More Time and Money 






has this cost-saving feature 








































Variable table speed. Can be suited to the work ; 
—higher speeds (and higher production) for 
pieces easy to cléan. 

Large work openings. High work pieces easily 
handled. 

Rim drive. Driving the table from the rim (in- 
stead of from center spindle) gives smoother 
motion and facilitates inspection of driving unit. 
No clogging. The abrasive sweeps are rotated 
independently of the table; regardless of amount 
of abrasive thrown, the sweeps handle it without 
clogging. 

Surface peening. Uniform abrasive impact over 
every point of the work table (due to 45° wheel) 
and variable table speed make this unit ideal 
for surface peening as well as blast cleaning. 


Send coupon now for Bulletin 211A on 
ROTOBLAST Tables. And for any type of blast 
cleaning equipment—airless or compressed air — 
“Come to Pangborn”, world’s largest manufacturer 
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Company 


“Fangboen 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Address 


. 4 
of blast cleaning and dust control equipment. ‘ ‘ 
. '  PANGBORN CORPORATION, Hagerstown, Maryland : 
*Trademark of the Pangborn Corporation - : 
: 238A Pangborn Blvd., Hagerstown, Maryland ‘ 
t 
' Gentlemen: Please send me free Bulletin 211A on ROTO- ‘ 
: BLAST Tables. : 
a 
$ Check also for informaticn cn: RCOTCBLAST Recker Barrels : 
‘ ROTOBLAST Special Machines Air Blast Rooms : 
t 
| Name 
; H 
4 ‘ 
8 4 
‘ r 
‘ ‘ 
: : 
3 t 
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TAKE A PEEK 
at FERRY CAP 
Lp 





ERE’S a place where quality really pays dividends. 
Because quality is so important, many engine and 
other manufacturers have enhanced the value of their 


assemblies with Shinyland studs. 


Shinylands of the usual Ferry Cap high quality are fur- 
nished to regular milled stud standards with this addi- 
tional feature—the land between threads a shiny, bright 


mirror-finish. — 
Simply Specify 
Shinylands are carried in stock in standard catalog 


sizes in bulk and in attractively labeled packages; sizes, SHINYLANDS for studs with land between 
%” dia. and under. threads, shiny, bright mirror-finish. 


; SHINYTHREADS for studs with aircraft quality, 
See this achievement in Ferry Cap stud production. bright, shiny threads. 


Send for samples of Shinylands. SHINYHEADS for hexagon head cap screws 
of high carbon C-1038 steel, full-finished, 


When ordering from your distributor insist upon Shinylands. bright, shiny heads. 


The FERRY CAP & SET SCREW Co. 


2159 SCRANTON ROAD + ¢© © © «© CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Pioneers and Recognized Specialists Cold Upset Screw Products since 1907 


CAP AND SET SCREV'S e CONNECTING ROD BOLTS @ MAIN BEARING BOLTS e SPRING BOLTS AND SHACKLE BOLTS ¢ HARDENED AND GROUND BOLTS 
SPECIAL ALLOY STEEL SCREWS © VALVE TAPPET ADJUSTING SCREWS e AIRCRAFT ENGINE STUDS ¢ ALLOY STEEL AND COMMERCIAL STUDS ¢ FERRY PATENTED ACORN NUTS 
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THE CHOICE OF MEN WHO KNOW RAILROADING 


Manufacturers of diesel engines for 
locomotive service, Cooper-Bessemer 
knows what rail haulage can accom- 
plish . . . and the performance that 
motive power should provide. Like 
many other builders of railroad equip- 
ment, Cooper-Bessemer uses Plymouth 
Locomotives for intraplant transpor- 
tation at its Mt. Vernon, Ohio, and 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, plants. 


The 12-ton gasoline-powered Plymouth 
Locomotive illustrated is now in_ its 
fifth year of service at Grove City. It 
hauls scrap and pig iron from the hog 
yard to the foundry, spots cars for 
loading and unloading. On one yard 
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haul, upgrade and around a sharp 
curve, this powerful Plymouth moves 
eight carloads of steel at a time. 
Maintenance? After three years of 
daily service, this Plymouth was taken 
in for a thorough inspection. The re- 
sult: Very slight engine wear, practi- 
cally no carbon visible. 


Bigger loads, less maintenance, on- 
time low-cost haulage —that’s Plym- 
outh performance on any 
haulage job. Tell us about 
your transportation prob- 
lem... we'll give you the 
facts that prove Plym- 
outh dependability and 


economy. 
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T-STATION Sreyder SPECIAL for PROCESSING STEERING KNUCKLES 





Designed and built by Snyder specifically for 
processing automotive steering knuckles, this 
special-purpose machine has an estimated pro- 
duction of more than 100 cycles an hour, or, 
over 200 parts, at 80% efficiency. 

Each fixture on the seven stations clamps two 
parts—one left and one right. The operations 
performed are drilling, reaming, tapping and 
two-way rough and finish boring, these opera- 
tions being performed by a series of units 





52599 





arranged around an automatically operated 
index table. 

The automatic operation, reduction in han- 
dling and in operator fatigue, control of accu- 
racy, finish and time cycle are typical of the 
advantages in Snyder special-purpose machines. 
We invite your inquiries. Snyder Tool & En- 
gineering Company, 3400 E. Lafayette, Detroit 
7, Michigan. 





SNYDER 


DESIGNERS AND 
BUILDERS OF MACHINERY 
FOR HIGH PRODUCTION 

AT LOW UNIT COST 


21 Years of 
Successful 
Cooperation 
with 
Leading 
American 
Industries 
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Alcoa's charges for extrusion dies are small; 
$60 to $150 would pay for the die for any 
shape shown here (under 3 inches circle 
size). So, where a standard shape won't do 
exactly what you require, it'll probably pay 
to design a special shape that will. You'll 
quickly absorb that die cost. 

Shapes that interlock, or provide exten- 
sions for attachment of other parts, save on 
assembly time. The intricate shapes possible 
with the extrusion process avoid having to 


MAGNESIUM 
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AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 





build up complicated assemblies. 

Of course, with American Magnesium 
extruded shapes, you achieve the ultimate 
in weight saving—most efficient use of the 
metal, coupled with the featherweight light- 
ness of magnesium. For help in using mag- 
nesium extruded shapes to best advantage, 
call the nearby Alcoa office. Or write: 

Aluminum Company of America, Sales 
Agent for American Magnesium products, 
1721 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


PRODUCTS 
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to design your own Magnesium Extruded Shapes 








..- give White Motor Company real 
protection...save time, money, too. 


Magnetic starter and motor-circuit switch in one unit—G-E 
“combination” motor starters of this type give co-ordinated control 
to over 300 machines in the White Motor Company plant in Cleveland. 

The starter shown above is installed on a lathe used in making water 
pumps. Others control drill presses, shapers, boring mills, grinders, 
and many other types of machines. 


Here's Why the Combination Starter Was Chosen 

@ Fast-acting overload relays protect the motor controlled from over- 
heating-——and fuses protect it from damaging short circuits. 

@ Safety for operators is assured by interlocking doors. While the 
power is on, the door cannot be opened. 

@ Quick servicing and availability of repair parts is made possible by 
G.E.’s broad network of sales outlets. 


Wide Field of Application 

This motor company represents just one of the many different 
industries in which G-E combination starters are at work today. 
Why not give the advantages of these compact, time-saving starters 
to your plant. Our engineers will be glad to help with your application. 
Get in touch with our local office today. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


676-200-8910 





Well lend}a hand... 


If you need a hand with stainless, come to 
Rustless. Our hands and minds work with 
it constantly, exclusively. Thus we have 
learned a tremendous amount about it 
—how to machine it, forge, heat treat, 
electropolish, how to select the right grades 
for any fabrication process, any finished 
product; for example, glove stretchers. 
This Rustless skill and knowledge is offered ] 
without obligation. It has helped many a firm. ‘ 
Remember that stainless is rustless ! 
and its enduring long life means economy, ' \ 
while its endearing silvery beauty on the 
counter speaks compellingly: ‘Buy me.” 
Practically everybody wants stainless—we 
can show you how to fabricate it. Just write 
Rustless Iron and Steel Division, 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Baltimore 13, Maryland. Sales offices in 


principal cities, distributors everywhere. 





Stainless Steel Specialists 
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REDUCTION 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy 7 
of Electrade Catalog No. 720: 


Name— 








Company 





Address 


City 












There is an Airco Electrode for prac- 
tically every welding job. Helpful data 
on each one is furnished within the 
pages of Airco’s 56-page catalog. Send 
for a copy — merely fill in and mail the 
coupon. 

















Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


Airco 


HEADQUARTERS FOR OXYGEN, ACETYLENE AND OTHER GASES... CARBIDE. . . GAS WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


IS THE SELECTION OF 


Skilled welders know that there is a lot of difference in electrodes — even when 
designed for the same A.W.S. classification. They know that this difference may be 
the margin between a passable welding job and a first-class weld. 

For top quality welds, with speed and ease of operation, many experienced 
operators prefer Airco Electrodes. And there is an Airco Electrode that meets 
metallurgical and mechanical requirements for practically every job. 

Strategically located plants and a chain of warehouses throughout the country 
assure you of a dependable source of supply. Air Reduction, General Offices, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products 
Company, General Offices, Houston 1, Texas. Represented Internationally by 


Airco Export Corporation. 
Fill in and mail the coupon at the left or if you prefer phone or write the nearest Airco 
office for a copy of Electrode Catalog No. 120. 


78E (AWS-E6010) 
79E (AWS-E6010) 


230 (AWS-E6011) 
87 (AWS-E6012) 


187 (AWS-E6012) 
81 (AWS-E6020) 
315 (AWS-E6020) 


90 (AWS-E6013) 
90A (AWS-E60i3) 


94 (AWS-E7020) 
93 (AWS-E7010) 
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All-position, mild steel, reverse polarity, D.C. 


Vertical and overhead, mild steel, reverse 
polarity, D.C. 
All-position A. C., mild steel 


All-position, poor fit-up, mild steel, straight 
polarity, D.C. 

All-position, high speed, mild steel, straight 
polarity, D.C. 

Horizontal fillet—flat position, mild steel 
a. or Dic. 

Horizontal fillet flat position deep 
grooved welds, mild steel, A.C. or D.C. 
All-position, miid steel, A.C.—D.C. 
All-position, miid steel and chrome molyb- 
denum steel, A.C.—D.C. 

Horizontal fiiicts—flat position, A.C. or D.C. 
All-posiiion, carbon-molybdenum and low 
ailoy, high tensile steels, reverse polarity, 


D.C 


Airco 190 
Airco 91 


Airco Stainless 

Airco, Nos. 41, 44, 63 
Airco 53, &2 

Airco 45, 46 

Airco 57 


Airco 100 
Airco 92 
Airco 77 
Airco 95 


Stoody Hardfacing Alloys 


All-position,aircraft alloy steels to be heat 
treated D.C. or A.C. 

Flat position only, resistance to sliding, 
abrasion and shock, reverse polarity, D.C. 
All-position,. stainless steels 

All-position, low carbon steels 
All-position, medium carbon steels 

Flat and vertical, high carbon steels 
All-position, aluminum, reverse polarity, 
D. C. 

Flat or horizontal, aluminum bronze, man- 
ganese and cast iron, reverse polarity, D.C. 
Flat position, galvanized sheet steel, car 
bon arc, straight polarity, D. C. 


All-position, cast iron machineable on 
some grades, D.C. 

Flat position only, cast iron for machine 
able welds, D.C. or A.C. 

For all kinds of wear due to abrasion, 
impact, corrosion or heat 


AIR REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


... ARC WELDERS, ELECTRODES AND ACCESSORIES 








Adams Poro-Screen Filters offer a practical answer 
to large-scale filtration ot dirty river water for use 
in hydraulic equipment. Designed for continuous, 
automatic operation and requiring a minimum of at- 
tention, Adams Automatic Filters supply the requir- 
ed volume of clean water for your operations—water 
free of dirt and grit which damage bearings, rolls, 
valves and other equipment. Highly successful on 
water cooling installations of open-hearth and heat- 
treating furnaces. 


Adams Automatic Filters provide low velocity 
filtration. Their multiple tube design has no moving 
clearances, is fully automatic. One tube is back 
washed at a time while filter is delivering full rated 
capacity. Adjustable control gives flexibility of back- 
washing—excessively dirty water more frequently, 
normal water less frequently. Built in four sizes from 


300 gpm. to 2000 gpm. Write for Bulletin 901. 
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GRIT and DIRT*™ 


from River Water 
15 times finer than ',, 
















































































* R.P. ADAMS COMPANY, INC. « 


75 CHICAGO STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PORO-STONE 
AND 
PORO SCREEN 
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if COMBINATION WELDER CONTROL 


2 
SYNCRO-BREAK Contactor and Safsonl Weld 


Sequence Timer in one enclosure.... Standardized 





Dimensions....New Safety Features.... Greatly — 


Simplified Installation....Ilmproved Appearance 
7 
7? 








Savront panel swung out to show timing 
and sequencing relays. Adjusting dials 
are on front of this panel for maximum 
safety. Separable connector strip allows 
easy removal of panel for installation or 


maintenance. 


1. Complete automatic control 
system in one cabinet—necessary control fuses, terminals, 
transformers, etc. included. 

2. Specifically designed to meet new standards and recom- 
mendations of RWMA and machinery builders. 

3. Front location puts dials within easy reach to facilitate 
machine set-up or time adjustments. 





4. Depth standardized at 20 inches, width kept within 15 . 
. : Side door gives access to contactor, con- 
inch maximum. trol fuses, and all,line, load, and control 
5. Foot switch, pressure switch, no-weld switch and timer terminals. SYNCRO-BREAK rheostat is 
mounted on extended bracket to bring 


control circuits are 110 volts for added operator safety. 
adjusting knob out beyond live parts. 


6. Panel space provided for low voltage control or two- 


position foot switch auxiliaries. : 
for complete information, write Square D Company, 


4041 N. Richards Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





DETROIT MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 
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Duane the war years just past, despite scarcity of materials, 
manpower shortages and restrictions, Levinson maintained its repu- 
tation for reliable warehouse service. 

During these years, particularly in the tri-state area, they met 
the ever-increasing demands for such high-quality products as 
Plasteel Roofing and Bates Grates. 

Levinson has been almost fanatically discriminating in their 
selection of the products they distribute. No less selective was the 
choice of THORN Steel Windows, now also being distributed 

by Levinson Steel Sales Co. 
These products, proven by time and per- 
formance, are backed by a service as reliable 
as the products! 














EWI] GO STEEL SALES Co. 
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OR years the gas utility industry of America 


has proudly featured the slogan ‘“The Trend 


is to Gas”’ for all industrial heating. There is sound 
logic in that statement. For instance, in the last ten 
years the use of Gas in industrial and commercial 
establishments has more than doubled—a surge 
that was definitely apparent even before the war 
called on this most modern fuel to join the pro- 
duction line of countless war plants. 

A few of the reasons why Gas is preferred in the 
modern plant include: economy—reducing pro- 
duction costs in both unit and overall expenses; 
speed—Gas quickly attains desired heat and main- 
tains that temperature; complete and accurate con- 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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for all 


Industrial Heating? 


trollabilitvy—no other source of heat in the in- 





dustrial plant lends itself to such easy and precise 


modulation as does Gas. 


Dependability—Gas is always there when you 





want it; cleanliness—Gas burns cleanly and its 





equipment is very easy to keep spotless; improved 


working conditions—men and women prefer Gas 





equipment because working conditions of a desir- 
able nature are more readily attained. 

The many advantages of Gas and Gas equipment 
with specific applications to your plant can best 
be explained by the Industrial Engineer of your 
local Gas Company. A grand chap to know-—a 


mighty profitable acquaintance. 
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THE TREND IETS 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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economical material-handling 


Never before have manufacturers stood in such need of labor- 
saving — labor-aiding equipment, and production efficiency. 
Not only do you need a Wright traveling crane which will 
really put your ceiling to work, but you need Wright's years 
of experience to help you cut costs and speed production. 
Wright material—handling equipment (cranes, hoists, and 
trolleys) is built in a wide range of capacities and to meet 
the most exacting specifications. Call your local Wright 
distributor (see metropolitan classified telephone direc— 
tory). If your problem is special he will call in a Wright 
engineer. In the meantime, write for Wright we. : 
Specification Bulletin, or Catalog 12-D. 
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York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, New York, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





/ In Business for Your Safety 
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ee TALK TORQUE 


about Faster Driving 
of Nuts, Bolts and 
Cap Screws 













NEW 


% PNEUMATIC 


IMPACT WRENCH & 
Y 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVER 









GREATER TORQUE ACTION—with no torque 


reaction to fatigue the operator—is the big feature of this power- 


Model No. 6 
GRIP THROTTLE 
Only 57/16" leng— %” 
capacity. 


packed, easy-handling Thor reversible Impact Wrench. It drives 
and removes nuts, bolts and cap screws faster because a new 


and more efficient direct impact mechanism and short spindle 





provide maximum striking power. No matter how tightly 


fasteners are to be driven, or how firmly they may be set, this 


LEVER THROTTLE 
Furnished in place of grip 
throttle, if specified. Ne extra 
charge. ideai for vertical 
suspension work. 

Ya, %, % and 1%" capacities 
will soon be available. 


amazing tool has the power and torque to handle the toughest jobs. 

In addition, it’s smaller, lighter and more compact—it weighs 
only 334 pounds—but it’s sturdier and longer wearing. Simpli- 
fied design reduces wear and insures smoother operation. 
You'll find it ideal for fast, low-cost production. Try it—ask 








your nearest Thor representative for a demonstration. 





INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, HWlinois 


Birmingham Boston Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Los Angeles Milwaukee New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Lovis Salt Lake City San Francisco Toronto, Caonoda London, England 


PORTABLE POWER 


LOLE 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS * UNIVERSAL AND HIGH FREQUENCY ELECTRIC TOOLS * MINING AND CONTRACTORS TOOLS 
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HERE’S THE SECRET 
OF TOUGH ROPE WIRE 


The little word game that our experts Wick and 
Spen have been working out is a brief descrip- 
tion of how Wickwire Spencer make tough, 
high quality rope wire. 

In more detail—the “‘makings”’ for steel come 
from the EARTH—and Wickwire Spencer has 
its own mines and quarries. The steel is made in 
our own open HEARTH furraces—where 
harmful quantities of phosphorus and sulphur 
are removed and proper proportions of carbon 
and manganese are blended to produce rope 
wire that meets the most exacting specifications. 


Then, to assure high, uniform quality, only 


the sound HEART of the steel ingot is used for 
rope wire. Careful rolling, drawing and HEAT 
treatment result in wire with the highest possible 
degree of hardness, strength, toughness and 
fatigue-resisting qualities. The whole process is 
an ART which Wickwire Spencer has been 
practicing for 125 years. 

Rope Wire is one of many specialty wires 
produced by Wickwire Spencer. We can meet 
your requirements for high or low carbon steel 
wire—round, flat or shaped, in a wide variety 
of sizes, tempers, grades and finishes. Let us 


know your requirements. 


Send your wire questions to 


WICKWIRE SPENCE 


A DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Abilene (Tex.) + Boston «+ Buffalo + Chattanooga + Chicago + Clinton (Mass.) 
Houston + Los Angeles + Philadelphia + San Francisco 





* Tulsa + Worcester 
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THE ROAD TO SUCCESS . 


has no Speed Limit... 


L you can manufacture your product as fast or faster than 


your competitors you I! find a clear road ahead . . . smooth sailing. 


If you can’t... look out for red lights! ... and call for Atlas... YOUR 
INDUSTRIAL HIGHWAY SUPERVISOR. 


Geared ro this high speed age, the Atlas staff of more than 400 skilled 
Engineers, Machine and Product Designers and Toolmakers will make 
a careful study of your problems and not only suggest remedies but 


produce and test them as well. 


Whether requirements necessitate re-design of product . . . tooling 
new equipment... special automatic machinery or production lines, 
the service is yours, partially or completely; in cooperation with your 


present staff or independently. 


In addition, our plant has complete machine sections with every type 


of modern equipment for production, assembly and testing. 


ATLAS METAL STAMPING COMPANY 
ATLAS TOOL & DESIGNING COMPANY 
CASTOR AND KENSINGTON AVES. - PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 





This service... second to none... is described and pictured in our 
Brochure “A Load off Your Shoulders onto Ours”. Copy on request. 
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FRESH ACID __ 


KOPPERS 


presents the Low Differential l 
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"MOTHER LIQUOR 
MOTHER LIQUOR TANK 


We Liguor Level 1s Mairtorired 
Aturormaticaly and the Liguor 
is Purified Continuous 





PUMP TAR SKIMMER 
TANK 


“FILTRATE PUMP 
FILTRATE TANK 
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Single Units handling 50,000,000 Cubic Feepf ¢€ 
and others to handle up to 100,000,00(ut 
















(Classification Saturator 


(STAINLESS STEEL) 


FOR PRODUCTION OF BY-PRODUCT AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. - ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION DIVISION - PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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SKILL 





Only men with knowledge born of long experience 
have the skill to male good steel plates and heads 
... because it takes years to learn the intricacies and 
subtleties of steel making processes. Because Worth 
has this skill, they are able to make plates and 
heads that will be absolutely uniform and flawless 
...tO meet your exacting specifications at all times. 
Steel Plates up to. 150” wide; Flanged and Dished 
Heads from 9%” to 216” O. D.; in thickness from 
3/16” to 4”. 


STEEL PLATES; FLANGED 
AND DISHED HEADS 
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OR COMPANY 


The investigator, from James O. 
Peck Co., industrial research au 
thorities, is studying assembly 






methods in leading plants. At 
Otis Elevator Co. he asked the 
same questions you would ask 
and here are some of the money- 
saving reasons they gave him for 
using Phillips Screws 





"THEY BANISHED BURRS —always a hazard in 
equipment used by the public. Slotted 
screws burred easily, and if unnoticed in 
assembly, might later scratch limbs or snag 
clothing, especially on a moving escalator, 
with resulting damage claims. If the burr 
was noticed, the screw had to be replaced, 
wasting time. 


"THEY DISCOURAGED TAMPERING. When slotted 
screws were used, people could turn them 
out with a coin, a nail file, or even with 
finger nails. This malicious mischief is a 
constant ‘headache’ in buildings used by the 
public. Phillips Screws are relatively 
tamper-proof. 


“THEY ENDED DRIVER SKIDS. Plates and panels 
scarred by slipping drivers are a serious 
problem to us, since our products are as- 
sembled in the field. Refinishing by expert 
touchup men comes high. Sometimes new 
parts must be procured from the plant, and 
the cost of time lost in installation mounts 
fast. The Phillips driver stays in the recess, 
doesn’t skid.” 


His complete, idea-crammed report, with 
others now ready, and more to come, com- 
prise a practical manual of modern assem- 


“SLOTTED HEADS COULDN'T TAKE bly practice—a guide to savings you can’t 
the ‘oomph’ we use when we set afford to miss. All types of products are cov- 
"em up, sometimes with a cross ered — metal, plastic, wood. The coupon will 
bar on the driver, without break- 
ing or burring. Phillips Screws 
can — they start easier, drive they are issued. 
easier, too.” 





bring the reports ready now and the rest as 


Whatever You Make, There Are Savings 
“PHILLIPS SCREWS ADD GOOD . P 
LOOKS to safety,” said Otis en- Suggestions for You in These Reports. 
gineers. ‘‘Tre oinamental recess They Are FREE... Mail the Coupon Today! 
blends with the modern, finished 
appearance of the esca 
lators — saves us getting 
the special head designs 
we formerly used.”’ 


PHILLIPS x/eca SCREWS 


Wood Screws * Machine Screws + Self-tapping Screws * Stove Bolts a osm Lente ang 


Phill'ps Screw Mirs., c/o Horton-Noye; 
2303 Industrial Trust Bidg., Providence, R. 1. 7 









; Pawtucket Screw Co 
American Screw Co. Pheoll Manufacturing Co. 


Atlantic Serew Works YiRE ce 
Atlas Bolt & Screw Co. 6 G0 cnt Poor Ward 
Central Screw Co vee — i 


Chandler Products Corp Bolt & Nut Co. 





Send me reports on Assembly Savings with Phillips Screws 


Name 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 


Continental Screw Co. Manufacturers Serew Products Company 
Corhin Screw Div. of Milford Rivet and Machine Co, Shakeproof Inc 
American Hdwe. Corp. National Lock Co The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co Address 
The H. M. Harper Co National Screw & Mfg.Co. The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd. 
International Screw Co. New England Screw Co Sterling Bolt Co. 
Lamson & Sessions Co. Parker-Kalon Corporation Wolverine Bolt Company eo Te ee Cs es ee ee ee ee 
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STEEL USERS... 
HERE IS YOUR 


Symbol of 


Service | Ls 


STEE 
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ra 

‘a UR nine conveniently located warehouses try at all times 
O to carry adequate, well-balanced stocks to meet your 
needs. Our engineers are always glad to help you solve any 
problems you may have which involve steel selection, applica- 

tion and fabrication. 
When you need steel—Hot Rolled or Cold Finished Bars, 
Structural Shapes, Plates, Sheets, Alloy Steel, Stainless Steel, 
Tools, Machinery, etc.—phone, wire or write our nearest ware- 


house for courteous attention and prompt action. 


United States 


Consult your local news 


LISTEN TO... 


Steel on the radio every Sunday evening. 


the ‘Hour of Mystery” presented by 


paper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., 


P. O. Box MM—BRUnswick 2000 


BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., Gillmor 3100 


P. O. Box 479—Blgelow 3-5920 
REctor 2-6560, BErgen 3-1614 


P. O. Box 2036 PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale St., CEdar 7780 
BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), N. S. 

P. O. Box 42—STAdium 9400 ST. LOUIS (3) 21st & Gratiot Sts., MAin 5235 
CLEVELAND (14) 1394 E. 39th St. HEnderson 5750 P. O. Box 27 
MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott St., Mitchell 7500 TWIN CITY 2545 University Ave., NEstor 2821 

P. O. Box 2045 St. Paul (4) 
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NITED STATES STEEL 
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\ Speed and economy 





Minimum loss of metal 
Minimum rejects 





POSITIVE DESCALING wr 
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How can you use it? 

Uniform descaling of all surfaces, without 
pitting or attack of base metal, is another im- BARS 
portant feature of this new process. Rarely is it RODS 
necessary to retreat. There are practically no 
rejects; and the descaled work is perfect for WIRE 
drawing or other operations. Leading producers 
of ice steel have used this a aiaie for a CASTINGS 
number of years and the installed units have STRIP 
given fast and improved descaling with appre- SHEET 
ciable savings in metal, time, supervision and 
maintenance. ...these are just a few of the many different 

They have found that the process, which is types of metal products you can descale with the 
non-electrolytic, is easy to operate; scale re- Lhe Pont Godaam Shycride Descsmg, F20enen 











moval is rapid and uniform, and the unit is : 

easily controlled. There is no excessive loss of psa gg ad a a 

metal, for the reaction stops when all the oxide «Dy Pont Sodium Hydride Descal- w 

scale is reduced. Effective descaling can be ob- = Process.” Clip = ae i : 
. . . . . . or your copy. E. I. du Pont & 

tained during fabrication, on finished articles, i Newsae & Co tined, ar Te 

and on any metal, alloy or composite article chemicals Department, Wilming-~ ™= 


unaffected by fused caustic at 700°F. ton 98, Delaware. 



















= 


DU PONT E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Electrochemicals Department 


CH EMICA LS and PROCESSES Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send my copy of ‘“‘Du Pont Sodium Hydride De- 


for METAL TREATING eeeiiimaaal 


Name. 
it T BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING Firm a 
++ « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
U. 5. paT.orf Address 


Ris 
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FOR TROUBLE-FREE 


| oes 


LOOK FOR THE 


Easier to install, safer to operate, quicker to service—in tube 
couplings the Parker trade-mark means all these. 
The exclusive patented design of the Parker Triple Cou- 


and 





pling insures a joint that is pressure-tight, leakproof 
vibration-protected. Parts are self-aligning. That cuts instal- 
lation time. They’re completely interchangeable, too. You 
can disassemble them in a matter of minutes—even in 
tight spots. 


Regardless of the size or type of fitting you need, there’s a 





standard Parker Coupling to meet your requirements—and 
each has the same outstanding features. The Parker line is 
complete. Lt includes a wide variety of types—in brass, 
steel, stainless or aluminum—and in sizes from 14’ to 14%”, 
standard or heavy weight. 

If you don’t see the style you require pictured here, ask 
us for it. Complete stocks are available in our warehouses— 
or from your jobber. For detailed information see our new 
Catalog 201-C. The Parker Appliance Company, 17325 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 12, Ohio. In Canada, Railway & 


Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


*This famous trade-mark symbol is derived from the 
initials of our founder, A. L. Parker. Let it serve to remind 
you that for Alignment, Leak-protection and Pressure- 
tightness you can’t beat Parker Triple Type Couplings. 


Parker Couplings are made in stainless steel, too! 


Oe ee ee ee. ie * a; ©» 3 i eo a Se 
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THE PARKER APPLIANCE CO. 


FLUID POWER PRODUCTS FOR ALL INDUSTR 
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The Largest Blowpipe © 
in the World 


Makes this Job as Easy as it Looks 





( 
It takes just 15 minutes to slice through an ingot of this size. 
For eight hours a day, five days a week, this giant OXweLp C-45 
oxy-acetylene blowpipe and another just like it are in operation at 


this mill slitting ingots for scrap. 


IF YOU CAN USE A RAPID METAL-CUTTING METHOD... 


If a fast, economical method for cutting heavy ingots, risers, or 
forgings, will increase efficiency of operations in your plant, get in 
touch with the nearest Linde representative. He will help you to 
determine if your job can be done better by methods developed by 


The Linde Air Products Company. 


LINDE OXYGEN 
PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE 
THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY anuinnean 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation OXWELD, PUROX, PREST-0- WELD, 
; UNIONMELT APPARATUS 


30 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. (3 Offices in Other Principal Cities OXWELD AND UNIONMELT SUPPLIES 





In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


The words “Linde,” ‘“Oxweld,” ‘‘Prest-O-Lite,” “Prest-O-Weld,” “Purox,” “Union,” and “Unionmelt” are trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation or its Units. 
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ee YOU MAKE-——whether it’s steel tape or heavy 
industrial machinery —you can select the right lacquer for CONSIDER THIS STEEL TAPE, for 


the job, quickly, easily, and accurately, with the “check chart example — the most important 


above. List the required physical properties, and the corrosive requirements were good ad- 
irifluences which your product must withstand—then check herence, great flexibility and 
those requirements against the chart. The lacquer that rates extra film hardness to provide 
highest on major points is the one to specify—the one you can resistance to wear and abrasion. 
rely on to stand up longer in actual service. This was a very unusual combi- 
L nation, yet the “check chart” 
Remember that every Unichrome lacquer is backed by years of showed that Lacquer B-115 
research and development in organic coatings . . . research rated excellent (vv) in all 
devoted to the formulation of better, longer-lasting finishes for three. Thus, a standard coating 
every application was selected for a special appli- 


cation. The result—a better prod- 
For complete information on Unichrome lacquers—or for extra uct with longer service life. 
copies of the “check chart’—write today to your nearest United 


Chromium office. 


a 


PROCESSES AND MATERIALS 


FOR SURFACES THAT SURVIVE 
Chromium Plating + Porous Chromium * Unichrome* Copper 


a ee 
Unichrome Lacquers + Ucilon* Protective Coatings 
Unichrome Stop-Off Lacquers and Compounds + Unichrome Dips 


= — = 
' 
\ 
Unichrome Rack Coatings * Anozinc* Compounds * Unichrome Strip 


UNITED CHROMIUM, INCORPORATED *Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


\ OO 
$1 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. . Detroit 7, Mich. . Waterbury 90, Conan. . Chicago 4, It. . Dayton 2, Ohio ’ Los Angeles 11, Cal. 
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A “Mill-Minded” Organization which produces 
saint Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery for men 


AND BUILDERS OF 


ROLLS AND ROLLING a : . . : 
Ba caumendie whose principal objective is the production 


of more and better steel and non-ferrous metals. 
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A SPECIAL Locomotive for 
a SPECIFIC Job 


Whitcomb engineers welcome unusual problems—and 
because of their use of experience-proven-practices com- 
bined with recent war tested developments, they are 
constantly designing locomotives that are successfully 
meeting out-of-the-ordinary haulage requirements. 


Model illustrated is a 10 ton Diesel Mechanical. 
Limitations were 72 inches in height and 66 inches in 
width, the operator’s position was specified to be on the 
right side of the cab, not at the customary left, sliding 
door was placed at the rear to permit operation of cab and 
car-coupling by operator. These and many other deviations 
from the conventional were effected to meet the exact 
requirements for a locomotive to do a specific job. 


It may be that your hauling requirements have so 
changed that your present equipment has become inade- 
quate and that new locomotives would be desirable and 
economical. Let Whitcomb figure your locomotive needs! 


‘ Diesel Electric from 25 tons to 95 tons. 


/¥ 


THE BALDWIN 


a THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


2: Ve ££ a 


J | | Locomotives—Diesel Mechanical 3 to 40 tons 





ee Ps. a 8 he a 
Subvidliry of, THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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SELECTIVE CARBURIZED 

AND HARDENED TO 
EXACTING 

SPECIFICATIONS 


AIRCRAFT QUALITY FINISH 
13 MICRO-INCH FINISH ON 
0. D. 4 MICRO-INCH 
FINISH ON I. D. 





Kuti fPOW Ww PRODUCTION 


It's a matter of record that, when certain of 
the country’s largest manufacturers need 
hardened and precision ground parts that 
must adhere rigidly to quality specifications, 


they rely on Allied to produce them. 


A typical part is shown above. It is made 
from AMS-6260 steel and selective carbu- 
rized and hardened. Onno surface can there 
be decarburization, nor is carburization per- 
mitted on the surfaces which remain soft. 
60-63 C Rockwell is required for the hard 
portions. All tool marks must be removed, 


and the main outside diameter and the in- 





side diameter call for specific and excep- 


tionally fine surface finish. 


Whether your parts may be difficult or 
simple, Allied can produce them for you... 
right . . . economically . . . and on time. Sub- 
mit your part prints to us and we will offer 


our quotations without delay. 


ALLIED PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
DEPARTMENT 7-A 


4628 LAWTON AVENUE 
DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN yr is 


— 
& ALLIEN 
= 


ae 





side 


hy ae TOOLS e R-B INTERCHANGEABLE PUNCHES AND DIES ¢ DIE MAKERS’ SUPPLIES © 
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LOWER COST 
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ELECTRONIC 
HEATERS 
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In a matter of seconds the teeth alone are heated to hardening temperature 
ond then quenched. Only the teeth are hardened, and distortion is minimized 
—speeding production of Cleereman jig borers (inset). G-E heaters are flexible; 
various jobs can he handled simply by changing the heating fixture. 


G-E Electronic Heaters are making it possible 
for the Cieereman Machine Tool Co. of Green 
Bay, Wisconsin to heat-treat and finish gear 
and clutch assemblies at 1/5 the former cost 
—and get befter gears in the bargain! 


Describing this amazing cost re- 
duction, Cleereman’s Chief Engineer 
states: ‘‘To arrive at our savings, we 
have considered the change in opera- 
tions which permits us to finish-broach 
the bore of the gears before cutting 
and hardening—-which eliminates the 
need of grinding the bore. In addition, 
we are getting a more accurate gear.” 


Heat-treating and finishing costs 
were reduced from $2.05 to $0.35 per 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


unit, thanks to the elimination of the 
grinding operation and a material 
reduction in the cost of heat-treating. 
Electronic induction heating has 
solved many production problems in- 
volving the application of heat to 
sharply defined areas, treatment re- 
quiring rapid heating, and the braz- 
ing or soldering of small or complex 
assemblies. General Electric also has a 
complete line of electric furnaces for 
all types of heat treating, as well as 
small unit heating devices. Our heat- 
ing specialists will gladly submit un- 
biased recommendations on the type 
of electric heating equipment best 
suited to your job. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


756-130-8744 








DIPPED IN MOLTEN ZINC 
For thé Gmosd 





The metal parts of farm machinery, equipment, € 
structures and installations are constantly ex- lA TCWG!) GH) 


| 
} posed to the elements that are the cause of rust and 
| 
| 
{ 





corrosion. Hot-Dip Galvanizing definitely seals 
out these causes because it seals in the metal. 
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BUCKETS 





_—— CULVERT PIPE 


WINDOW SCREENS 


MOLTEN ZINC applied to metal by the Hot-Dip Gal- Time-tested and proved under climatic conditions 
vanizing process provides the utmost protection against in all parts of the world, Hot-Dip Galvanizing has long 
rust. Because, through the high temperatures invclved, paid its way in providing longer life, greater uninter- 
this process creates a fusion of protective zinc with the rupted service, and in effecting savings by averting 
base metal. costly replacement and maintenance. 

Only Hot-Dip Galvanizing creates a bond of iron-rich For information regarding your particular problems 
alloy which holds the best possible coating of protective of rust and corrosion, write American Hot Dip Gal- 
zinc to the metal, sealing out the causes of rust and vanizers Association, Inc., First National Bank Building, 
corrosion. Fittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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POWER made 









possible 


by ALLOY STEEL 


The mighty crawler tractors that carve airports 
and highways out of wastelands are actually mo- 
bile power plants. And these power units are 
made possible by alloy steel! Only alloy steels 
have the qualities of strength and resistance to 
wear necessary for the rugged existence of a 
crawler tractor and alloy steels permit the elim- 
ination of excess bulk and weight. 

Many vital parts of these powerful monsters 
are built of Wisconsin Alloy Steels. These alloy 


steels have proven their quality in thousands of 
applications. Better control, fewer rejections, finer 
steel, are more than slogans to Wisconsin Steel- 
men. They are the very foundation of Wisconsin 
steelmaking tradition. 

Contact Wisconsin’s sales and metallurgical 
staffs for the facts you need about alloy steel ap- 
plications. You'll get the benefit of top-flight 
steelmaking “know-how,” because the name 
“Wisconsin” means excellence in alloy steel. 


WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY 


(Affiliate of International Harvester Co.) 


180 North Michiaan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


STEEL OF SUPERB QUALITY 


WISCONSIN 


PN an-) a 
STEELS 
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A FLIGHT INTO THE FUTURE 


The strange world depicted in this illustration 
likely doesn’t look half as fantastic to you as 
our world today would look to residents on 
earth 100 years ago. 

Many new products are in the offing. The 
versatile alloys—aluminum and magnesium— 
possessing lightness combined with great 
strength, will play an important part in these 
new developments. Bohn engineers would 
like to discuss with you the many advantages 
of these light metals in relation to the products 
you make. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BLDG. — DETROIT 26, MICH. 


St tli stininnineir mail 





Designers and Fabricators—ALUMINUM © MAGNESIUM 
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e BRASS © AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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Photo: Courtesy Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., Quincy, Mass. 


Five-inch holes—in armor plate six and one-half inches thick, were 
completed in one drilling and two fly-cutting operations. From 
fifty to several hundred holes were produced per piece. The unusual 
performance of this Cincinnati Bickford Super Service Radial demon- 
strated its outstanding accuracy, ease of handling, and stamina. 


Consult us on your drilling problems. 


Write for detailed Bulletin R-24-A. 


See our condensed catalog in Sweet's File. 
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THE CINCINNATI BICKFORD TODL CO. cincinnes 
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The Cincinnati Bickford 
chrome nickel spindle sleeve 
and bearings feed down 
with the spindle—so no 
matter what the length of 
feed, the spindle is rigidly 
supported. Feed pressure 
is taken by an unusually 
large thrust bearing. Roller 
and ball bearings require 
lubrication at intervals of 
three to four months. 


Equal Efficiency of 
Every Unit Makes the 
Balanced Machine 








9, Ohio U.$.Ae 
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BISSETT STEEL CO. 


PHONE EX 2000 
915 E. 67th St., Cleveland, O. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


IMMEDIATE 
FROM STOCK SUBJECT 


SHIPMENT 


STOCK, 
DELIVE 


NOT SURPLUS. 


RY 
TO PRIOR SALE 


Call our local representative. 


Ted White 
Detroit 4, Michigan 
HOgarth 1743 
Manufacturers’ Service 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
BRoadway 9642 
Saville & Company 
Pittsburgh 6, Pennsylvania 


E Merson 0440 


Mr. A. Edgar McElroy Industrial Metals Products Co. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Erie, Pennsylvania 
PIlgrim 0958 Phone 22-867 
COLD FINISHED CARBONS—ROUNDS 
QUAN SIZE ANAL. QUAN. SIZE ANAL, 
1316 lbs 7/16 C-1035 34000 Ibs. 1-3/4 X-1315 
41276 ” 195 A-1335 11400 1-13/16 B-1113 
15344 5/8 X-1314 17300 ” 1-18/16 X-1315 
9600 ” 5/8 C-1040 20000 ” 1-7/8 B-1112 
1100 3/4 X-1315 7963 ” 1-7/8 X-1020 
8573 3/4 C-1137 7979 ” 1-7/8 C-1019 
8737 138/16 C-1040 16500 ’” 1-7/8 C-1040 
17740 13/16 C-1118 6000 ’ 1-15/16 C-1022 
10540 13/16 C-1137 17200 ” 1-15/16 X-1815 
27390 13/16 C-1045 600 ’” 1-15/16 C-1040 
6300 7/8 C-1019 700 ’ 1-15/16 B-1112 
550 7/8 C-1022 386606 ’ 2 B-1112 
21225 7/8 C-1040 9100 ” 2 B-1113 
518 7/8 C-1118 19658 ” 2 C-1020 
13787 7/8 C-1137 32319 ” 3 X-1335 
11387 15/16 C-11387 | 11800 ” 2 C-1019 
6249 15/16 C-1040 | 7ea8 * 2 X-1315 
2536 15/16 C-1118 9100 ” 2 C-1040 
7900 15/16 B-1112 893 ” 2-1/8 X-1315 
1165 15/16 B-11138 | 10800 ” 2-1/8 C-1040 
760 ] C-1118 104386 ” 2-1/8 B-1112 
3256 l SAEX-1315 22000 ” 2-1/4 C-1019 
124 1-1/16 C-1118 28868 ” 2-1/4 B-1112 
I8710 1-1/16 B-1118 10000 ” 2-1/4 B-11138 
1737 1-1/8 C-1040 28000 ” 2-1/4 X-1815 
1814 ” 1-1/8 C-1137 $778 ” 2-1/4 X-1020 
50000 ” 1-1/8 C-1118 1500 2-3/8 C-1035 
1800 ” 1-1/8 ©-1019 9200 2-3/8 C-1040 
13000 ” 1-3/16 C-1019 33000 ” 2-3/8 X-1815 
9655 ”’ 1-3/16 B-1112 18670 ” 2-7/16 B-1112 
1694 ” 1-3/16 C-1117 18000 ” 2-7/16 X-1815 
5334 ” 1-3/16 C-1118 19000 ” 9-1/2 B-1112 
27000 ’ 1-1/4 C-1040 $8459 ” 9-1/2 X-13815 
17000 ” 1-1/4 B-1111 2300 ” 2-9/16 X-1815 
17000 ” 1-1/4 B-1112 1400 ” 2-5/8 C-1040 
68000 ” 1-1/4 X-1815 20600 ” 9-5/8 X-1314 
9400 ° 1-1/4 X-1335 8500 ” 9-11/16 B-1112 
10000 ” 1-5/16 B-1112 21885 2-7/8 X-1315 
8821 1-3/8 C-1019 500 ” 2-7/8 C-1085 
15000 ” 1-3/8 C-1040 16500 ” 92-15/16 X-1315 
20928 ”’ 1-8/8 C-1020 1600 ” R C-1040 
56751 1-3/8 B-1112 9n448 ”" 8 C-1187 
18000 ” 1-3/8 C-1137 $100” $-1/8 <X-1815 T 
41315 °’ 1-3/8 C-1118 Rann ” 8-1/4 C-1040 T 
3200 ” 1-7/16 C-1187 6300 ” 3-8/8 C-1187 
6042 ” 1-7/16 B-1112 BRR0 ” 8-7/16 C-1019 
19600 ” 1-7-16 C-1118 7000 ” 8-1/2 X-1315 
5500 ° 1-7/16 B-1113 1583 ” 8-1/2 C-1040 T 
113516 ” 1-1/2 B-1112 11600 ” §$-5/8 X-1815 T 
9206 ’ 1-1/2 X-1814 1600 ” 8-8/4 X-1835 
74200 ” 1-1/2 X-1815 6400 ” 8-3/4 X-13815 
31000 ” 1-1/2 C-1020 10000 ” 9$-8/4 X-1815 T 
19500 ” 1-1/2 X-1335 11705 ” 3-3/4 C-1040 T 
32000 ” 1-9/16 B-1112 1400 ” = 8-15/16 C-1020 
17500 ” 1-9/16 X-1815 14000 ” 4 X-1815 T 
17400 ” 1-5/8 C-1040 18300 ” 4 X-13815 
1h agp 15000 " 4-1/4 X-1315 T 
29900" 1.5/8 BAll19 eee gs Se ane a 
“S700 om , ~ 8 X-1314 833000 ” 4-1/2 X-13815 T 
15000 - 1-5/8 X-1315 10000 ”’ 4-1/2 C-1040 T 
7600" 1-8/4 C-1020 10000" 5 X-1315 T 
14500 ” 1-3/4 C-1040 2000 ” 5-1/2 C-1040 T 
19338 ” 1-3/4 C-1019 9600 ’” 5-1/2 X-1315 T 
3900 ” 1-3/4 B-1112 10000 ’ 6 X-1815 T 
COLD FINISHED SQUARES—CARBON 
QUAN. SIZE ANAL. | QUAN. SIZE Al 
143 Ibs 7/16 C-1030 14876 Ibs. 1-3/8 X-1 
1456 ” 3/4 B-1112 6375 1-7/16 X-1l 
7200 3/4 C-1019 206 ” 1-9/16 B-1 
4214 ” 3/4 B-1111 6900 ” 1-5/8 X-1 
4586 ” 3/4 X-1315 7284 1-3/4 C-1 
7672 ” 7/8 X-13 4458 1-7/8 X-1 
2709 7/8 B-1 4144 2 C-1 
6518 15/16 X-1 3400 2-1/4 X-1 
6322 l B-1l 1700 ’ 2-3/4 X-1 
22762 ” l X-1! 3900 3 xX 
512 ” 1-1/8 X-1 4700 ’” 8-1/4 X-13815 
10613 ” 1-1/4 X-1 8100 ” 8-1/2 
8712 ” 4 


Mr. John Gorman 
Dayton 5, Ohio 
TAylor 7639 


Disque Steel Products Co. 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
¥Ranklin 3654 

W. W. Munroe Company 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
NEwstead 7918 
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26n0 ” 


100 


2198 ” 


1862 
2000 


4689 ” 
9ARN ” 
5080 ” 


QUAN. 
1100 Ibs. 


8000 
4957 
4092 
10645 
1700 


11000 ’ 


6300 
21000 


3840 ” 
8900 ” 


COLD FINISHED FLATS 


C-1019, C-1020, C-1022 





THIS IS A PARTIAL STOCK LIST. 


CALL EX 


2000 


(CLEVELAND) 


FOR 





*BESSEMER 


SIZE QUAN. SIZE 
3/16x1-3/4 360 lbs. 3/4x1-3/4* 
3/16x1-7/8 3983 ” 3/4x1-3/4 
3/16x2 2850 ” 3/4x2 
3/16x2-1/4 190 ” 3/4x2-1/4 
3/16x2-1/2 4560 ” 8/4x2-1/2 
3 16x2-3/4 $581 ” 3/4x3 
3/16x3 2335 ” 3/4x3-1/4 
3/16x4 4040 ” 3/4x3-1/2 
1/4x1/2 4550 ” 3 /4x4-1/2 
1/4x5/8 2300 ” 3/4x5 
1/4x3/4 10050 ” 3/4x6 
1/4x7/8 2983 ” 3/4x10 
1/4x1-1/2 7469 ” 7/8x1 
1/4x1-3/4* 4000 ” 7 /8x1-1/8 
1/4x1-3/4 4065 ” 7/8x1-1/4 
1/4x2-1/4 5310 ” 7/8x1-1/2 
1/4x2-1/2* 4000 ” 7/8x1-3/4 
1 /4x2-1/2 4000 ” 7/8x2 
1/4x2-3/4 2231 7 /8x2-1/4 
1/4x3 S321 ” 7 /8x2-1/2 
1/4x3-1/8 1863 7/8x2-3/4 
1/4x3-1/4 4032 7/8x3 
1/4x3-1/2 “7 7 /8x3-1/2 
1/4x4-1/4 1970 ” 7/8xA4 
1/4x5 940 7/8x4-1/2 
1/4x6 1900 ” 7/8x6 
5 /16x3/8 1800 ” 7 /8x8 
5 /16x1/2 2075 ” 1x1-1/8 
5 /16x3/4 2000 ” Ix1-1/2 
5/16x7/8 650 ” 1x1-3/4 
5/16x1 988 1x2-1/2 
5/16x1-1/2 5444 ” 1x2-3/4 
5/16x1-3/4 4530 ’ 1x8-1/2 
5/16x2 3500 ” 1x4 
5/16x2-1/2 2291 1x4-1/2 
5/16x2-3/4 3772 ” 1x5 
3/8x7/16 2781 1x5-1/2 
3/8x1/2 678 ” 1x8 
3/8x9/16 2500 eh 
3/8x5/8 5267 x12 
yy 2200 1-1/8x1-1/4 
3/8x1-1/8 2003 1-1/8x1-3/4 
3/8x1-1/4? 307 ” 1-1/8x2 
8/8x1-1/4 1159 ” 1-1/8x3 
3 /8x1-1/2° 1900 ” 1-1/4xl-1 /2 

/8x1-3/4 1988 ” 1-1/4x1-3/4 
3/8x2 7621 1-1/4x2 
8 /8x2-1/2 1100 ’” 1-1/4x2-1/4 
3 /&x2-1/2° 2582 ’” 1-1/4x2-1/2 
3/8x3 2100 ’” 1-1/4x3 
3 /Rx%-1/2 1875 ” 1-1/4x3-1/2 
3/8x4 1640 ” 1-1/4x4 
3/8x5 796” 1-1/4x4-1/2 
3/8x6 9786 ” 1-1/4x5 
7/16x5/8 5997 ” 1-1/4x6 
7/16x1 2000 ” 1-1/4x10 
1/2x5/8 2050 ” 1-1/2x1-3/4 
1/2x7/8 2300 ” 1-1/2x2-1/4 
1/2x2-1/4* 1393 ” 1-1/2x2-1/2 
1/2x3-1/4 3050 ” 1-1/2x2-3/4 
1/2x3-1/2 5397 1-1/2x3 
1/2x4-1/2 7300 ’” 1-1/2x4 ‘ 
1/2x5 1640 ” 1- -1/2 x4- 1/2 

/2x8 @41 ” 1-1/2x5-1/2 
9/16x1-1/4 1415 ” 1-1/2x6 
5/8x11/16 4230 ” 1-1/2x8 
5/8x3/4 ripe” 1-1/2x10 
5/8x1 3530 ” 1-1/2x12 
5/8x1-1/4 2197 ” 1-3/4x2 
5/8x1-1/2 1074 ”’ 1-3/4x2-1/2 
5 /8x1-3/4 1356 ” 3/4x2-3/4 
5/8x2° 8018 ” 1-3/4x8-1/2 
5/8x2-1/4 3729 ” 1-3/4x5 
5 /8x2-1/4* 3391 ” 2x2-1/4 
5/8x2-1/2° 2500 ” 2x3-1/2 
5 /8x2-3/4 1690 ” 2x4 
5/8x8* 1663 ” 2x5 
5/8x3-1/4 3518 ” 2x6 
5 /8x3-1/2 1000 2x10 
5 /8x4 1374 9-1/4x2-1/2 
5 /8x5 2230 ’ 2-1/4x3 
5/8x8 1520 2-1/4x3-1/4 
5/8x10 2105 9-1/4x4-1/2 
5 /8x12 2300 2-1/4x5 
3/4x7/8 2162 9-5/16x4-1/4 
$/4xl1 2047 9-1/2x4 
3/4x1-1/4 987 ’ 9-1/2x4-1/2 

3 /4x1-1/2 2050 2-1/2x6 

COLD FINISHED HEXAGONS—CARBON 

SIZE ANAL. QUAN. SIZE ANAL 
11/32 B-1112 10000 Ibs. 1-1/2 X-1020 
11/382 B-1113 36539 1-1/2 B-1112 
3/8 X-1020 1600 ” 1-1/2 B-1113 
7/16 X-1315 3300 ” 1-5/8 X-1315 
/8 C-1137 6900 ” 1-5/8 B-1112 
31/32 B-1113 11109 ” 1-3/4 B-1112 

X-1315 24100 ” 1-3/4 X-1315 

B-1112 7162 ” 1-13/16 B-1112 

X-1020 10756 ” 1-7/8 B-1112 
-1/16 B-1112 9800 ” 1-7/8 X-1315 
-1/8 X-1020 11700 ” 2 X-1020 
-1/8 X-13815 10875 ” 2 C-1040 
-1/8 B-1112 16428 ” 2 B-1112 
-3/16 B-1112 18440 ” 2 X-1315 
-1/4 X-1020 7300 ” 2-1/8 X-1315 
-1/4 X-13815 1600 ” 2-3/16 X-1315 
-3/8 X-1835 7100” 2-1/4 X-1315 
-3/8 X-1315 S547” 2-1/4 B-1112 
-7/16 X-1020 8000 ” 2-1/2 X-1315 
-7/16 B-1112 1100 ” om C-1120 


ITEMS. NOT “LISTED 
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Bearings that run on a film of oil . . . that do not wear 


...the bearings that made possible accurate rolling 
day after day down to .0003”. 


More than 525 new stands have been built with 
Morgoils and over 135 old stands have been rebuilt to 


permit Morgoil accuracy. 


Write for the 24-page bulletin with its cover of .0003” 
aluminum foil, made possible by Morgoil Bearings... 


it will interest YOU. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Rolling Mills - Wire Mills - Gas Producer Machines - Regenerative Furnace Control 





English Representative: 
International Construction Co. 
56 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, England 
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As the EDITOR 


Confusion Is Worldwide 


After examining Japan’s late arsenal for war, one is impressed by the large tonnage 
of materials and parts that is strewn over the broad area in which the defeated nation 
operated. From the dismal piles of bombed structural steel on the three tiny islands 
of Wake to work-in-process in the plants of Korea, Manchuria and North China are 
great stores of ferrous metals ranging from pig iron, steel ingots and potential scrap 
to wire products, bars, sheets, forgings and stampings. 

This residue from the war is found everywhere. In shipyards on Honshu are 
impressive stocks of plates, left stranded by the sudden ending of the war. In the 
congested manufacturing centers of Japan proper incendiary bombs frequently stopped 
production suddenly, leaving substantial inventories of bar stock alongside batteries of 
fire-warped lathes and screw machines. In Japanese occupied portions of the Asiatic 
mainland in rolling mills, locomotive and car shops and manufacturing plants are 
thousands of tons of billets, wire rods, forging blanks, pig iron, scrap and odds and 
ends of stampings, partly machined parts and unfinished assemblies—all orphaned 
by the end of hostilities. 

But this does not tell the whole story. When Japan capitulated, the rigid discipline 
of the aggressor was relaxed suddenly. For the first time in years, millions of people 
were on their own. One of the results of this sudden change was a curious dispersion 
of metal resources. It is not uncommon to see several lengths of heavy seamless tubing 
or die block behind the hut of a poor farmer. On rough country roads beasts of 
burden pull carts laden with steel channels and angles. Where they are going nobody 
seems to know. 

What this confusion means in relation to the difficult task of rehabilitating the 
Far East is not clear at the moment. For one thing, the very obvious over-abundance 
of scrap, semifinished steel and partially processed products and parts is offset by 
scarcities of certain essentials—notably coal. Also, with refugees and repatriates over- 
running the land, patterns and templates have been removed from shops to be used 
for firewood. Because of long neglect of motive power, rolling stock and road bed, 
railroad transportation still is inadequate. 

From this sketchy outline of conditions in East Asia, it is apparent that tremendous 
problems of organization must be solved before a balanced economy can be restored 
to the area. Unfortunately, a large part of the industrialized world shares the same 


formidable problem. 
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PRICE CONTROL: So much heated dis- 


cussion was generated during the debate over con- 
tinuance of government price control, it is difficult 
for the ordinary person to properly evaluate the argu- 
ments, for and against, and come to a firm conviction 
on the issue. John Q, Citizen’s confusion is under- 
standable. Even the economists are as far apart 
in their viewpoints on the subject as are Washington 
and Moscow in the making of the peace. 

Chester Bowles and other government price con- 
trollers have done the nation a distinct disservice 


through their disconcerting propaganda in support 
of unrelaxed bureaucratic domination of the peace- 
time economy. Their alarmist predictions of wild in- 
flation have only served to befuddle the public. It is 
not stretching the point to say their immoderate 
stand, as much as anything, contributed to the 
independence of Congress in enacting extender 
legislation. 

It is not clear what kind of price control we are 
going to have after June 30. The compromise 


measure which finally emerges is expected to be 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 





stronger than the bills passed by either the Senate 
or the House. Also, there is the possibility Presi- 
dent Truman may veto the extender leaving the 
country without any kind of governmental price 
regulation. In event of this there is the possibility 
the existing price control law will be temporarily 
extended by congressional resolution, 

Modified price control legislation, if adopted, will 
put businessmen on a hot spot. Their’s will be the 
job of restraining inflation. Should they fail, Con- 
gress will not delay reinstituting rigid regulations 
from which the economy may be a long time squeez- 
ing out from under, Nobody wants that to happen. 

—p. 70 
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SALE APPROVED: Approval by the Justice 
Department of sale of the government-owned steel- 
works at Geneva, Utah, to the United States Steel 
Corp. was not unexpected. For one thing it was 
assumed the War Assets Administration, before an- 
nouncing acceptance of U. S. Steel’s bid, had prior 
informal approval of Attorney General Clark. 

In approving the sale as not in violation of the 
antitrust laws, Attorney General Clark pointed out 
addition of Geneva to U. S. Steel facilities will not 
materially change the latter’s position relative to 
other segments of the steel industry. 

In 1939 national steelmaking capacity was 81,- 
828,958 net tons of ingots, of which 28,885,000 tons, 
or 35.3 per cent, was controlled by U. S. Steel. 
By Jan. 1, 1946, however, although national ingot 
capacity had risen to 91,890,560 net tons, U. S. 
Steel’s share, including certain government facilities, 
represented only 31.4 per cent of the total. Addi- 
tion of Geneva’s capacity of 1,283,000 tons will raise 
U. S. Steel’s proportion of national ingot capacity 
to 32.7 per cent, still considerably less than in 1939. 

—p. 68 
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FOUR-IN-ONE-PROCESS: 5 mooth, 
bright finishes are given parts made of various 
metals and edges are deburred by Roto-Finishing, 
one of the relatively new techniques to reach a 
high degree of engineering precision in recent years. 

Using limestone or granite chips, honing com- 
pounds and steel balls in water-tight tumbling bar- 
rels, this four-in-one process can be made to embrace 
grinding for deburring, polishing, honing and wet 
coloring. The latter is a kind of bonus operation 
done with various sizes of steel balls or other color- 
ing media after parts are prepared by any of the 
preceding methods. 

Its manifest economy for large volume brighten- 
ing of die castings, removal of parting lines and 
uniform rounding of edges of many small cast or 
stamped parts assuredly will call attention of pro- 


duction men to the process. —p. 98 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Peak wartime 


exports of iron and steel (p. 62) were registered 
last year, which, incidentally, was the second high- 
est export year in the industry’s history, being 
topped only by record shipments in 1940. Products 
shipped almost exclusively reflected military ex- 
pediency. . . . Forty cents of every sales dollar of 
the iron and steel industry (p. 63) went into pay- 
rolls last year, increase of 3 cents over the amount 
paid out in 1937, a representative prewar year. 
Only 2.5 cents per sales dollar were paid out as 
dividends in 1945 compared with 5 cents in 1937. 
... April shipments of steel into consumption (p. 63) 
reflected improvement in,» wake of steelworkers’ 
strike, but the betterment was shortlived since May 
movement is believed down as result of production 
curtailment due to the coal miners’ work stoppage. 
. . . Use of nuclear energy for power and detailed 
analysis of gas turbines for ground and air installa- 
tions highlighted discussions (p. 64) at the semi- 
annual meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in Detroit. Convention program 
of this organization, third oldest technical society 
in the nation, was extremely broad in scope with 
some 84 papers and addresses by 91 authors being 
presented at 38 technical sessions. . . . First full- 
scale meeting of the Drop Forging Association since 
end of the war (p. 65), held at Chicago, devoted 
chief attention to reconversion topics. . . . Indus- 
trialists are giving increasing consideration to suita- 
bility of plant locations as they seek to improve 
efficiency as a means of offsetting ever rising costs. 
Among factors influencing search for new locations 
(p. 66) are desire to be near markets; accessibility 
of raw materials and sources of components; need 
of buildings suitable for mass production; and, de- 
sire to avoid congested urban conditions. . . . In 
attempting to determine relationship between tor- 
sional and tensile properties of steel (p. 92) the 
tensile test is found a better means of determining 
yield points, but the torsional test measures strength 
and ductility in a more fundamental manner... . 
Major strikes affecting the metalworking industries 
apparently have subsided for this year (p. 61) and 
these industries will enter the second half with fair 
prospects for accelerating production. Pipelines to 
fabricating companies, however, remain to be filled 
and raw material shortages will continue through 
third quarter. Many companies see September as 
the month in which they will achieve a high pro- 
duction rate—more than a year after our guns were 


silenced in Europe and Asia. 
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Chemical Analyses Testing 


Every day, year in and year out, ton after ton of 
steel passes the scrutiny of Inland’s “trained eyes” 
... Samples are gathered from all operations and sub- 
jected to exacting tests before the steel is permitted 
to be rolled into final form. 

Chemical analysis maintains a careful control 
over all elements . . . holds them in proper propor- 
tion and within rigid tolerances. Further control is 
possible by means of the spectograph and the com- 
parator, that present a graphic record of the exact 
composition. Optical Pyrometers eliminate guess- 
work ... allow operators to control temperatures 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: BARS 

STRUCTURALS e PLATES « SHEETS 

STRIP e TIN PLATE ¢ FLOOR PLATE 

PILING e REINFORCING BARSe RAILS 
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accurately at all times. In addition, tensile, hardness 
and metallographic tests are conducted to maintain 
satisfactory properties. The combined control exerted 
by these tests is assurance of the quality fabricators 
can expect ... and get from Inland Steels. 

Inland steelmakers working together closely, care- 
fully on each individual order means that order will 
“measure up” to every requirement when delivered. 

Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, 
St. Louis, St. Paul. 






































T@ TEXACO Regal Oils (R& 0 


FOR ALL HYDRAULIC UNITS 


JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 


TUNE 


60 


Retotm 


rOPPAGES of hydraulic mechanisms may occur 
S at any time, and they generally come suddenly, 
with no apparent warning. Most stoppages are 
caused by: 1) sludge, due to oxidation of the 
hydraulic oil, and 2) rust, due to moisture that 
gets through ordinary oil film onto the metal 
parts. Rust is particularly likely to form during 
periods when the machine is idle. 

Texaco Regal Oils (R & O) are strongly in- 
hibited against both rust and oxidation. They 
stand up under high temperatures and agitation 
—preventing sludge formation. They “plate” the sur- 
faces of valves, gears and other parts with a rust 
resisting film so that moisture does not reach metal 
surfaces. In addition, Regal Oils (R & O) will not 


IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH 


“*HYDRAULIC OIL THAT 


events Sladge and Kus. 


foam. This means smooth, dependable operation. 

Texaco Regal Oils (R & O) have proved them- 
selves in service on all types of hydraulic units, 
from giant presses to small machine tools. One 
nationally famous user writes that they “... ‘ have 
eliminated the difficulties formerly experienced 
with oil varnish in the hydraulic system.” Lead- 
ing hydraulic equipment manufacturers use and 
recommend Texaco Regal Oils (R & O). 

There is a complete line of Texaco Regal Oils 
(R & O) to meet every hydraulic machine require- 
ment. For full information, call the nearest of the 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 
48 States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Losses to steel and automobile production caused by work stoppages since V-] Day are por- 
trayed in the chart chove. Steel ingot. loss is estimated at nearly 20 million tons, Loss in auto 


f 


mobile output is difficuli to calculate, but postwar production to dat 


under “what could have been” 


1 couple million unit 


Production Prospects Improved as 
Mayor Labor Disputes Are Settled 


Nearly 20 million tons of steel lost in postwar work stoppages. 
Effects of shortages born of strikes to be felt for many months. 
Hundreds of minor disputes pending, but impact will be less 
severe than industry-wide walk-outs 


WITH the great cycle of major “re- 
conversion” strikes in subsidence, the 
iron, steel and metalworking industries 
will enter the second half of 1946 with 
good prospects for steadily accelerating 
operations. 

Minor strikes still loom in many indus- 
tries and will continue to hamper pro- 
duction, but for the first time since last 
autumn the country is free of paralyzing, 
industry-wide stoppages, such as the steel, 
coal, railroad and electrical strikes. 

Small labor unions have scheduled 700 
strikes during the next 30 days to en- 
force demands for wage concessions al- 
ready granted the big unions. Many of 
these disputes, however, will be settled 
before work actually stops and the im- 
pact of the total stoppages will not be 
comparable with the steel and coal 


strikes. Currently the U. S. Labor Ds 
partment is working to settle 311 work 
stoppages involving 162,000 persons 

Indicative of the upturn that should 
be experienced during the last six months 
f this year is the recent 
hasic industries. Steel ingot production 
has climbed to 85 per cent of capacity 
a gain of 10 points last week and 42 
points since the low of 43 .per cent of 
capacity reached during the coal strike. 
Soft coal production is at a higher rate 
than before the strike started, A major 
automobile producer, down for six weeks, 
has resumed. 

If the basic industries are permitted 
to continue production, unhampered by 


recovery in 


further work stoppages, many metalwork 
ing companies now stvmied hw shortages 


of materials expect to reach a fairly 








PRICES GOING UP 


Higher coal prices, imminent 
freight rate increases, greater costs 
of mining iron ore and other ad- 
vances in operating costs are ex- 
pected to lead to upward adjust- 
ment of steel prices within a mat- 
ter of weeks. A revision in pig iron 
prices reportedly was being drawn 
up in Washington last week. 

Approximately $3.70 of the $5 
increase granted steel producers 
this spring was required for the 
18%-cent hourly wage increase 
granted at that time. This left 
producers only $1.30 to compen- 
sate for cost increases absorbed 
during the war and which were 
estimated to require a price in- 
crease of $2 to $2.50 a ton, prior 
to the wage increase. 





high rate of operations by 


Although 


major 


September 
strikes may be out 
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MAN-DAYS LOST THROUGH STRIKES 
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of the picture for the remainder of the 
vear, the effects left by those which have 
been held will be felt throughout the 
third quarter and perhaps longer. The 
steel and coal stoppages especially have 
emptied the pipelines to consumers’ 
plants and many weeks will be required 
to refill these pipelines and balance stocks. 
The strikes in the copper mines and re- 
fineries, now in process of being settled, 
will be felt for from two to six months. 

The losses caused by the various strikes 
since V-J] Day have been more tremen- 
dous than generally admitted. In the 
ten months since the war ended in 
Asia, United States mills have produced 
51 million tons of steel ingots. Had the 
industry not been hampered by _ the 
coal strike in October, 1945, the industry- 
wide steel strike in January and Febru- 
ary, and the coal strike in April and 
May, plus the scores of minor strikes 
which plagued various companies, it is 
reasonable to assume the industry could 
have operated at about 90 per cent of 
capacity during the past ten months and 
produced about 70 million tons of in- 
gots. Thus the loss in steel ingots may 
be counted at upwards of 20 million 
tons, or more than enough to produce 
10 million automobiles. 

During the ten months from August, 
1944, through May, 1945, ingot produc- 
tion was 22,036,000 tons greater than 
in the first ten months following the 
war's end. 

In many lines of consumer goods, the 
loss is much greater. In automobiles, 
for example, the production in the ten 
months since the war ended has been 
1,163,000 units, including trucks. Had 
the 1941 rate of production prevailed 
during these ten months, output would 
have been more than 4 million units. 
Discounting the latter part of 1945 as 
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necessary for reconverting plants, the 
same comparison shows 830,000 units 
built in the first five months of 1946 
compared with 2,225,000 in the compar- 
able 1941 period. 

The strike losses, particularly those 
in steel, coal, copper, lumber and lead, 
will be felt critically during the next 
two or three months. The steel shortage 
is particularly bad, because inventories 
everywhere have been reduced to the 
vanishing point. 

Mills are under tremendous pressure 
for. tonnage and practically all products 
are being sold on a monthly quota basis 
under which old-time cttstomers are al- 
lotted a percentage of the total monthly 
output. 

This famine in steel has given rise 
to pressure for reinstitution of a priorities 
system for distributing the available pro- 
duction. Civilian Production Administra- 
tion is resisting this pressure, however, 
on the ground that the mills are doing 
a good job under their voluntary alloca- 
tion programs and because CPA officials 


believe that “regulation begets regulation 
and priorities beget priorities.” An ex- 
ception has been made in the case of 
housing and farm equipment. 

Producers themselves are unable to 
answer the consumer’s often repeated 
question, “When can we get delivery 
on steel?” Generally, producers are sold 
out for all of 1946 on carbon products 
and have not opened books for 1947. 

This picture could be changed quickly 
in favor of the consumer seeking tonnage, 
however, if steel production is unhamp- 
ered by work stoppages and raw ma- 
terials shortages for the next several 
months. For one thing, much of the 
tonnage of producers’ books is believed 
duplicate tonnage, subject to cancella- 
tion as deliveries ease. Such cancellations 
would create vacancies in producer's 
schedules, permitting shipments to other 
consumers earlier than promised. Stéel 
companies have no way of knowing how 
much of their backlog is duplicate ton- 
nage, but suspect that the total is large. 

The loss in steel production due to 
the coal and steel strikes has caused the 
program for providing steel for urgent 
war rehabilitation requirements abroad 
to be postponed for the remainder of 
this year. The program originally called 
for 850,000 tons for shipment abroad 
during first half. When the steel strike 
was called the program was dropped, 
only to be revived on a reduced scale 
calling for about 650,000 tons. The coal 
strike caused the reduced program to be 
dropped. Because the need for steel in 
this country is so great, it now is re- 
ported the entire program will be held 
over until next year, although there is a 
chance for revival late this year. 

Tin plate has been excepted in the 
export cancellation and this product has 
been moving out of the country on a 
quarterly directive basis. For the third 
quarter, 112,000 tons of tin plate have 
been allocated for export and probabili- 
ties are that the fourth quarter quota 
will be even larger. 


Wartime Steel Exports from U.S. Totaled 
35,800,000 Tons; 1945 Was Peak Year 


NINETEEN forty-five was the peak 
wartime year for United States iron and 
steel exports, when 7,911,711 net tons 
were shipped to foreign users, according 
to figures compiled by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, based on reports by 
the Department of Commerce. Figures in- 
clude lend-lease tonnages and, in some 
cases, steel that was sent overseas for 
the use of our military forces. 

Last year was also the second highest 
export year in the industry’s history, 


topped only by record shipments in 1940 
of 8,752,712 tons. 

In the five-year period from 1941- 
1945, total exports amounted to 35,800,- 
000 net tons, only slightly less than the 
total tonnage of steel used in this country 
to build ships during the same time. 

In 1944, the last year for which figures 
are available, the United Kingdom took 
24 per cent of all our exports of iron and 
steel. Canada followed with 15.4 per 
cent, and Russia with 14.6 per cent. 
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Payrolls Take 40 Cents of 1945 Steel Sales 
Dollar; Dividends Half of 1937 Payments 


PAYROLLS and materials accounted 
for 82% cents of the steel industry’s 
sales dollar in 1945, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. Forty 


marked for depletion and depreciation. 
This compares with 4% cents in 1944, 
and 5 cents in 1937. The 1945 cost of 
materials and supplies, 42% cents, was 


cents of every dollar received last year up % cent from 1944. 

from sale of products went into pay- The amount of each dollar received 
rolls. This was an increase of 3 cents by the industry that was paid out for 
over the amount paid out in 1987, a selling and general administrative costs 


representative prewar year. was up ¥% cent in 1945. 

Compared with 1937, exactly half as 
much of the 1945 steel dollar remained 
after costs to be paid out as dividends 
for investors. Two one-half 
were paid out for this purpose in 1945, 
compared with 5 cents in 1937. 

The amount per dollar paid out in 
taxes during 1945 shows a drop of 2% 
cents from this same cost in 1944. 


April Steel Shipments Up 
Slightly from March Figures 


and cents 

Shipments of steel made for sale in 
April totaled 4,698,081 net tons, slightly 
larger thon the 4.644988 tons shipped 
in March, according to the accompany- 
ing tabulation by the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. Of the 64,059,000 
tons effective steel finishing 
82.3 per cent was used in April, com- 
77.4 per cent in March. 
April, 1945, 


The amount per sales dollar set aside 
in 1945 as a reserve for future contin- 
gencies was % of a cent. This figure 
represents an increase of % of a cent 


net 


capacity, 


pared with 
However, comparison with 


from the amount set aside in 1944. 
Of the 1945 dollar, 6 cents were ear- 


is much less favorable, shipments in that 
month being 5,769,768 tons, represent- 
ing 94.9 per cent of capacity. 

During April 362,387 tons of steel were 
shipped to other members of the indus- 
try to be converted into further finished 
products, compared with 431,075 tons 
ia March and 515,722 tons in April, 1945, 


April differed little 
those of March in most products. Com- 
April figures 


shipments from 


parisons are as follows, 
being given first: Structural shapes, 340,- 
055 tons and 326,787 tons; sheared and 
universal plates 383,584 and 396,538 tons; 
standard rails, 152,385 and 168,889 tons; 
hot-rolled bars, 723,826 and 733,853 tons; 
cold-rolled 141,100 126,345 
tons: wire rods, 95,954 and 99,194 tons; 
55,620 48,523 
tons; hot-dipped tin plate, 
170,910 and 178,605 tons; electrolytic 
tin and terne plate, 93,821 and 70,315 
tons; hot-rolled sheets, 550,724 and 580,- 
865 tons; cold-rolled sheets, 325,609 and 


bars, and 


nails and_ staples, and 


and _ terne 


311,685 tons; galvanized sheets, 129,- 
374 and 128,696 tons; hot-rolled strip, 
117,304 and 141,314 tons; cold-rolled 


118,200 and 105,892 tons. 


strip 
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Hold ASME 


Convention 
At Detroit 


Approximately 1200 attend 
38 technical sessions featuring 
84 papers and addresses. 
Nuclear energy among sub- 
jects discussed 


DETROIT 
HIGHLIGHTED by discussions _ of 
nuclear energy for power and detailed 
analysis of gas turbines for ground and 
air installations, the semiannual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers unfolded a panoply of 38 tech- 
nical sessions featuring 84 papers and 
addresses compiled by 91 authors, requir- 
ing the combined facilities of the Statler 
and Book Cadillac Hotels in Detroit for 
four days last week. 

Ushered in by intense heat and humid- 
ity, a tornado and an unending deluge of 
rain, the meeting was attended by an 
estimated 1200 persons. The Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada was a joint par- 
ticipant 

In addition to the maze of technical 
sessions, there were scheduled seven in- 
spection trips, four general lincheons, 
two general dinners of similar character 
and a formal banquet, At the latter K. T. 
Keller, Chrysler Corp., was toastmaster, 
General Jacob L, Devers, head of the 
Army Ground Forces, spoke on “Ameri- 
ca’s Security” and Lieut. Gen. W. S. 
Knudsen, General Motors Corp., received 
honorary membership in the society. 

The Navy Department’s interest in 
nuclear energy for power use was touched 
upon at a dinner meeting Monday by 
Rear Admiral H. G. Bowen, chief of re- 
search and inventions for the Navy. He 
recommended approach to the use of 
atomic power “in the grand manner, lest 
we fall flat on our faces,” and cited the 
Navy’s recognition of its possibilities in 
ships, submarines and aircraft, 

Other contributors to the “atom” din- 
ner were Senator Brien McMahon who 
explained provisions of his bill on atomic 
energy; and A. L. Baker of the once- 
mysterious Kellex Corp, and still associ- 
ated with the Manhattan District Project. 
He disclosed the first “atomic pile” for 
industrial use is now in process of being 
harnessed to a power generating source. 
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PRESSED METAL INSTITUTE MEETING: At the speaker's table at the 

spring meeting of the Philadelphia district of the Pressed Metal Institute 

June 11 were, left to right: Harry Cutler, general manager, Cutler Metal 

Products Co., Camden, N. J.; George Sokolsky, writer and lecturer; Walter 

A. Gorrell, president, E. J. McAleer Co., Philadelphia; William J. Meinel, 

president, Heintz Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; and Tom J. Smith, executive 
vice president of the institute, Cleveland 








\ second dinner meeting, on Tuesday 
evening, was devoted to industrial plan- 
ning for airpower in the postwar period. 
Maj. Gen. B. W. Chidlaw, deputy com- 
manding general of engineering activity 
at Wright Field, presented his views, and 
a paper by J. Carlton Ward Jr., presi- 
dent, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
was read by Dean C. Smith. Principal 
emphasis of these experts was in the di- 
rection of providing sufficient govern- 
ment funds for pursuing aircraft research 
to its fullest extent in the years ahead. 

Air transportation and its relation to a 
better understanding among the world’s 
peoples were reviewed at a luncheon 
meeting by J. Parker Van Zandt, director, 
aviation research, Brookings Institution 

Some plain talking for management on 
the subject of labor problems was pro- 
vided by Albert E. Meder, attorney for 
Beaumont, Smith & Harris, Detroit. He 
urged management to meet the issue of 
production standards head on, and “if 
strikes over such matters are necessary, 
then let’s have them.” His further words 
had a familiar ring, especially to Detroit 
industrialists: “The most important issue 
facing management today is getting a fair 
day’s work. Employees either will not 
work a full eight hours or, if they do, 
slow down on the job. Labor leaders ad- 
mit it, but cannot do anything about it.” 


Eight technical sessions were devoted 
to research in metal cutting procedures, 
and to modern production methods. The 
heliarc welding process, resistance weld- 
ing with storage batteries, arc welding of 
alloy steels and photoelastic investigation 
of residual stresses in welds were among 
the techniques discussed. Four papers 
dealt with general aspects and economies 
of modern materials handling methods. 

The automotive flavor of the meeting 
was emphasized by four papers dealing 
with use of special types of power plants 
in ordnance vehicles—the Chrysler five- 
bank tank engine, General Motors 2-cycle 
diesel engines for ordnance vehicles, spe- 
cial Ford engines developed for tanks, 
and the Cadillac twin V-8 power plant. 

Other subjects included noise control 
in aircraft, details of special Great Lakes 
ship designs, induction and _high-fre- 
quency dielectric heating, centrifugal 
casting, springs, chains, locknuts, rubber 
and plastic developments, education and 
training of industrial workers, and four 
discussions of steam boiler problems met 
within generating stations. 

The fall meeting of the society will be 
held in Boston, Sept. 30 to Oct. 3, and 
the annual meeting will be held in New 
York, Dec. 2 to 6. No decision was made 
on the site of the 1947 semiannual meet- 
ing, but Chicago has preference. 
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Reconversion Topics Featured at 
Convention of Drop Forging Group 


THE FIRST full scale meeting of 
the Drop Forging Association since the 
end of the war drew large attendance 
of leaders in the drop forging industry 
June 14 and 15. This eleventh annual 
meeting, held at Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, dealt particularly with subjects 
of importance in conversion from war- 
time to peacetime conditions. 

Taking as his title “Forgings in Ger- 
many after the War,” Victor F. Braun, 
president, Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cuda- 
hy, Wis., reported his impressions as 
a representative selected by the War 
Production Board to study the art of 
forging as developed during the war in 
Germany. Edwin Hodge Jr., president, 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co., gave a_ talk 
on “How the Steel Situation Looks to 
Us,” embodying many helpful sugges- 
tions based on experience in Pittsburgh 
and Washington. 

Following a round-table discussion on 
June 15 the use of chronologs in the 
drop forging industry was dealt with 
on the basis of practical experience with 
more than 100 installations of these in- 
struments. 


Use of Chronologs Discussed 


Panel chairman of this session was 
Ralph R. Root, sales manager, Electrical 
Manufacturing Division, National Acme 
Co., Cleveland, Chronolog applications 
to shears and board hammers were cov- 
ered by R. G. Hale, Cape Ann Tool Co., 
Pigeon Cove, Mass. Joseph Varga, Ladish 
Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis., dealt 
with applications in comection with 
trimming presses, steam hammers and 
Maxipresses. D. E. Johnson, Steel Im- 
provement & Forge Co., Cleveland, told 
of the help that chronologs can give 
to machine operators and also of or- 
ganized labor’s reception of them. 

New officers and directors of the as- 
sociation were introduced at the annual 
dinner June 14 by the retiring president, 
Charles E. Letts, who is president, Letts 
Drop Forge Inc., Detroit. These 1946-47 
officers and directors are: President, 
Roland J. Ahern, president, Billings & 
Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn.; vice presi- 
dent, Ralph A. Mitchell, vice president, 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 

Directors, Walter S. Story, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Maine Steel 
Inc., Portland, Me.; Raymond D. Moore, 
general sales manager, St. Pierre Chain 
Corp., Worcester, Mass.; W. O. English, 
manager, Forge Division, National Lock 
Washer Co., Newark, N. J.; Ray B. Tripp. 
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vice president, Ohio Forge & Machine 
Corp., Cleveland; Kk. E. 
dent, Alliance Drop Forging Co., Alli- 


Walter, presi- 


ance, O.; Elmer W. Cress, vice president 
and treasurer, Buchanan Steel Products 
Corp., Buchanan, Mich.; Barney C. Cox, 
president and general manager, Melling 
Robert 
Smith, president, Milwaukee Forge & 
Machine Co., Milwaukee; and I... M. 


Fehrenbach, vice president and general 


Forging Co., Lansing, Mich.; R. 


manager, Indianapolis Drop Forging Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Blast Furnace and Coke 
Oven Group Elects Officers 


More than 250 persons attended the 
annual spring meeting of the Eastern 
States Blast Furnace Coke Oven Associa- 
tion at the Pittsburgh Field Club, Aspin- 
wall, Pa., June 14. C. L. Potter, manager 
of coal and coke research, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, delivered a 


paper on “The Preparation of Coal and 


Coke for Coke Ovens and ‘Blast Fur- 


naces.” 


1. A. Kraemer, superintendent, by- 
product coke plant, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Monessen, Pa., was elected president of 
the association for the 1946-47 term; 
Gorden R. Baer, superintendent of blast 
furnaces, Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., was elected vice president; and John 
]. Cavett, superintendent of coke plant 
Aliquippa works, Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp., was named secretary-treasurer. 


Electroplaters Convention 
Held at Pittsburgh 


Over 1100 attended the _ thirty-third 
annual convention of the American Elec- 
troplaters’ Society, at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, June 17-20. Technical 
sessions included papers on “Tin Plat- 
ing of Strip Steel at High Speed,” by 
G. C. Jenison and S. S. Johnston. Weii 
ton Steel Co.; “Examination of Electro- 
Cleaned Steel by the Electron Diffraction 
Technique,” by C. W. Smith and I. L 
Karle, Detrex Corp.; and “Corronizing 
Wire Screen Cloth Using Radiant Heat- 
ing,” by J. Edward Bemiller, Hanover 
Wire Cloth Co., and Damon C. Antel, 
formerly of Standard Steel Spring Co. 


Present, Past and Pending 





@ BETHLEHEM STEEL NAMES CLARKE TO NEW POSITION 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—C. E. Clarke succeeds Frank Robbins Jr., retired, as general man 


ager of Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plant at Steelton, Pa., ettective July 1. W. E 


Grainger 


succeeds Mr. Clarke as assistant general manager at Sparrows Point 


@ BERNO REPLACES WYSOR IN GOVERNMENT POST 


W ASHINGTON—Harry L. Berno has been named chiet, Metals Section, Industry Branch, 


Economics Division, United States Ottice 


succeeding Rutus J. Wysor. 


ot Military Government tor Germany 


@ ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CO. BUYS OHIO PLANT 


New York-——Electro Metallurgical Co, has purchased for $5,050,000 the government 


terrosilicon and calcium carbide plant at Ashtabula, O. 


@ FIRM HAS $4 MILLION MACHINE TOOL ORDER BACKLOG 


SPRINGFIELD, MaAss.—Untfilled orders of Van Norman Co., machine tools and automo- 
tive repair service equipment producer, exceed $4 million, James Y. Scott, president, 


said last week. 


@ PORTSMOUTH BLAST FURNACE ORE BRIDGE DAMAGED 


PorTSMOUTH, O.—Wheeling Steel Corp.’s blast furnace here, part ot property sold to 
Portsmouth Steel Corp., was banked tor 48 hours last week when an ore bridge was 


damaged, 


™@ STRIKE NOTICES SERVED ON GREAT LAKES SHIPPERS 


CLEVELAND—CIO National Maritime Union has served 30-day strike notices on 10 Great 
Lakes vessel operators. Union seeks reduction ot the work week and wage increases. 


™@ STEEL BAR STANDARD APPROVED FOR PROMULGATION 


WasHINGTON—Simplitied practice recommendation tor hot-rolled carbon steel bars and 
bar-size shapes, effective June 30 and identitied as R222-46, has been approved for 
promulgation by the National Bureau of Standards. 

@ WSA REVISES VESSEL TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 
WasHincton—War Shipping Administration will increase vessel transportation charges 
3 per cent June 24 on shipments from Atlantic and Gult ports to the Pacitic Coast. 
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Industry Looks for New Plant Sites 


Rising production costs spur industrialists to seek plant locations 
that are conducive to higher efficiency in manufacturing and 
distribution. Backlog of plant demand plus current needs give 


promise of high level of new construction 


By VANCE BELL 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


INDUSTRY'S constant effort to lower 
production costs through increased effi- 
ciency has inspired industrialists to give 
considerable thought to new locations for 
plants. In fact, the striving for increased 
efficiency of plants takes on new signifi- 
cance now that wages of production 
workers and costs of raw materials are 
climbing. 

Proof that some of that thinking has 
jelled into action are numerous new plants 
on which construction was started or 
planned after the ending of war last 
August but before building materials 
shortages and restrictions became acute 
this year. 

While this new plant construction rep- 
resents decentralization of some com- 
panies’ operations it is not strictly de- 
centralization in all cases. With some 
companies which are expanding opera- 
tions, new plant construction amounts 
to establishments of branch plants. But 
the significant point in both instances 
is that the action is opposite to central- 
ization, 

Among principal factors influencing in- 
dustrialists to search for new locations 
for plants are: 1. Desire to be near mar- 
kets; 2, desire to be near to raw materials 
or sources of components; 3. need of 
buildings suitable for housing new, efti- 
cient facilities for mass production; and 
4. desire to avoid congested urban con- 
ditions. 

A graphic example of the desire to be 
near markets was pointed out recently 
by J. L. Perry, president, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, who said that 
“for several years now, the density of 
consumption of steel has been moving 
away from Pittsburgh. As transportation 
costs rose, not only in absolute cost per 
ton shipped, but also in proportion to 
the value of the product shipped, other 
centers of steel manufacture developed 
closer to the main growing centers of 
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steel consumption. All these trends, to- 
gether with changes in marketing methods 
and increases in freight rates, worked 
toward more and more restriction of the 
marketing areas in which Pittsburgh steel 
manufacturers can compete advantageous- 
ly. 

A recent factor in the shifting of mar- 
kets was the war. Through its activities in 
the war the West Coast, for example, 
gained in population, and industrialists 
are taking that into consideration in 
studying new locations for plants. The 
West Coast also is getting consideration 
as a location for plants to serve markets 
in the Pacific area and the Orient. 


” 


In many instances, new _ industrial 
plants are being located outside congested 
urban areas. This is done, not with the 
thought that prevailing wage scales in 
the industry or unionism can be escaped, 
but with the belief that in the less crowd- 
ed areas there is less unrest among workers 
than in congested urban districts. 


One argument for locating plants in 
small and uncrowded communities is 
that workers in close proximity to the 
soil are apt to be more contented at 
their work than workers who live in 
cramped and often none too pleasant 
living quarters in congested city areas 
where living costs are high and where 
shut-downs find many workers without 
savings to tide them over a “rainy day.” 
In the smaller, uncrowded areas, factory 
workers often can turn to their gardens 
during their time off and be partly self- 
sustaining during plant shut-downs. 
Workers in the industrial plants in the 
smaller communities are paid approxi- 
mately the same wages as in the plants 
of the larger cities and are therefore often 


able to maintain a higher standard of liv- 
ing than workers in the large cities, in- 
asmuch as normally a smaller segment 
of the weekly payrolls in the small towns 
is absorbed by rent and food items. 

Prominent in establishing new plants 
is General Motors Corp. Some time be- 
fore V-J Day, General Motors officials 
announced that the corporation had ear- 
marked $600 million for extension and 
improvemenc of manufacturing facilities, 
with the general aim to eliminate bottle- 
neck plants and to obtain extra capacity 
so that a production level 50 per cent 
beyond the previous peak could be 
achieved. 

There have been some revisions in 
the GM program because of unexpected 
increases in costs, restrictions on building 
programs, and lack of building materials, 
but the following have been projected: 
A new Fisher Body heavy stamping plant 
at Hamilton, O.; a new Fisher Body light 
stamping plant at Columbus, O.; a new 
Chevrolet manufacturing and assembly 
plant at Van Nuys, Calif.; two new Chev- 
rolet manufacturing and assembly plants 
at Brook Park and Parma, O.; a new 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly plant 
at Framingham, Mass.; a new $10 million 
technical center at Van Dyke, Mich.; 
a new small parts plant at Elyria, O.; 
and a new parts plant at Sandusky, O. 

Beyond these, various additions and 
extensions to present GM _ facilities 
throughout the United States have been 


proposed 
Ford Building New Plants 


Ford Motor Co. has under way several 
new assembly plants in the East and on 
the West Coast. A major unit is the new 
Lincoln-Mercury plant at Metuchen, N. J. 

Another auto producer, Willys-Over- 
land Motors Inc., Toledo, O., is contem- 
plating facilities on the West Coast to 
serve markets there and in the Orient. 

In view of the tremendous rate at 
which industrial plants were constructed 
during the recent war period there existed 
for a time a rather widespread _ belief 
that the nation’s industrial plant would 


For its new plant, costing $74 million for construction and equipment, Fruehauf 

Trailer Co., Detroit, chose a site on farm land in Avon Lake, O., near Cleveland. 

The architect’s drawing below shows the half-mile long plant where mass as- 

sembly techniques will be applied to building of truck trailers. This plant will be 
the largest of Fruehauf's facilities 
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Eras a 


be overbuilt when the war ended. From 
1940 to 1944, more than $25 billion 
of new plant and equipment was added 
to American industrial capacity, accord- 
ing to figures from the former War Pro- 
duction Board. 

“This expansion was very unevenly dis- 
tributed among industries,’ WPB pointed 
out. “Steel ingot capacity expanded by 
less than 20 ver cent while norferrous 
metal capacity rose by well over 200 
per cent. For some important branches 
of the metal industries, such as_ ship- 
building and aircraft, the rate of ex- 
pansion was very much greater. 


“Figures on machine tools in place 


contribute supporting evidence of the 
vast expansion of plant and equipment in 
the metalworking industries. At the end 
of 1939, there were 934,000 machine 
tools in place,” WPB said. “Four years 
later, the number had increased about 
50 per cent to nearly 1,400,000. This 
includes the prewar tools that had been 
placed in storage in the reconversion; 
but, on the other hand, the new tools were 
generally larger and very much more 
efficient than those displaced, so that 
the rise in actual operating capacity was 
at least as great as the rough numerical 
comparison indicates. 

“The modern industrial economy has 
always been characterized,” WPB pointed 
out, “by the low degree of utilization of 
its existing plant. In 1939, factories prob- 
ably operated not more than 40 hours 
per week on the average out of a theo- 
1etical maximum of 168; this indicates how 
closely our economic system and our so- 
cial institutions were geared to single 
shift operation: This fact, however, pro- 
vided wide scone for expanding output 
in all but a few continuous process in- 
dustries, well in excess of additional 
investment in facilities, once the exigen- 
cies of war compelled the abandonment 


of peacetime habits. 





Currently prominent in establishing 

new factories, General Motors 

Corp., Detroit, has projected for 

Framingham, Mass., the Buick- 

Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly plant 

shown above in an_ architect's 
drawing 


However, the nation’s industrial plant 
had been sufficiently expanded at the 
end of the war to cause considerable 
expression of belief that the absorbing 
of the hundreds of new structures built 
for war industry would preclude large- 
scale new building of peacetime factories 
for some years to come. The amount ot 
structural steel which went into the na- 
tion’s industrial war plant building, says 
the American of Steel Con- 
struction, New York, provides a good jn- 


Institute 


dcx of its extent. The average industrial 
building tonnage from 1940 through 1945 
ran approximately a million tons a year, 
total 
for the previous six-year period of about 
1,320,000 tons. 


“But,” says that institute, “as we face 


compared with average bookings 


the actuality of postwar industrial build- 
ing demand, it is obvious that as fast as 
steel becomes available for the purpose, 
it will be in heavy demand for at least 
the next five years.” Many of the war 
plants are unsuitable for peacetime in- 
dustries on anything like the wartime 
basis. 

During the war, construction of plants 
for peacetime products was through ne- 
cessity neglected. This backlog of plant 
demand plus current demand give prom- 
ise of a high level af new plant construc- 
tion over the next several years. 

During the war, regional shifts in in- 
dustry were not of great significance, the 
WPB pointed out. “Although the Pacitic 
states made the most striking advance, 
the center of U. S. 
remained where it was before the war— 


manufacturing has 





in the northeastern and north central 
states. 
Although regional shifts of industry 


were moderate during the war there was 
considerable use of the branch plant sys- 
tem, and “today,” says Graham Wood 
ward Parker of the consulting firm of 
Parker & Strackbein, New York, “one of 
the foremost indications of postwar policy 
was given in a recent statement by the 
Motors that his 


company intends to decentralize many 


president of General 
of its main operations, establishing smaller 
plants in smaller communities in various 
parts of the country. 

“The practicality of branch plant pro 
duction,” Mr. 


creased hand-in-hand with the develop- 


Parker asserts, “has in- 
ment of the automatic precision machines. 
Metalworking 
the evolution of the turret lathe from a 


offers many examples— 


mechanic’s instrument to a production 
machine that can be set up any place for 
an 18-year-old girl to operate is an ob- 
vious case 

“It has 


much credit for the decentralization of 


already been suggested that 


industry must be given to the American 
machine designers and builders who have 


sought to integrate in compact, auto- 


matic units the advantages of low-cost 
production. Credit must also be given 
to our great progress in standardizing 
of 
production 


and disseminating a concrete body ¢ 


management methods—the 


control, storeskeeping, cost accounting, 
operations analysis—which have made it 
possible for the branch plant in Okla- 
homa or jin Brazil to be administered 
as effectively as the mother plant in 
Detroit,” Mr. Parker pointed out. 

“As for the future, we may expect,” 
Mr. Parker stated, “that the next tea 
years will see a more equal distribution 
of manufacturing throughout the United 
States and an abundance of manufactured 


products that we have never known.” 
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Utah Steel 
Plant Sale 
ls Approved 


Justice Department finds no 
anti-trust law violation in pro- 
posed disposal of government- 
owned Geneva works to U.S. 
Steel 


SALE of the government-owned steel 
plant at Geneva, Utah, to United States 
Steel Corp., New York, for $47% mil- 
lion was approved last week by U, S 
Attorney General Tom Clark 

In a letter to Lt. Gen. E. B. Gregory, 
War Assets administrator, Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark said: “I do not view the sale 
as such, of this property by the War 
Assets Administration to the United 
States Steel Corp. as a violation of the 
antitrust laws.” 

“This advice,” Attorney General Clark 
asserted, “does not extend to the con 
duct or the practices of the United States 
Steel Corp. in its use of the property, 
nor do I express herein an opinion con- 
cerning the legality or illegality of any 
acts or practices in which the United 
States Steel Corp. or its subsidiaries may 
have engaged or may hereafter engage. 

“It appears,” Attorney General Clark’s 
letter said. “that on Jan. 1, 1939, the 
steel industry in the United States had 
a total ingot capacity of 81,828,958 net 
tons, of which United States Steel Corp 
had a capacity of 28,885,000 net tons, 
or 35.3 per cent of the national capac- 
ity. On Jan. 1, 1946, the steel industry 
had a total ingot capacity of 91,890,560 
net tons, of which United States Steel 
Corp. had a capacity of 28,813,200 net 
tons, including government facilities at 
Homestead, Pa., of 1,895,000 tons, o1 
31.4 per cent of the national capacity. 

“If the capacity of the Geneva plant 
amounting to 1,283,000 tons, is added 
to the present capacity of the United 
States Steel Corp., that corporation’s 
share of the national capacity will rise 
trom its present 31.4 per cent to 32.7 
per cent of the national total,” Attorney 
General Clark said. 

“This,” he pointed out, “is to be con- 
trasted with the position of the United 
States Steel Corp. at the time of its 
formation in 1901, when it produced 
50.1 per cent of the nation’s iron and 
steel output. 
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FLYING LABORATORY: General Electric engineers are shown installing 

a GE jet propulsion engine in the bomb bay of a B-29 Superfortress. 

Operational characteristics will be checked at various altitudes. The 

plane was shown June 21-22 in connection with the opening of GE’s new 
flight test center at Schenectady County Airport, N. Y. 
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Attorney General Clark pointed out 
statistics show the Far West, exclusive of 
Geneva, has an aggregate annual ingot 
capacity of approximately 3,619,000 tons 
of which United States Steel Corp. has 
a capacity of approximately 628,000 


Schwartz Heads New 


APPOINTMENT of Elmer A. Schwartz 
as president of the newly formed Ports- 
mouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, O., was 
announced last week by Cyrus Eaton, 
organizer and chairman of the firm. 

Mr. Schwartz, 45, comes to his new 
post from Republic Steel Corp. for which 
company he has been assistant manager 
of the Youngstown district since 1943. 

Additional details on the Portsmouth 
works purchase by the new company have 
come to light through registration state- 
ment with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. The $12 million which the 
new company will pay Wheeling Steel 
for the plant is made up of $3,775,000 
for the plant; $25,000 for a coal com- 
pany; $4 million for jnventories; and 
$4 200,000 for working capital. 

The Portsmouth-Wheeling Steel con- 
version agreement runs for three years 
and provides that Wheeling roll sheets 
at Steubenville up to 6950 tons of slabs 
per month prior to Oct. 1, 1946, and up 
to 9300 tons of slabs per month there- 


tons, or 17.3 per cent. Total far western 
capacity, including Geneva, amounts to 
approximately 4,900,000 tons. If United 
States Steel Corp. acquires the Geneva 
plant it would have 1,911,000 tons or 
39 per cent of the capacity of the West. 


Portsmouth Steel Corp. 


after. Kaiser-Frazer and Graham-Paige 
will buy from Portsmouth for three 
vears: Sheets, slabs and wire, at regula 
prices, plus standard extras. They will 
purchase all their sheets used up to 54 
inches wide and such additional tonnages 
f greater width as they may desire up to 
5900 tons per month prior to Oct. 1 and 
7900 tons per month thereafter. The 
deal on slabs is up to 7900 tons per 
month and on wire products up to the 
equivalent of 7100 tons of slabs. 

Portsmouth also has several three-year 
deals with Wheeling providing for the 
sale of slabs, coke, stirring rod_ billets 
and silicon sheet bars. The price of the 
slabs is the Pittsburgh base, fob barges, 
Portsmouth, plus $3.78 per gross ton; 
and of the silicon sheet bars, the Pitts- 
burgh base, fob barges, Portsmouth, plus 
$27.50 per gross ton. The price of the 
coke is the OPA ceiling. 

It is estimated Portsmouth will have 
10,000 tons per month of tie plates and 
wire products available for sale to others. 
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CPA To Control 
Distribution of 
Pig Iron Supply 


Plan considered to channel 

iron into critical civilian con- 

sumption. Price rise, subsidies 
, Proposed to stimulate output 


HIGHER prices on pig iron, as well 
as subsidies for certain producers and 
partial allocation of output, was reported 
in immediate prospect last week as 
government agencies took under 
sideration a program for relieving the 
acute pig iron supply situation which is 
holding back a number of critical recon- 
version programs. 


con- 


Extent of the price increase, or the 
amount of the subsidies suggested, could 
not be learned, but some details of the 
overall program under consideration were 
announced by the Civilian Production 
Administration. 

The plan to channel pig iron into vet- 
erans’ housing, farm machinery and cer- 
tain other critical lines was presented for 
consideration to the Pig Iron Industry 
Advisory Committee at a recent meeting. 
It was pointed out by CPA Administrator 
John Small and Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt the need for pig iron for prod- 
ucts used in housing and in farm machin- 
ery was critical. 

Plan for funnelling pig iron to these 
critical requirements would tollow gener- 
ally the “certified purchase plan” applic- 
able to steel, recently effected by issuance 
of direction 12 to steel preference orde: 


M-21. Proposals to increase’ pig iron 
production were incorporated in plan, 


but CPA officials stated these were sub- 
ject to further consideration. 

Upon determination of foundries’ re- 
quirements of pig iron tor preferred pro- 
grams, CPA will issue “a certified pur- 
chase authority” setting forth definite 
tonnages which manufacturers will re- 
ceive in eacn given period from desig- 
nated blast furnaces. 
will take about 25 per cent of production 
of foundry and malleable grades, most 
of which already has been ordered. 

Blast furnaces shipping malleable and 
foundry grades will be expected to dis- 
tribute equitably among their other cus- 


“Must” programs 


tomers the proportion of their production 
not “certified.” 

Requirements for critical products are 
principally in foundry malleable 
grades. In 1945 these grades accounted 
for about 8 per cent of the 50 million 
tons of pig iron produced. 


and 
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A representative of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration told the committee that de- 
spite settlement of the coal strike, the 
outlook for pig iron production for steel- 
making in June is uncertain, because the 
Solid Fuels Administration find it 


necessary to allocate coal from captive 


may 


mines for shipment via boats to the upper 
lakes to stockpile coal there for winter 
use and for public utilities. 

Proposed pig iron certification will ap- 
ply to the following types of equipment: 
Building materials; cast iron soil pipe and 
fittings; cast iron low pressure _ boilers 
for residential heating; bath tubs; sinks; 
lavatories; warm air furnaces; floor fur- 
naces; water closet bowls; cast iron radia- 
tors; pressure pipe and fittings; agricul- 
tural equipment; grain and corn binders, 
corn pickers, corn shellers, harvesters, 
combines, potato diggers, potato pickers, 
bean cutters, sugar beets and cane har- 


fillers, 
vegetable 


silo haying machinery, 
ete., fruit 


similar machinery; wheel type tractors, 


vesters, 
and graders and 
and repair parts; brake shoes for railroad 
use only. 

The current scrap shortage is also plac- 
ing an additional demand upon pig iron, 


CPA officials said, A scrap production 


* 


drive is expected to get under way short- 
ly. Meeting of scrap dealers has been 
called for June 26 to discuss plans. 
CPA made no announcement with re- 
spect to its proposal on pig iron prices. 
In informed Washington circles, however, 
it was reported that in addition to re 
commending an adjustment in the base 
prices on pig iron acceptable to merchant 
producers, it also proposed premium pay 
ments to merchant iron producers as 
stimulating production, such 
the 


National Housing Administration; capital 


means ot 


payments to be arranged through 


expenditures and special subsidies to en- 
courage the bringing into production of 
certain high cost marginal furnaces; and 
“eXCeSSIVE 


government payments of any 


incurred by a foundry 
OPA 


iron from specified mer- 


freight charges” 
conforming with instructions tc 
purchase pig 
chant furnaces. 

It was reported the foundries will be 
asked to provide CPA with data as to 
the source and amounts of their iron sup- 
plies in the past, their production sched- 
ules over coming months, amounts of iron 
requifed to meet such, their estimated 
inventory as of July 31, and the amounts 


of iron to be used in making short items. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL DIGEST 


OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Iron and steel window prices in- 
creased, effective June 14, 13 per cent over 
Oct. 1, 1941, prices. (MPR-591; OPA-T-4660) 

Plumbing Fixtures: An additional increase of 
about 15 per cent over previous ceiling prices 
granted to manufacturers of brass plumbing fix- 
tures, waste fittings and trimmings, effective 
lune 14. Additional increases varying from 10 
to 20 per cent and averaging 14 per cent over 
previous prices for brass plumbing fixture sup- 
ply fittings and trimmings were also announced 
(MPR-591; OPA-T-4661) 

Fans and Blowers: Following price increases 
were effective June 14: 14 per cent for speci- 
fied fans and blowers, when furnished complete 
with a power unit of less than 1 horsepower; 9 
cent for the specified and blowers, 
when furnished complete with a power unit of 
1 horsepower or over. (MPR-136; OPA-T-4662) 

Construction Machinery: Sellers. of 
tion machinery and equipment, who have been 
selling under interim price ceilings 10 per cent 
above base prices in effect Oct. 1, 1941, may 
continue to sell at these price levels through 
july 15. (MPR-186; OPA-T-4664) 

Aluminum Utensils: Manufacturers of sheet 
aluminum cooking utensils authorized to in- 
crease prices between three and four cents on 
the dollar; those of cast ware, a little under 
six cents, effective June 17. (MPR-188; OPA- 
T-4667) 

Baking Machinery: Manufacturers’ maximum 
prices for baking machinery and equipment in- 


Windows: 


per tans 


construc- 


creased 9 per cent over base date “freeze” 
levels, effective June 18. (MPR-136; OPA-T- 
4669) 


Screen Cloth: Manufacturers of bronze and 
copper insect screen cloth may sell these prod- 
ucts on an adjustable pricing basis beginning 
as of June 14. This is applicable only on sales 
to other manufacturers who incorporate this 
type of screen cloth in other products. (MPR-40; 
OPA-T-4675) 

Business Machines: 
machines 
which 


Manufacturers of business 
provided with a formula 
them to recapture their March, 


have been 


allows 





the hourly 
and 
hourly 


increase, 


1942, between 


rate 


dollar margin 
customers for 

the 
average 


gross 
charged 
services 


main- 
rate 


repair 
tenance and average 
paid The 
tive June 24, will not exceed 7 per cent 
165; OPA-T-4670) 

Industrial Materials: Dead-burned 
and magnesite, raw dolomite and fluxing lime- 
ballast high-tem- 
perature materials been sus- 
pended from price control, effective June 19. 
Suspension action covers dead-burned dolomite 
dead burned 


effec- 


(MPR 


mechanics. 


dolomite 


stone, railroad and several 


insulating have 


open-hearth dressing, 


furnace use; fluxing limestone for 


for basic 
magnesite for 
blast furnaces and open hearths and for smelt- 
ing of copper and otkéer minerals; limestone tor 
dolomite for refractory 
blast glass 
furnace Also 
lime silica and 


use as glass stone; raw 
fluxstone in 


similar 


and as furnaces, 


stone, and 
dropped from price control are 
molded amosite high-temperature insulating ma- 
terials, 85 per cent magnesia and diatomaceous 
exclusively to 


uses 


other uses. 


silica insulating materials, sold 
industrial 
plants and industrial heating equipment 
129; OPA-T-4680) 

Power Transmission Equipment: Interim price 
increase of 7.8 ‘per over Oct. 1, 1944, 
prices given manutacturers of industrial power 
including drive shafts, 


power 
(SO 


users as heat insulation in 


cent 


transmission equipment, 
pulleys and similar parts on April 19, has been 
increased to 11.6 per cent, effective June 19 
(MPR-136; OPA-T-4681) 
CIVILIAN PRODUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Tin Mill Products: Producers of certain farm 


machinery products, critical products for the 
housing program, and brakeshoes for railroad 
cars, as well as certain government agencies, 


are entitled to emergency priority assistance for 
the purchase of tin mill products. Any certi- 
fied purchase order must be treated as a rated 
order and accepted accordingly. Where a con- 
flict exists between certifications, preference is 
given to the certification received first, irrespec- 
tive of when the purchase order was placed. 
(M-21; CPA-LD-103) 
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Foreign Trade Development Seen 
Urgent Need in Some Industries 


Layoffs reported threatened in certain heavy lines, including 
machine tools, and railroad equipment, unless export business 


develops to keep war-built facilities occupied. 
be found to stimulate trading 


MANY Americans probably will be 
startled to learn that although the nation 
has searcely got started on the tremen- 
dous job of satisfying the pentup de- 
mand for civilian goods for the home 
market, distress signs already are threat- 
ening in some divisions of the economy 
which are in need of business to keep 
plants engaged, Last week, addressing 
i meeting of business paper editors, 
Arthur Paul, director, Office of Inter- 
ational Trade, Department of Com- 
mere made this clear, speaking about 
the urgency of developing foreign trade 
outlets for certain of our manufactured 
goods. 

Segments of heavy industry soon face 
the threat of cutbacks and layoffs unless 
ways and means are found for foreign 
trade to absorb surplus manufacturing 
capacity mushroomed by the exigencies 
if war, according to Mr. Paul. 

This threat of layoffs, furthermore, is 
not something of concern just for the 


listant future 


It is with us today, surplus 
capacity alreedy being apparent in some 
lines such as railroad equipment and ma- 
hine tools. It promises to be serious in 
others, such as power and communica- 
tions, equipment and chemicals, in one 
or two years, Director Paul said, pointing 
mt that greatly expanded manufactur- 
ing facilities are filling the postwar 


vacuull rapidly. 
Heavy Equipment Needed 


Priority demands of war-torn nations, 
side from food and clothing, call for 
heavy equipment of which we soon will 
have an over-abundance, Mr. Paul de- 
clared. Foreign trade can utilize our 
capacity, he added, if a formula can be 
found whereby our economic system 
based upon private enterprise with a 
minimum of controls can be harmonized 
with nationalization of industry and 
rigid export-import controls as practiced 
in other nations. 

Favoring divestment of controls as 
rapidly as possible, Mr. Paul said the 
primary function of his department is to 
aid private industry in opening up foreign 
markets. While expressing confidence that 
a free economy can engage in trade with 
countries that have nationalized industry, 
he pointed out that negotiation between 
governments is the only way to break 
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Formula must 


down the strangulating trade practices 
created by war. 

Director Paul recently returned from 
western and central Europe which he 
visited to accomplish three objectives: 1. 
To encourage a freer exchange of eco- 
nomic information; 2. to assist in export 
and import control problems, in accord- 
ance with the Potsdam Agreement, in 
the American occupied zone of Germany; 
3. to appraise the effect of nationaliza- 
tion of industry in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. 

He reported progress on all three 


counts. 


President Changes Mind 


Appointment of John R. Steelman as 
director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion & Reconversion came as a surprise 
to Capital newsmen end many others. 
Most everybody had been led to believe 
President Truman was going to let the 
office die on the vine as it were. At any 
rate when the President had announced 
he was nominating John W. Snyder to 
the post of Secretary of the Treasury to 
succeed Fred M. Vinson, elevated to 
Chief Justice of the United States, he 
told reporters there would be no suc- 
cessor to Mr, Snyder who held the post 
of reconversion director, since most of 
the country’s reconversion problems had 
been solved and, consequently, OWMR 
would be gradually liquidated. 


Within a week after this announce- 





JOHN R. STEELMAN 


ment, however, the President appears 
to have changed his mind. At any rate 
at a later conference with newsmen he 
announced appointment of Mr. Steelman 
to the reconversion post with the ex- 
planation that virtually all of the Cabinet 
as well as members of the OWMR ad- 
visory committee had argued for continu- 
ance of.the office. 

In his new job Steelman will also 
continue to function as labor adviser to 
the President, this being at the request 
of Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach. 
Steelman has served as government in- 
termediary in hundreds of labor disputes 
since 1934. In view of the fact many 
of the difficulties of reconversion since 
the end of the war are directly traceable 
to labor difficulties, his background, it is 
believed, may serve him extremely well 
in administering his new office. 


House and Senate Conferees Hold Fate of 


Price Control as Compromise Is Sought 


FATE of government price control 
last week was in the laps of 14 weary 
members of Congress composing the 
conference committee named to iron out 
the differences in the bills passed by 
the House and the Senate. The gentle- 
men of the House named to handle this 
hottest of hot potatoes are: Representa- 
tives Brent Spence (Dem., Ky.); Paul 
Brown (Dem., Ga.); Wright Patman 
(Dem., Tex.); William B. Barry (Dem., 
N. Y.); Jesse P. Wolcott (Rep., Mich.); 
Fred L, Crawford (Rep., Mich.); and 


Ralph A. Gamble (Rep., N. Y.). For 
the Senate: Robert F. Wagner (Dem., 
N. Y.); Alben W. Barkley (Dem., Ky.); 
Sheridan Downey (Dem., Calif.); George 
L. Radcliffe (Dem., Md.); Robert A. 
Taft (Rep., O.); Charles W. Tobey (Rep., 
N. H.); Eugene D. Millikin (Rep., Colo.). 

As a general thing it was though! 
the complexion of the conference com- 
mittee strengthened the chances for a 
much stronger bill finally being adopted 
than either the House or the Senate 
versions. Eight of the Democrats on 
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dt is reported that....... 


U. S. Rubber promises that its 
solid neoprene tires will reduce the 
power consumption of materials 
| handling equipment as much as 
60%. 

get ready with CONE for tomorrow 

‘Shell Development Company 
has patent rights to a new in- 
ternally cooled piston in which the 
upper end of the connecting rod 
forms the top of the piston. 
getready witl CONE fo 

Glenn L. Martin Co. will make 
commercially available their war- 

developed process for printing 
‘photographs on almost any surface. 


get ra a wilt CONTI for temorrow 


_ B.L. McClure Ine. of Norwalk, 
Ohio, has been licensed to manu- 
facture a limitéd number of Hickey 
engines. This 2-cycle engine has 
variable compression adapting it 
to various fuels and loads. 


get ready with CONE for tomorrow 
_, Du Pont has announced a new 
plastic, called ‘‘Teflon’’, which re- 
sists acids including boiling sul- 
phuric and aqua regia. 

getready with GONE fortomorron 

Promenette Radio & Television 
Corp. of Buffalo will make the 
electrical circuits on its radio sets 
by spraying metal lines on a 
plastic base. 


etready withC ONE forton 

Cleveland Transit System re- 
ports that its electrically heated 
switches performed well through 
last winter. 


‘et ready with GONE ¢ 

Eastman Kodak has two new 
photographic papers that can be 
developed in one minute, fixed in 
two and washed in four. 
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Chance-Vought has developed a 
building panel made of balsa wood 
surfaced with aluminum sheets. 


ONES 


The International Ice Patrol will 
‘go into service again equipped with 
planes and radar. 


A Westinghouse engineer proph- 
esies the use of gas turbines in 
ships and central power stations. 


Allis-Chalmers reports that the 
3500 h.p. multistage gas turbine 
that it designed and built for the 
Navy has been operated at a gas 
temperature of 1350 F. 





The Bunker Hill Naval Air Sta- 
tion at Peru, Indiana, has had 
three winters’ experience with run- 
Ways made with a cement dispers- 
ing agent. There seems to be no 
deterioration from freezing or de- 
icing chemicals. 


Ford Motor Co. has patents on 
an amphibious vehicle that looks 
like a small edition of the Army’s 
famous ‘‘duck”’. 


Buckminster Fuller’s Dymaxion 
house is being readied for mass pro- 
duction by Beech Agjrceraft of 
Wichita. It is made largely of 
aluminum, weighs four tons, has 
1017 sq. ft. of floor space and will 
sell for $6500. 


a 


Monsanto has a chemical treat- 
ment for cotton called “Syton” 
that is claimed to increase the 
strength of cotton yarn 40%. 
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the committee have been strong support- 
ers of the OPA while several of the 
Republican members have tended to view 
price control ‘vith at least lukewarm 
sympathy 

Administration leaders are hopeful a 
bill will emerge from the committee 
acceptable to the President. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some members of Congress 
are apprehensive that should the bill in 
its final form prove unacceptable, the 
President will veto it, thus leaving the 
country without control of any kind, 
What would happen in event such 
transpires is anyone’s guess but it is 
clear that should wild price inflation 
follow, with accompanying labor diffi- 
culties, the public might express _ its 
wrath by taking it out on Congress. 

On the other hand the more hardy 
members of Congress are confident the, 
have served the best interests of the 
nation in pulling some of the teeth 
from price control. Many of these 
hardy individuals sincerely feel the pres- 
ent scourge of scarcity will quickly van- 
ish once the way is opened for manu- 
facturers to see their way to make a 


reasonable profit on production, 


Furthermore, they feel that business 
should be given a chance to demon- 
strate its ability to keep prices reason- 
ably in check. As one prominent con- 
gressman points out, “It will be just too 
bad for business if wild price inflation 
follows upon termination of price con- 
trol, or even the relinquishing of some 
of OPA’s powers. If prices rise to inor- 
dinate heights and continue to advance 
despite increased production there is 
little question Congress will immedi- 
ately take up the question and enact 
a price control measure from which 
business will be a long time getting out 
from under. If business is given the 
chance to go it without bureaucratic 
domination and fails to live up to its 
responsibility to hold back inflation, 
there will be no alternative for the 
Congress but to institute price control, 
which it will do quickly, and effec- 


tively.” 


Underground Industry 


Next war will find much of the na- 
don’s vital industrial facilities dispersed 
and underground if the advice of Maj. 
Gen. Everett S. Hughes, chief of Army 
Ordnance, is heeded by industry execu- 
tives, Speaking at a meeting of business 
paper editors, General Hughes warned 
that in another war the nation’s plants 
would be the primary target of enemy 
attack and he urged business to start 
planning now to disperse plants or go 
underground, 

The general declared many wartime 


problems cannot be solved by the Army 
in peacetime. Much progress is dependent 
upon industry co-operation in such mat- 
ters as standardization if the nation is 
to move quickly from peace to war in 
event hostilities break out. It will be 
too late to standardize effectively after 


war starts. 


Heads Metallurgy Division 


Dr. J. G. Thompson has been appointed 
chief of the Metallurgy Division of the 
National Bureau of Standards. Receiv- 
ing his doctorate in chemistry from 
Cornell University in 1920, he has been 
in government service since 1921 except 
tor one year with the Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corp. He has been with the 
Metallurgy Division since 1930, direct- 
ing the work on the preparation of “pure 
iron,” on special refractories for high- 
temperature service and on study of 
the effects of gases in metals. From 1942 
through 1945 he directed the bureau’s 
work on uranium, 

W. F. Roeser, chief of the section of 
Mechanical Metallurgy, has beea desig- 
nated assistant chief of the Division ot 
Metallurgy. 

Other promotions in the Metallurgy 
Division include the appointments of 
G. A. Ellinger as chief of the section 
of Optical Metallurgy, and H. E. Cleaves 
as chief of the section of Chemical 
Metallurgy. 


Mr. Ellinger has specialized in co- 


operative work with the Navy Depart- 





H. C. ANDERSEN 


Former chief of the Danish Ministry of Finance 
Office, Mr. Andersen has been appointed chief 
of the United Nations Finance Department 


ment on development of welding proc- 
esses and techniques for the fabrication 
of ships and accessory equipment. 

Mr. Cleaves is well known for his work 
on the production of “pure iron” by the 
bureau. 


Unfinished Business 


Rapid recovery of bituminous coal pro- 
duction since the ending of the miners’ 
strike is encouraging the view in Wash- 
ington much output lost during the strike 
will be recovered by the end of the 
year. Indicative of this is the fact that 
in the week ended June 8 approximately 
12,635,000 tons were produced compared 
with 11,973,000 in the corresponding 
week of 1945. This gain is expected to 
be bettered in succeeding weeks. Pro- 
duction to date this year of 198,125,000 
tons is about 24 per cent behind that 
in the like period of last year. The 
miners will have to dig at a mighty 
fast pace if the difference is to be made 
up over the next six months. 

Meanwhile, interest centers in govern- 
ment policy with respect to coal mine 
operation. The mines still are under gov- 
ernment control pending acceptance of 
the strike settlement terms by the op- 
erators. Such acceptance is dependent 
upon the granting by OPA of a coal 
price increase to compensate for the 
higher costs resulting from the wage 
boost. Last week it was indicated the 
price question would not be settled for 
at least two weeks. The mine operators 
are reported pressing for an increase of 
35 to 50 cents per ton to offset the 18% 
cents per hour wage concession, and 
they also feel additional price relief wil! 
be necessary to make up for the 5 cents 
per ton welfare fund royalty which was 
granted and which it is claimed is equi- 
valent to a pay raise of three cents an 
hour. Until the price question is settled 
there is little chance the mines will be 
returned to their owners. Washington 
officialdom close to the coal situation. 
however, is of the opinion the mines 
will be restored to the operators within 
45 days at the latest. Incidentally, it 
is said the coal operators, in the main, 
are not too unhappy about the whole 
thing. 


Reilly Quits 


James J. Reynolds Jr., Beverly, N. J. 
has been appointed by President Truman 
to succeed Gerard R. Reilly as a member 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Mr. Reilly is returning to private law 
practice. Mr. Reynolds, a brother of 
Quentin Reynolds, the war correspondent, 
is now on terminal leave as a Navy 
commander. 
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Public Hearings on Foreign Trade 
Agreements Will Be Held in 1947 


United States businessmen and manufacturers will have oppor- 
tunity to express thoughts as to what trade concessions this 
country should demand from and give to foreign nations. Dates 
for hearings will be determined after Oct. 15 


FIRST SERIES of public hearings un-¢¢ 
der the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
since before the war is expected to be 
held by the State Department early in 
1947, Then, United States businessmen 
and manufacturers will have opportunity 
to voice thoughts as to what trade con- 
cessions the United States should demand 
from and give to foreign countries. Last 
December the State Department invited 
15 countries to negotiate trade agree- 
ments with the United States, and of 
them 14 have accepted. 

Preliminary studies are under way by 
two committees appointed by the State 
Department’s Division of Commercial 
Policy. Both are interagency committees 
and their membership includes represent- 
atives of the State, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and Treasury Departments, and the 
Army, the Navy and the Tariff Commis- 
sion. One of them is the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee, whose chairman is 
Winthrop G. Brown, chief of the State 
Department’s Commercial Policy Divi- 
sion, with headquarters at 1818 H Street 
N. W., Washington. The other is the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information, 
with headquarters in the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s building in Washington; this com- 
mittee is headed by Lynn Edminster, vice 
chairman, Tariff Commission. 


Concessions Now Under Study 


The Committee on Reciprocity In- 
formation now is studying ,the products 
involved in the trade, agreements to be 
negotiated with 14 countries, and it is 
drawing up a preliminary blueprint of 
the concessions the United States should 
be prepared to grant on certain imported 
products, and on the concessions the 
United States should request on products 
exported to those countries. Only after 
the public hearings have been held will 
the Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion make its recommendations to the 
Trade Agreements Subse- 
quently the Trade Agreements Committee 
will make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of State and the latter will transmit 
them to the President for approval, 
Dates for the public hearings will not 
be established until after the first meet- 


Committee. 


ing of the Preparatory Committee of 
the United Nations Economic and Social 


Council has been held. This committee 
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was appointed by the council last De- 
cember to prepare plans for a World 
Trade Conference to be held under spon- 
sorship of the United Nations “not later 
than the summer of 1946.” This plan 
was set back because of a lack of readi- 
ness on the part of the representatives 
of a number of countries to enter into 
formal commitments. Initial meeting of 
the Preparatory Committee now has been 
scheduled to be held in London starting 
Oct. 15. 
The State 
await the outcome of the meeting of the 


Department proposes to 


Preparatory Committee before proceed- 


ing with its trade agreements program. 


‘ 


It will want to know whether 51 nations 
will attend the World Trade Conference 
as originally expected and, move particu- 
larly, what sort of an agenda the com- 
mittee will draw up for discussions at 
the conference. After the report of the 
Preparatory Committee following the 
London meeting has been received, the 
State Department will pave the way for 
the public hearings 

In the meantime, the State 
ment is taking action when it can to 
protect American foreign trade against 
discriminatory agreements between cther 
powers. Following State Department pro- 
tests, the proposed British trade agree- 
ment with Greece has been abandoned. 
The State construed the 
proposed agreement as giving the British 
a monopoly over the Greek import and 


Depart- 


Department 


export trade; Britain would have exer- 
cised veto power over Greek foreign trade 
through a proposed Commercial Corp. 
of Greece under joint Greek-British con- 
trol. Formulation of a British-Greek trade 
agreement has been deferred until after 
the October meeting of the World Trade 
Conference Preparatory Committe: 


Various Units of Army Take Over Work 
Of ASF, “World’s Biggest Business” 


ARMY SERVICE Forces passed into 
history at 12 p.m. June 10 with a record 


for a stupendous and unprecedented 


logistical undertaking which put the 


American Army into almost every 


activity. 


numbering 2.,- 


imaginable type of business 
With a peak personnel 
697,051 both military and 
civilian, its primary mission was to pro- 
vide the 


needed from food to weapons. In ad- 


persons, 


soldier with everything he 
dition, ASF transported him across the 
seven seas and, up to the time of its 
disbanding, brought him home again. 
To carry on its huge program, the 
ASF incurred expenditures of more than 
$70 billion, Although it has completed 
the overall job for which it was created, 
initiated by it 


many of the activities 


will be continued over a considerable 
termination and _ re- 
negotiation will take at least until the 


end of 1946, and redistribution and dis- 


period. Contract 


posal of surplus property will require 


an even longer period. These and 


other tasks will be 


tion by other Army components. 


carried to comple- 


Army Service Forces was designated 
popularly as “the biggest business ac- 
tivity the world has ever known.” It ob- 
tained for the American soldier 17,255,- 
000 hand and shoulder weapons, 87,325 
tanks, 2,437,000 trucks, 4,560,000 tons 
$.756,000.000  ata- 


of aircraft bombs, 


brine tablets. 476.000 bazookas. It proc- 
essed 10,352,000 overseas. It conducted 
7500 


atomic bomb development. It purchased 


research projects including the 
13 billion pounds of meat and 17 billion 
pounds of processed and fresh vegetables. 
It operated as many as 1765 ocean ships 
at the peak. It did a lot of other im- 
portant things like constructing the Al- 
Persian 
§22,947 


can highway, developing the 


Gulf supply line, maintaining 
miles of communication lines. 

ASF had but two commanders since 
t was organized in March, 1942. First 
was Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, and the 
second was Gen. LeRoy Lutes who suc- 
ceeded General Somervell when the 
latter retired last spring. General Lutes 
had served previously as General Somer- 
vell’s deputy. 

Basic reason for doing away with the 
ASF is the desire to have as small a 
War Department 


sible in order that its members may not 


general staff as pos 
be burdened with an enormous amount 
of detail which would hamper them in 
setting up overall policies. Details are 
to be handled by the general stafs of! 
the components in the new setup. Un- 
finished work ot the ASF will be re- 
distributed to the 
Air Forces, and Technical Services, while 


Army Ground Forces, 


some of it will be handled direct by the 


War Depariment general staff 
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Engineers’ Committee Offers Plan 
For Curtailing Japanese Industry 


lron and steel production would be limited to 1,600,000 metric 
tons. Aluminum and magnesium production facilities would be 
removed. Nonferrous capacity would be limited. Machine 
tools in arsenals would be eliminated and tool capacity cut 


PROGRAM for the industrial disarma- 


‘ment for Japan has been formulated 


by the National Engineers Committee, 
representing the engineering and_tech- 
nical societies, and has been presented 
to the departments of State, War and 
Navy. 

The plan would: 1—Prohibit the syn- 
thetic fixation of nitrogen; 2—prohibit 
the production of synthetic liquid fuels; 
3—prohibit the production of aluminum 
and magnesium; 4—prghibit the produc- 
tion cf:sulphuric acid and calcium car- 
bide; 5—prohibit the .use of nuclear en- 
ergy; 6—limit the capacities and pro- 
duction of steel and steel products plants; 
and, 7—limit the capacities and produc- 
tion of copper. 

The engineers committee has been en- 
gaged since November, 1945, in evalu- 
ating the critical war potential elements 
of Japanese industry to be controlled 
or eliminated so as to permit industries 
without war potential to function safely 
in a free enterprise economy. Appliea- 
tion of the plan would effect a reduction 
of about 5 per cent in peacetime em- 
ployment in Japan, but it is felt that 
country’s peacetime agriculture and con- 
sumer goods industries should absorb 
this small percentage without difficulty. 


Recommendations for Metals 


Specific recommendations for the met- 
als and minerals industries are: 

I—Iron and Steel: Production to be 
cut from 9,000,000 metric tons annually 
to 1,600,000 metric tons. This would 
be in harmony with the average peace- 
time production (for the years 1926- 
1930) of 1,627,000 metric tons. 

2—Aluminum: All production facilities 
to be removed or eliminated; 4000 tons 
to be imported annually for essential 
domestic needs. In 1948 Japan produced 
312,000,000 pounds of aluminum. 

3—Magnesium: All production facili- 
ties to be removed or eliminated. In 
1944 Japan produced 10,600,000 pounds 
of magnesium, 

i—Copper: Smelting and refining fa- 
cilities to be limited to production of 
85,000 metric tons. During the war 
Japan produced annually 150,000 metric 
tons of copper. 

5—Lead: To be limited to an annual 
production of 20,000 metric tons. During 
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the war years Japan produced annually 
about 78,000 metric tons. 

6—Tin: Annual production of tin to 
be limited to 750 tons. However, she 
may import 35,000 tons annually. 

7—Zinc: Refining capacities to be re- 
duced from 178,600 metric tons annually 
to 40,000 tons. 

The committee further recommended 
that machine tools in arsenals and air- 
craft plants be entirely eliminated and 
capacity in the entire machine tool in- 
dustry be reduced by about 50 per cent. 
It recommended pegging Japanese sul- 
phuric acid production at 3,000,000 me- 
tric tons and calcium carbide at 360,000 
metric tons annually. It further recom- 
mended preventing Japanese individuals 
or business grcups from getting control 
or a financial interest in any nitrogen 
fixation plant abroad. 

Coal production would be commensur- 
ate with the growth of Japanese industry 
and with requirements for exchange for 
imports. Oil storage capacity would be 
reduced from 55,000,000 to 6,000,000 


to 7,000,000 barrels and synthetic oil 
capacity in Japan would be completely 
destroyed. 

As to scientific research to be per- 
mitted in Japan the committee urged 
dismantling of laboratories which served 
the war purposes and prohibition of any 
construction for scientific research which 
might be converted to military purpos<s. 
Special emphasis was placed on elimi- 
nation and prohibition of all activities 
relating to research and development 
of materials utilized in the construction 
of atomic bombs. 

Membership of the National Engineers 
Committee is: Chairman, Carlton S. 
Proctor, Dr. H. Foster Bain, Charles W. 
E. Clarke, Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, Dr. 
R. E. Zimmerman, Dr. Harry S. Rogers. 
Task committee members are Dr. T. T. 
Read, W. B. Heroy, A. C. Fieldner, 
James Rabbit, C. O. Brown, T. R. Har- 
ney, J. H. Critchett, H. R. Lee, W. K. 
Fowler, K. M. Irwin, R. D. McManigal, 
W. E. Mitchell. 


Research of Commerce 
Department Under Study 


Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch, professor 
emeritus, Industrial Engineering Depart- 
ment, Columbia University, will serve 
for about a month as a consultant to 
the Department of Commerce at the 
invitation of Secretary Wallace. He is 
to survey the various types of research 
and development normally conducted at 
the National Bureau of Standards “to 











ATOMIC PLANNERS: Bernard M. Baruch, left, ponders the atomic bomb 

question with Sen. Brien McMahon (Dem., Conn.), chairman of the special 

Committee on Atomic Energy. Mr. Baruch took his seat as United States 
member of the UN Atomic Energy Commission last Friday. NEA photo 
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determine which of them provide the 
most promising basis for stimulating 
new business, increasing employment, 
and raising the standard of living.” He 
also is to make recommendations on the 
best means of transmitting the results 
of government research and other sci- 
entific information to small and medium- 
sized business firms. He also is to recom- 
mend new types of scientific and tech- 
nological development work which could 
be undertaken by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


Monopolies’ Effect on Small 
Business To Be Investigated 


A new subcommittee to investigate 
the effect of monopolies on the competi- 
tive position of small business has been 
formed by the House Committee on 
Small Business. Chairman is Rep. 
Estes Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.) who will 
use the subcommittee to whip up sup- 
port for H. R. 5535, introduced by Mr. 
Kefauver to close loopholes in the Clay- 
ton Act. This bill now is before the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Working 
agencies, particularly the Federal Trade 


largely with government 
Commission, Department of Justice and 
Department of Commerce, the subcom- 
mittee plans to explore the concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of 
very large firms, which has “increased 
alarmingly” during the war. Goal is to 
determine means of making it possi- 
ble for “small firms to compete on even 
terms with industry groups which now 
exercise undue control over lines which 
could and should be competitive.” 

In particular, the subcommittee will 
charges _ that 
groups have succeeded in placing men 


investigate monopolisti 
partial to their interests in certain key 
federal agency positions “where their 
recommendations and directives operate 
to the definite disadvantage of small 
firms.” It also will seek to ascertain 
whether certain so-called “small business 
organizations” are in effect “fronts” for 
larger and monopolistic interests, and 
are thus traveling under “false colors.” 

Other members of the subcommittee 
are Reps. J. W. Robinson (Dem., Utah), 
Henry M. Jackson (Dem., Wash.), Leon- 
ard W, Hall (Rep., N. Y.) and Walter 
C. Ploeser (Rep., Mo.). 


Federal Agency Seeks Labor 
Contracts for Use as Guides 


To increase its effectiveness in reply- 
ing to hundreds of employers and labor 
union officers who write to the Labor 
Department for information on prevail- 
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ing practice in handling moot points in 
existing labor-management contracts, the 
Industrial Relations Branch, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, desires to obtain copies 
of all contracts now existing. 

Acting on a suggestion by Dr. Boris 
Stern, chief of the Industrial Relations 
Branch, the Labor-Management Advisory 
Committee of the U. S. Conciliation Serv- 
ice has endorsed the request. Dr. Stern 
says that his office now is receiving copies 
of collective bargaining contracts at the 
rate of 1200 to 1500 a month but that 
this is merely “a drop in the bucket.” 
For the work to be really effective, says 
Dr. Stern, copies of all contracts must 
be received and analyzed. 

In the meantime, to attempt to satisfy 
the rapidly increasing number of demands 
for information, Dr. Stern and his staff 
have started a revision and expansion 
of the Industrial Relations Branch book 


which has attempted to describe pro- 


visions of labor contracts in the United 
States. First section of the revised book 
will be on “union security,” and will 
show to what extent and in what ways 
union security is provided for in labor 
contracts. This is to be ready about the 
end of June. Anether section covering 
employment and seniority rights of veter- 
ans under union contracts should be 
ready in July. The completed revised 
book, Dr. Stern expects, should be ready 
early next year. 


Record Sales of Surplus 
Consumer Goods Reported 


Disposals of surplus consumer goods 
reached a new monthly high during May 
of $200,149,000 in reported cost, an in- 
crease of about 15 per cent over disposals 
of this type of goods in the previous 
month and an increase of about 400 per 
cent since the first of this year. 


Senate Committee Criticizes U.S. Policy 


In Aircraft Research and Development 


THE United States has not yet de- 
veloped a clear and farsighted national 
policy in aircraft research and develop- 
ment. 

While the aircraft industry has demon- 
strated ingenuity in converting to peace- 
time aircraft production and in switch- 
ing to other civilian products, it is a 
fact that the airplane industry has been 
deflated to the approximate size it was 
in December, 1940. It would take two 
years to rebuild the industry to its pro- 
ductive capacity of September, 1945. 

We have not even set a policy for the 
level of production of military-type air- 
craft and the aviation production ca- 
pacity to be maintained in stand-by con- 
dition—a policy that should have been 
established prior to the drastic cuts and 
termination of contracts on V-] Day. 

These are some of the conclusions of 
the Senate Special (Mead—formerly Tru- 
man) Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense. It finds, in general, 
many instances of “too little planning, 
too late” in our national policy in re- 
gard to the aircraft industry. 

The committee finds that the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has 
made many valuable contributions to 
aviation during the past 30 years but 
has failed to exercise leadership over the 
NACA is found guilty, 


along with the armed forces, of being 


past decade. 


slow in initiating and conducting re- 
search and development in such im- 
portant phases of aviation as jet pro- 
pulsion and guided missiles. The Na- 
Committee for Aero- 


tional Advisory 


nautics should be modified and expanded 
in the light of our wartime experience, 
the investigating committee recommends. 
Represented on NACA’s policy-making 
body, the Senate committee says, shou!d 
be all of the groups interested in fur- 
thering aviation science and “a greater 
voice in its affairs should be given to 
representatives of the various branches 
of the aircraft manufacturing industry.” 
Clear lines of responsibility, co-ordina- 
tion and relationships between the armed 
services afid the NACA and other gov- 
ernmental agencies and private industry 
concerned with air development should 
be established, the 


recommends, 


Senate committee 


Our present facilities for aeronautical 
research and development are _ inade- 
quate, the Mead committee report goes 
on. This is a matter calling for remedial 
action by the government. In particu- 
lar, the committee says, military procure- 
ment during peacetime should allow for 
the purchase of a sufficient quantity of 
models to conduct experimental and 
service tests, and to afford manufactur- 
ers an opportunity to work out problems 
of production engineering, planning and 
tool design. 

“Actual and projected improvements 
in aircraft and missiles threaten to dis- 
sipate our historic natural defenses,” says 
the committee. “We must, as a matter 
of vital national defense, devote suf- 
ficient attention and effort to scientific 
research and development in aviation 
productive ca- 


and adequate aircraft 


pacity. 
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FLEXIBILITY 





A SIMPLE 
ENGINEERING PROBLEM 





Bullard Type D MULT-AU-MATICS are available with 6 or 8 


spindles in 4 sizes for work up to 23’ diameter. 
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Ford swings back into production after 6-week shutdown. As- 


semblies may reach 20,000 weekly soon. 
Chrysler plan sharp increases in schedules in July. 


General Motors and 
Upholstery 


spring wire supply still critically short 


DETROIT 

FINAL assembly lines at the Ford 
Rouge and branch plants swing back 
into production this week after a shut- 
down of six weeks, longest interruption 
since the start of postwar operations 
last July 3. A week earlier, about 60,- 
000 were recalled to manufacturing de- 
partments at the Rouge and_ backlogs 
of parts and subassemblies are grad- 
ually being built up to a balance which 
will permit moving assemblies in the 
next few weeks to new high ground— 
perhaps in the vicinity of 20,000 per 
week. At the present time, the othe 
two of the Big Three, General Motors 
and Chrysler, are averaging about 19,- 
000 and 14,000, respectively, but both 
are planning sharp increases in sched- 
ules after July 1. 
dependent almost entirely upon the up- 
which 


‘Their realization is 


holstery spring wire situation 
sources say should be greatly improved 
within 30 days. Thus a nip and _ tuck 
race for the high weekly total is in 
prospect among the three principal pro- 
ducers, and Ford, with a six weeks 
loss to recoup, is going to be exerting 
every ounce of pressure to outdistance 
GM and Chrysler. 


that fer a while the effort will be suc 


Chances are good 


cessful. 

A recent issue of the Ford News, a 
new publication for employees, took con- 
siderable pains to explain in detail the 
entire parts shortage picture, illustrat- 
ing graphically just what parts Ford buys 
on the outside and listing all the ma- 
jor suppliers whose plants were tied up 
by strikes. There was no effort made 
to justify or denounce these strikes; the 


information was a plain recitation o 
the facts as they stood. 

Value of parts, both rough and _fin- 
ished, purchased on the outside by 
Ford was given as $465 and they in- 
clude all body trim 
ings, side body and door assemblies, 


materials, mold- 
rear windows, ventilator windows, seat 
frames and springs, instruments, orna- 
mental die castings, headlights, radiator 
grille moldings, bumpers, scores of body 
stampings, all body hardware, axle forz- 


ings, muffler assemblies, hydraulic tub- 


ing, torque tubes, timing gears, gear 


shifting mechanism parts, horn rings, 


steering wheels, wiring assemblies, igni- 


tion coils, starter solenoid switches, bat- 


teries, oil filler caps, air cleaners, fue! 
pumps, 50 per cent of all carburetors, 
radiator hose and clamps, spark plugs, 
fans, fan belts, rough forged connecting 
tubing, rough 


rods, rough piston pin 


cast pistons, piston rings, nuts, bolts 
er. 
Of the 42 supplier interruptions coun! 


ed by Ford buyers early in May, some 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—U. S. 
and Canada 


Tabulated by Ward’s Automotive Reports 


1946 1941 
January 121,861 524,073 
February 83,841 509,332 
March 140,777 533,878 
April 248.318 489.856 
May 242.322" 545,321 


Week ended: 


June 1 31,895° 106,395 
June 8 43,175* 133,645 
June 15 46,393* 134,682 
June 22 48,000" 133,565 


* Preliminary 











17 had been adjusted as of last week, 


and those remaining did not involve 


vital parts. Engineers are making con- 
tinuous studies of the feasibility of bring- 
ing into the Rouge plant the manufac- 
ture of parts bought on the outside. 
This is often a tedious proposition, and 
involves extensive tooling, new equip- 


ment and other shifting of facilities. 


Litile progress has been made as yet, 
but it appears certain Ford is moving 
in the direction of buying fewer parts 
on the outside and becoming more self- 
despite the fact the com- 


more highly 


contained, 
pany probably has been 
integrated than any other manufacturer. 


il 


Considerable talk has been heard 
of difficulties between Ford and major 
steel companies in re-establishing prewar 
lines of supply. One version is that in 
the early postwar period Ford buyers 
combed the ranks of smaller steel pro- 
ducers to establish new connections, 
discarding former ties with larger pro- 
ducers. When it was found impossible 


to obtain sufficient material from the 


new sources, buyers went back to th: 
books by that time 


minimum 


larger mills whose 
were jammed, resulting in a 
of interest in catering to Ford’s needs 

Steel from the Rouge 


number of 


mills has been 
dispatched to a suppliers 
unable to obtain material from their ac- 
customed sources. One example is in 
the case of springs. Another is terne 
According to Ford, in- 


| nge! 


plate for gas tanks. 
tegrated steel mills would no 
sell sheet bars to the company’s sourc 
for terne plate, so a tonnage was sent 
from the Other recent 

f 


expediencies included the purchase of 


Rouge plant. 
i. million sandbags from India to get 


spring covers and 


all had to b 


burlap for 


The bag 


needed 
coil wraps. s 
opened out and sewed 

they could be used. A shortage of. gal 


vanized strip steel compelled the r 


together before 


design cf the entire system of scuff 


plates to use synthetics and aluminum. 


Parts Supply Situation Improving 


The gradual cleaning up of scores of 


materials and_ parts 


stoppages among 
suppliers should prove of early benefit 
to the entire industry and should bring 

ray of hope to drivers of new cars 
which are short certain parts like bump- 
ers, clocks and whatnot. End of the 
tieup in scattered plants of Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp. is particularly encour- 
aging as far as bumpers are concerned, 
and the return to production of one divi- 
facilitate 


bringing the Lincoln division of Ford 


sion forging crankshafts may 


back into functioning. 

Hayes Mfg. Corp. in Grand Rapids 
was scheduled to start production of 
bodies and body parts last week, sched- 
ules calling for 500 bodies daily for 
Willys-Overland and 500 sets of door 
stampings a day for Kaiser-Frazer. The 
latter company, incidentally, has been 
unable to effect anything more than pilot 
production cf a handful of Frazer mod- 


els, because of parts shortages, inex- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited 
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perienced workers and the usual bugs 


encountered in getting a new assembly 
line into operation. Representatives of 


K-F are Middle 
West to line up a suitable source for 


scouting around th: 


gray iron castings, come the time when 


1 


output at Willow Run will have 
ed to 1000-1500 per day 


mount- 
They ar 
not having much success, for the cast 
ings picture is about as dark as it has 
ever been 


The gloomy foundry cutlook was em- 


phasized in a recent prolest registered 
by Packard against the government's 
diversion of merchant pig iron from 
automotive accounts to the soil pips 


manufacturing industry, in the interests 
f the housing program. Packard’s gray 
iron foundry has been operating at 25 
per cent of capacity and at that level 
required 200 tons of pig iron 
Suddenly 


50 tons pe! week, or one car 


per week. 
these shipments were cut to 
and the 
foundry was really up against it, since 
stockpiles ol pig had been exhausted. Pig 
iron sources, incidental'y, have been vir- 
tually in hiding from insistent buyers 
the past few weeks, and when you can 
finally manage to flush one out he will 
offer the guess that supplies may 
be considerably easier within the next 
three to four weeks 


> 
Passenger car manufacturing com- 


panies sustained a net loss of $50,153 

of : ‘ 

‘14 in the first quarter, amounting to 
better than 10 cents cn ever dollar of 


sales 1¢ ording to a recen A.M \. sul 


vey which excluded truck and_ parts 
makers he loss, calculated after al 


lowance for tax credits under the ex- 


cess profits tax carryback provisions, is 
greater than that suffered in any similar 
period in the history of the industry, 
although it must be remembered all 
divisions of General Motors were strike- 
bound during the interval. The depres- 
sion year of 1932 showed the second 
greatest deficit, with a loss of 6.7 cents 
on every sales dollar. 

In contrast with the poor showing of 
this year, motor vehicle companies aver- 
aged returns, after taxes, of 3.97 per cent 
in 1945, 2.6 per cent in 1944, 3.1 per 
cent in 1943, 3.56 per cent in 1942, 6.45 
per cent in 1941, 7.07 per cent in 1940, 
and 8.25 per cent in 1939. An indication 
of the cost of operating a large automo- 
tive company while tied up by strikes 
or parts shortages was given in a recent 
comment by Henry Ford II, who esti- 
mated it cost Ford $500,000 a day to 
operate, even though production was 
suspended. 

In a letter accompanying the 79th 
cash dividend paid by Chrysler Corp. in 
21 years, K. T. Keller, president, said 
that shipments of cars and trucks to 
dealers has been at a rate of less than 
50 per cent of capacity. Total passenger 
cars delivered since the start of produc- 
tion in December, through June 13, was 
198,000, and trucks 105,000. 


New truck sales registrations for 43 
states during the first quarter totaled 
74,811, compared with 142,260 for the 
same in the 1941 
period, according to figures compiled by 
R. L. Polk & Co. 


Heavy-duty tires for trucks and tract- 


states three-month 


crs are now in full production in an ad- 
dition to the Detroit plant of United 
States Rubber Co., although there was 
a brief interruption of output recently 
because of labor disaffections. The new 
four-story structure was started late in 
1944 as a war project. Entirely convey- 
orized, it has electrical switchgear rooms, 
tire mold storage space and eight latex 
storage tanks in the basement; mill and 
calender room on the ground floor, fea- 
turing a four-roll calender train for apply- 
ing rubber stock to the tire fabric; three 
Banbury mixers on a mezzanine, charged 
from the second floor; tire building ma- 
chines on the third floor, and individual 
unit vulcanizers on the fourth floor which 
has 24-ft ceiling height. To reduce dust 
and smoke in the area outside the plant 
1s well as throughout the interior, pre- 
cipitators have been added as part of 
modernization of the power plant, which 


also includes two new high-pressure 


steam boilers, each with rated output of 
110,000 Ib per hour. 




















PROGRESS: More than a quar- 
ter of a century’s progress is 
shown in these two pictures con- 
trasting the same operation at 
a Fisher Body plant. Workmen, 
above, are touching up the var- 
nish on a smart coupe of about 
1920 vintage; on the left, a 
modern assembly line touch-up 
requires several painters and 
the inspector in the foreground 
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of HYDRAULIC PUMPS 





and CONTROLS 


Constant delivery vane type pumps, 


variable delivery Piston type 
PUMPs, power units, 


, Volume controls, directional 





can meet all hydraulic 
fits of 
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Number System 
For Bearings 
To Be Set Up 


Committee to prepare recom- 
mendations for numbering of 
antifriction bearings will be 
appointed by A.S.A. 


ESTABLISHMENT by the American 
Standards Association of a uniform num- 
bering system for antifriction bearings 
to replace the multitude of systems cur- 
rently in effect was unanimously agreed 
upon by representatives of diversified in- 
dustries, engineering groups, government- 
al agencies and the Army and Navy meet- 
ing in New York recently. 

Action was taken in response to a 
suggestion by Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal last March. 

Association spokesmen said that the 
Council of Standards of ASA will dele- 
gate a committee to draw up recommen- 
a standard numbering  sys- 
tem, adding that 


groups present at the conference will 


dations for 


representatives from 


probably be designated to serve. The 
association stated that the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, which did 
not have a delegate at the meeting, will 
probably be represented on the commit- 
tee, 

Groups which authorized establishment 
of a uniform numbering system by the 
ASA are the Board, the 


American Transit Association, the Anti- 


Aeronautical 


Friction Bearing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the 


roads, the 


Association of American Rail- 
Automobile Manufacturers As- 
, sociation, the National Electrical Manu- 
Association, the National Ele- 
vator Manufacturing Industry Inc.. the 
National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion, the Power Transmission Association. 
the Society of 


facturers 


Automotive Engineers. 
the Standards Branch of the Treasury 
Department’s Procurement Division and 


the Army and Navy Departments. 


Instrument Society To Hold 
First Exhibition Sept. 16-20 


“Instrumentation for Tomorrow” will 
be the theme of the first National Instru- 
ment Conference and Exhibit which will 
be held Sept. 16-20 in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

During the show, which is sponsored 
by the Instrument Society of America, 
joint meetings with the Instruments & 
Regulators 


Division, American Society 


of Mechanical Engineers, will be held. 


SO 





INSTRUMENT COMMITTEE: 








Members of the local committee in charge 
of the “Instrumentation for Tomorrow” conference and exhibit sponsored 
by the Instrument Society of America are: Standing: A. Shafer, chairman, 
finance committee; S. Prince, chairman, publicity committee; L. Susany, 
secretary, Pittsburgh section, ISA; M. Jacobs, chairman, reception com- 
mittee. Seated: M. F. Behar, liaison representative of instruments and regu- 
lators committee, American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Clarke Fry, 
treasurer, ISA; Paul Exline, chairman, exhibit committee; and R. Rimbach, 
national secretary, ISA. 








Swans DS ..«'. 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
has begun construction of a three-story 
building to house the executive and ad- 
ministrative offices of the company, In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corp., and Birming- 
ham Tank Co. 

—_—O-—— 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich., has developed a testing pro- 
cedure for shock 
which crams the 12 million jolts given 


hydraulic absorbers 


an automobile in its lifetime into a 
month-long test. 
—o— 
Kelco Mfg. Co., Baltimore, has ac- 
quired land opposite its present plant 


and will erect a 25,000 square foot build- 


ing, enabling it to double its output of 
conveying, and _ venti- 


metal and 


dust collecting, 


lating systems and_ other 
stainless steel products. 
—o—. 
Barnes & Reinecke, Chicago, design- 
ers and engineers, have incorporated 
and are planning an expansion of serv- 
ices. 
—o— 


Franklin Metal Products, 
has plans to erect a \larger building to 


Baltimore, 


house its welding and machine work and 
will soon begin production of a wall- 
paper trimming machine. 
snl 
Steel 


has changed its name 


Association of Re-Distributors 

Inc., New York, 

to Association of Steel Distributors Inc. 
—o— 

National Roll & Foundry Co., Avon- 
more, Pa., has discontinued operations 
in its steel foundry and will concentrate 
on production of iron rolls. The foundry 
and equipment are being offered for 
sale. 
aes 

Pittsburgh, has ac- 
Willburt Co., 


Hagan combus- 


Hagan Corp., 
quired plant No. 1 of 
Orville, O., in which 
tion control equipment has been manu- 
factured for the past 27 years. Hagan 
Corp. will take possession on July 1 
and will begin an expansion program at 
the plant. 
= 

Size Control Co., Chicago, a division 
of American Machine & Gage Co., has 
moved to 2500 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, and Walsh Press & Die Divi- 


: 
sion of American Machine has moved 
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into Size Contrcl’s old plant at 4718 
W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
— 

Andrews Lead Construction Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., subsidiary of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., New 
York, has moved its lead burning equip- 
ment in Baltimore to the rear of the 
plant of American Electric Welding 
Co., Baltimore. 

—~O-— 

Conlon Corp., Chicago, has _pur- 
chased the thermostat division of Soreng 
Mfg. Corp., Chicago, and will manufac- 
ture thermostats for its line of house- 
hold ironers and for other uses. 

a 

Animal Trap Co. of America, Lititz, 
Pa., has purchased the Molded Products 
Division of Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Corp., 
Winsted,:Conn., and will produce mold- 
ed cellulose and plastic products at its 
Lititz factory. 

—o— 

Champion Transportation Sales Inc., 
9 South Clinton St., Chicago 6, has been 
organized to handle sales of railway sup- 
plies on a national basis. 

—o— 

Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa., 
has appointed D. D. Foster Co., Pitts- 
burgh, as its Pittsburgh district repre- 
sentative for the full line of Hammond 
services, 

—o— 

Fox Engineering Co., Jackson, Mich., 
multiple-spindle drilling and tapping ma- 
chines and hydraulic press maker, has 
appointed Bert Carpenter Co., Birming- 
ham, Mich., as representative for eastern 
Michigan, northern Ohio and _ northeast- 
ern Indiana. 

— 

Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp., Glass- 
port, Pa., has appointed Ward Weller 
Co., Cambridze Mass., as New England 
representative. 

woe 

Lester-Phoenix Inc., Cleveland, maker 
of die casting and plastic molding ma- 
chines, has completed a plant addition 
adjacent to its existing plant at 2711 
Church Ave. 

—o— 

Dearborn Stove Co., Chicago, has ten- 
tative plans to double its facilities in 
Dallas, Tex. The company is adding 
5000 square feet to its plant and plans 
to add about 60,000 square feet more. 

—0-— 

American Car & Foundry Co., New 
York, has extended its welding activities 
by establishing a Welded Products Divi- 
sion. 

= 

Ekco Products Co., Chicago, has or- 

ganized a wholly owned subsidiary, Ekco 
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Products Co. (Canada) Ltd. Robert 
Mitchell Co. Ltd. will manufacture the 
Ekco items for the new Canadian com- 
pany. 

Ian 

Weddell Tools Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
has consolidated its sales and manufac- 
turing activities in a three-story building 
at 37 Centennial St., Rochester 11. 

—=) 

Lucas Machine Tool Co., Cleveland, 
has plans to construct a plant in Cleve- 
land which will house its factory opera- 
tions and offices. 

—o— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago, 
has changed its name to Sunbeam Corp., 
and its Stewart Industrial Furnace Divi- 
sion has been renamed Sunbeam Indus- 
trial Furnace Division. 

ae 

Levinson Steel Sales Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed exclusive distributor 
for Thorn steel windows and doors. 


—~j— 


American Brakeblock Division, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., New York, has 
purchased 40 acres of land in Winches- 
ter, Va., and plans to erect a factory, 
cost of which will be $500,000 with 


equipment. 


Glenn Martin Co. To Build 
Resin Plant Near Cleveland 


Plans for construction of a vinyl type 
synthetic resin manufacturing plant in 
Lake county, O., thirty miles east of 
Cleveland, have been disclosed by 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, through 
its president, Glenn L. Martin. 

The $1.5 million plant has been ap- 
proved by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration and will be built by Chem- 
ical Plants Blaw-Knox Con- 


struction Co., Pittsburgh. 


Division, 


Kropp Forge Leases Plant 
To Make Large Forgings 


Kropp Forge Co., Chicago, has leased 
from War Assets Administration for a 
period of five years the aircraft forging 
plant it operated for the government dur 
ing the war. Minimum rental is $50,000 
a year, with additional return payable on 
a sales percentage basis. The lease agree- 
ment also carries an option to purchase 
at any time in the first four years of the 
proposed lease. The Kropp company 
plans to convert the plant to general 
commercial forging at a cost of more than 
$500,000. The facilities will be used for 
production of automotive, tractor and 
other larger forgings required on a large 


volume basis. 


New Warehouse 
Being Built for 
National Tube 


Quarter-mile long _ structure 


being erected at company’s 
Lorain, O., mills to speed de- 
livery of pipe 


CONSTRUCTION of a quarter-mile 
long warehouse to help speed detivery 
of small-size pipe essential to housing 
and other important work has been started 
at the Lorain, O., pipe mills of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., subsidiary, United States 
Steel Corp. 

The new building, latest in the com- 
pany’s postwar improvement program, 
will permit efficient and systematic stock- 
ing of standard and line pipe and will 
insure prompt shipments in widely vary- 
ing classes and sizes from these pipe 
mills, largest in the world. 

Contract for the warehouse has been 
awarded to American Bridge Co., another 
U. S. Steel subsidiary, 

The warehouse will house pipe racks, 
cranes, and other new equipment neces- 
sary to stock and ship the many different 


kinds of steel pipe in carload lots 
Previously announced projects in the 
Lorain program are installation of three 
additional by-product coke oven batter- 
ies, which will increase the plant’s coke- 
making capacity to 1,650,000 tons an- 
nually, and concentration of the com 
pany’s buttweld pipe manufacture and 


galvanizing facilities at Lorain 


Metal Fastener Company 
Acquires Prestole Division 


Prestole Corp., Toledo, has been organ- 
ized to take over the assets and business 
of Prestole Division, Detroit 


Co., and will begin operations as an in- 


Harvester 


dependent unit about July 1 at an un- 
disclosed location in Toledo, Harold W. 
Kost, president of the new corporation 
and formerly manager, Prestole Division, 
Detroit Harvester Co., has announced 

The company will make and sell metal 
fasteners used by the automotive, radio, 
electronics and other industries. It is 
engaged in this manufacture at present in 
the facilities of the Harvester company. 

Officers of the company, in addition 
to Mr. Kost, include: John C. Wright, 
Grosse Isle, Mich., vice president and 
William H. Biack Jr., 
secretary. The officers, with John A. 
Hill, constitute the board. 


treasurer; and 


Sl 
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Stabilized Employment Program 
Advocated by NAM Chairman 


Year-round pay for maintenance of living standards, despite 
temporary shutdowns or cutbacks, should be worked out by 
businessmen. Sees continuous jobs as industry's most effective 


answer to critics 


LOS ANGELES 

STABILIZED employment that would 
provide industrial workers year-round 
sustenance pay for maintenance of living 
tandards during temporary shutdowns 
and cutbacks was advocated by Ira 
Mosher, chairman of the board of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
before a Los Angeles audience last week. 

Mr. Mosher’s indorsement came during 
a speech before 500 Californians. He 
said he expected the declaration to pro- 
voke debates far and wide. 

“I maintain,” he said, “that we should 
provide year-around employment for our 
workers. If there must be temporary 
shutdowns and cutbacks in industry, then 
industry should figure out some way tc 
carry its workers through such periods. 

“Most workers want more than any 
synthetic security the government can 
offer them,” he asserted. “And while 
businessmen are the only ones who can 
give it to them, the government and 
the unions are doing everything in their 
power to see that credit goes to them. 

“Perhaps,” he averred, “continuous em- 
ployment is the most deadly weapon 
we can ever forge against the subversive 
forces who would tear down our pro- 
ductive economy and destroy our form 
of government. We must learn to treat 
persons in our employ as human beings. 
That’s the way for business to keep out 
of the doghouse.” 

Earlier, during his visit in Los An- 
geles, Mr. Mosher told reporters: “Most 
businessmen have a story to tell that 
they can be proud of, and it’s time 
they told it. They've never effectively 
tried to answer their critics so that the 
public will understand. 

“Despite President Truman’s veto of 
the Case bill, which I believe was politi- 
cal expediency on his part, and other 
gloomy happenings, I have the utmost 
faith in this nation. We've muddled 
through tough situations before and we'll 
do it again.” 

In advocating removal of all price 
controls, Mr. Mosher said: 

“Rent ceilings are included. These are 
not being maintained, in many cases, 
anyway. Putting a lid on a can over a 
fire doesn’t stop the can from exploding. 
After the last war more than 400,000 
homes were built in the New York city 
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area within nine months after controls 
were lifted. 

“Sure—rentals will go up temporarily. 
They're going up legally or otherwise, 
anyway, But the moment they do, build- 
ing houses and apartments will be such 





IRA MOSHER 


an attractive proposition that, as_ in 
every other business, contractors will 
build so furiously that normalcy will 
soon prevail. 

“It is just a case of taking our medi- 
cine in one big gulp than in small sips. 
One thing is certain: We’ve got to take 
our medicine now or later.” 

Mr. Mosher declared that government 
controls, regardless of the motives back 
of them, have slowed production. 


Bureau of Reclamation Lets 


Large Equipment Orders 
SEATTLE 
Bureau of Reclamation has awarded 
six large pumps to irrigate 400,000 
acres in the Columbia basin area at 
$1,062,975 jointly to Pelton Water 
Wheel Co., San Francisco, and Byron 
Jackson Pump Co., Los Angeles. The 


Bureau also has let contract to Morgan 
Engineering Co., Alliance, O., at $264,- 
234 for a 250-ton traveling crane. A 
contract also has been let to Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J., at $19,800 for pumps at Pasco, 
Wash., plant of the Columbia basin 
project. Shoshone Co., Twin Falls, 
Idaho, is low at $104,145 for pipe lines, 
earthwork, etc., for the Roza project in 
Washington. 

United States Engineer at Portland, 
Oreg., has let a joint contract to Leonard 
& Slate and E. C. Hall, Portland, at 
$1,248,249 for preliminary work on the 
proposed $6 million Dorena dam _ in 
Oregon. 


GE Plans To Boost 
Production in West 


EXPANSION of eastern manufac- 
turers into West Coast production has 
been a_ well-publicized postwar fact. 
However, the extent of- this planning 
was emphasized here recently by dis- 
closure of General Electric Co.’s plans 
to increase its output of electrical 
equipment and products in California. 
These plans were outlined by Ralph J. 
Cordiner, GE vice president, at a San 
Francisco meeting of the Pacific Elec- 
trical Association. 

GE’s plans for the West, he said, 
envision approximately 5000 employees 
in 11 factories and numerous service 
facilities in California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Eventually the company plans to make 
the San Francisco Bay area the center 
of its western operations. In this area 
it will triple the factory employment 
and double the number of all employees, 
including office forces, salesmen, ete. 
The total number of workers is expect- 
ed to reach 2100 at its San Francisco 
Bay plants. 

GE’s plant at Ontario, in Southern 
California, has been growing steadily 
and now produces all General Electric 
flatirons. It has three plants at Oak- 
land, Calif. Two of these are in opera- 
tion now, and the third will be produc- 
ing soon. One Oakland plant now 
produces 130,000 light globes daily, and 
this output is to be raised to 206,000 
a day. The Oakland apparatus plant 
now is producing motors and_ trans- 
formers, and the third factory there is 
expected to be converted to production 
of electrical cable soon. This latter 
plant was operated for production of 
Navy cable during the war. However, 
at the close of the war it was padlocked 
and output will not be resumed until 
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new equipment and machinery are in- 
stalled. 

In addition to these existing factories, 
the company soon will start construction 
of a large factory on a 57-acre site at 
San Jose, 50 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco. Some of the Oakland operations 
will be transferred to the new San Jose 
plant, but it will supplement rather than 
replace the Oakland operations. 

GE expects the western market to 
grow steadily. “The nine western 
states comprise one of the nation’s larg- 
est markets for household electrical ap- 
phances,” he said. 

Mr. Cordiner predicted that in the 
first year of full production, consumers 
in the West will buy 5,653,550 house- 
hold appliances costing $218 million 
valued at 1941 retail price levels. 


Los Angeles Warehouse 
Stocks Virtually Depleted 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Angeles ehapter of the American 
Steel Warehouse Association announced 
last week that area warehouse stocks of 
steel are virtually depleted. 

“Since the settlement of the national 
steel strike, we have been selling more 
than was being delivered,” was the sub- 
stance of the announcement. “There are 
shortages on eyery item with the on 
exception of heavy bars, Sheets are non 
existent; so, virtually, are pipe and 
structurals and light bars.” 


Aircraft Exposition To Be 
Held in Los Angeles 


Los Angeles is the site of one of two 
national aircraft shows to be staged this 
fall by the Aircraft Industries Association 
of America Inc. The exhibition here will 
follow a similar one slated in Cleveland 
Oct. 4-12, 

Private and commercial plane fabri- 
cators, military air services and engine 
and accessory manufacturers will be ex- 
hibitors at the show, first of its kind 
on the West Coast. 

Announcement of the plan was made 
by Clyde M. Vandeburg, executive direc- 


tor of the show. 


Sheet Mill To Be Constructed by 
Seidelhuber Company in Seattle 


New facilities intended to alleviate shortage of rolled steel on 
West Coast. Plant will roll black, galvanized, cold finished and 


corrugated sheets and tin plate. 


Capacity to start will be 


50,000 tons annually; maximum of 300,000 tons planned 


SEATTLE 

ESTABLISHMENT of a steel sheet 
rolling mill in the center of Seattle's 
industrial district, which will mean an 
investment of $3,500,000, a yearly pay- 
roll of $2,400,000, and production of 
£5 million to $7 million annually, has 
been announced by Frank V. Seidel- 
huber Jr., Seidelhuber 
Iron & Bronze Works. 

The Seidelhuber steel rolling mill will 
be a division of Seidelhuber Iron & 
Bronze Works, manufacturer and _ struc- 
tural steel fabricator. The Seidelhuber 
family will finance the project, which 
will employ 800 workers and produce 


vice-president, 


a minimum of 50,000 tons of steel sheets 
and merchant bars annually, to start. 
Facilities to produce up to 300,000 tons 
maximum will be installed. 

George Nickum, Engineering Associ- 
ates Inc., Seattle, is preparing the de- 
signs for the three mill buildings and 
administration building. Consulting with 
the Seattle firm in the preparation of 
surveys and plans is Freyn Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago. 


Engineering Associates expect to call 


general construction bids early in 1947. 


freyn Engineering will handle design- 
ing, purchasing, acquisition and installa- 
tion of all mill equipment. 

Preliminary plans call for three build- 
ings, with two 25-ton craneways in 
each structure, a separate administra- 
tion building, warehousing, work yards 
and ship and rail loading facilities. 

The mill will consist of three buildings 
66 x 1200 ft each, of steel and reinforced 
concrete construction. It will have five 
conveyor-type oil-fired furnaces, and com- 
plete hot roll, cold roll, annealing, pick- 
ling and galvanizing equipment. 




















Architect's drawing of projected Seidelhuber rolling mill at Seattle 
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Officers of the new 
Frank J. Seidelhuber, president; Frank 
V. Seidelhuber Jr., 
Cassidy, vice-president; Henry R. Seidel- 


enterprise are 
chairman; F. L. 


huber, general manager; W. T. Williams, 
secretary-treasurer; and Fritz Hofstetter, 
operations manager. All are associated 
with Seidelhuber Iron & Bronze Works. 

The plant will be served by Great 
Northern Railway on one side and the 
Milwaukee Road on the other; and fron! 
age on Duwamish waterway furnishes 
the mill with transportation connections 
for potential export trade. 

The plant will roll black, galvanized, 
cold-finished and corrugated steel sheets 
ind tin plate, as well as produce its own 
sheet bars from billets made from ingots 
supplied by other Northwest plants. 

The sheets will be used for regional 
manufacture of hot water heaters, re- 
frigeration units, electric ranges, corru- 
gated siding, furnaces, electric appli- 
ances, trucks, tanks and other items 

Twenty per cent of the output of th 
mill will be Seidelhuber 
Iron & Bronze Works, with the balance 


available to other Northwest manufac- 


consumed by 


turers and the export trade. 

An aggressive bid for exports mar- 
kets is being planned. President Frank 
J. Seidelhuber is at present on a six- 
month tour studying South American 
markets. His 
Seidelhuber, is conducting a similar sur- 
vey in the Orient. Frank V. Seidelhuber 


Ir. has concerned himself with the do- 


younger son, Henry R. 


mestic market, and has just returned 
from an extensive trip throughout the 


Middle West and California. inspecting 


existing steel rolling mills of similar 
type. 
Inability to obtain sufficient sheet 


steel from eastern mills was the impetus 


for the building of a mill here. 


Kaiser Opens New York 
Export Sales Office 


Kaiser repre- 
sents industrial Henry Jf. 
Kaiser, has opened a New York office 


which the company says is a move to 


Sales, which 


Export 


interests of 


round out i's foreign sales service. The 
New York office will be under the direc- 
tion of William F. Pelletier. 
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J. F. Mac Enulty has been elected 
chairman of the board of 
Pressed Steel Car Co. Inc.., 
succeeding Lester N. Selig who resigned 


directors, 
Pittsburgh, 


as chairman and a director of the com- 
pany Walter J. Curley also resigned 
director. Mr. Mac Enulty had 
chairman of the board of the 


is a 
been Vice 
company and, previously, president. 
a 

Robert H. Owens has been elected 
vice president in charge of engineering 
and manufacturing, Roots-Connersville 
Blower 
of the 
joined the engineering staff of the com- 


1925. 


Corp., Connersville, Ind., one 


Dresser Industries. Mr. Owens 


pany in 
ae 
Hartig, 1933 vice 
president and treasurer, Joseph T. Ryer- 
son & Son Inec., Chicago, has retired 
after 45 years with the firm. He _ Will 
Merle A. Miller 
has been elected treasurer of the com- 
He has been with the Ryerson 


Ernest L. since 


continue as a director. 


pany. 
organization for 24 years, and was for- 
merly assistant treasurer and manager 
of the credit department. Frank H. 
Ziebell has been elected to the new of- 
fice of controller, He has been assist- 
ant secretary, and has been with the 
Thomas G,. Miller 


has been elected assistant secretary, and 


company 29 years. 


George W. Geiger assistant controller. 


——)——- 
Edwin M. Allen has retired as chair- 
man of the board, Mathieson Alkali 


Works Inc., New York. He will con- 


tinue as a director of the company. Mr. 


Allen joined the Mathieson  organiza- 
tion as in 1919. He was 


elected chairman of the board of direc- 


president 


tors in 1934, and continued as president 

of the company too, until 1944. 
ite se 

EO: 

sales manager, General Excavator Co., 

Marion, O., succeeding Don B. Smith, 


asso- 


McLean has been appointed 


who has resigned. He became 

ciated with the company in 1920. 
—~o— 

Lloyd C. Smith has been promoted 


to vice president and general manager, 


Heller Bros. Co., Newcomerstown, O. 
Harry Costello, mechanical designer 


and engineer, has joined Advance Pres- 
sure Castings Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
will be in charge of the company’s Es- 
timating Division, and will head the 
planning board of the Selectively Proc- 
essed Division. 
—o— 

R. L. Wahl, since 1935 superintend- 
Inland Steel Co., 
years 


ent of iron mines, 
Chicago, has resigned after 31 
Though he has re- 


the company 


with the company. 
tired to inactive status, 
still expects to turn to Mr. Wahl for 
advice and counsel from time to time. 
R. D. Satterley has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of iron mines, and 
A. J. Cayia has been named manager 
of ore mines and quarries. 
—o— 

George T. Lundberg has been named 
assistant to H. §. Eberhard, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, engi- 
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neering, research and training, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Mr. 
Lundberg, who has been with the com- 
pany 23 years, had been supervisor of 
transmission 


design in the company’s 


engineering department for several 
years. N. E. Risk will assume super- 
vision of transmission design in addi- 
tion to his other responsibilities with the 
company. 

bil 

Dr. Rex H. Wilson, recently released 
from the Army, has been named med- 
ical director, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O., succeeding Dr. Donald B. Lowe who 
died recently. G. A. Geer has been 
appointed manager, Seattle district of the 
company’s Replacement Tire Sales Di- 
vision. He succeeds Harry M. Baker, 
who has retired after 33 years of serv- 
ice with the organization. Mr. Baker 
had been Seattle district manager since 
1931. Mr. Geer joined the company 
in 1924, 

—_—O-— 

Charles B. Bryant has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer, Technical Board of 
the Wrought Steel Wheel Industry, Chi- 
cago, replacing C. T. Ripley, who has 
resigned, 

—o— 

E. Stewart Riggs, formerly with J. F. 
Corlett & Co., Cleveland, now discon- 
tinuing business, has opened his own 
office in that city. Mr. Riggs will rep- 
resent Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; Champion Rivet Co., 
Cleveland; Franklin Steel Works, Frank- 
lin, Pa.; and Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. Mr. Riggs had been with 
J. F. Corlett & Co. for the last 25 
years, handling sales for the steel com- 
panies he will continue to represent. 

—o— 

R. Nevin Watt has been appointed 
general manager of sales, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa. J. M. 
Sturges has been named district man- 
ager of. the firm’s northeastern district, 
with headquarters in New York. He 
will report to Mr. Watt. 

callie 

Dr. Edmund S. Rittner has joined 
the research staff of Philips Labora- 
tories Inc., North American Philips Co. 
Inc., New York, as associate chemist. 
His work will be conducted in the photo- 
cell laboratory. 

—9— 

Walter C. Weigle, representing Su- 
perior Steel Products Corp., Milwaukee, 
has in addition been appointed 
agent, Richard Brothers Division, Allied 
Products Corp., Detroit. 

—O— 

Robert H. McCracken has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales of the new 
Cleveland branch Lukens 


sales 


sales office, 
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Overhead Power Lines and Underground Cables 
of the vast American Utilities Networks depend upon 
hundreds of devices and accessories—from giant tower 
structures to tiny bolts and nuts—for uninterrupted con- 
tinuity of their vital service. 

G&W Potheads, for example, protect the ends of the 
underground cables where they connect to the over- 
head lines. These potheads are sealed against the 
weather and faithfully transfer voltage with a minimum 
of loss. 

G&W Potheads are only one phase of utility equip- 
ment which relies upon Harper Silicon Bronze Bolts and 
Nuts for strength, resistance to atmospheric corrosion, 
elimination of “season cracking’, reduction of main- 
tenance cost. 


Harper manufactures and maintains large stocks 

of Brass, Copper, Naval Bronze, Silicon Bronze, 

Monel and Stainless —_ Screws, Nuts, Washers, 
Nails 


H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2646 FLETCHER STREET 
Branch offices: New York City, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Dallas 
Representatives in principal cities 
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Steel Ce Coatesville, Pa., and sub- 
Steel Corp. Mr. 
McCracken was district manager of sales 
of the Lukens Boston 
office. J. F. Coburn has joined the Cleve- 
land office of the Lukens and By-Prod- 


sidiar By-Products 
] 


organization’s 


ucts « He had been a mem- 
ber of J. F. Corlett & Co., whose ter- 
ritory is now being handled by Lukens 
and By-Products. W. B. Harris, previ- 
ously manager, Cincinnati office, J. F 
Cortett & Co., has been named _ repre- 


Lukens 


mnpanie S 


sentative in that city for the 


and B 


' 


Products companies 
) 

W. Bertram Weiss, r¢ 
from the Army, has been elected presi- 
dent, Weiss Steel Co.* Inc.. 
formerly a partnership. Roy C, An- 
derson, South Chicago 
works, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
has been named vie president. Joseph 


F. Walsh has been, named secretary o! 


Weiss, treasurer and 


ently released 
Chicago, 


formerly with 


the company, J. I. 
Irving S. Toplon, general counsel. 
= 


Marvin W. Maschke has ber 


n elected 


to the board of directors, Metal Specialty 
Co., Cincinnati Nt?’ Maschke is chief 
engineer of thi company, uid was for- 
merly production chvineer, Ternstedt 


Mfg. Diviston, General. Motors Corp. 


Florence M. Sayle has been elected 
Cleveland Punch: & Shear 


Cleveland, and has assumed 


president, 
Works Co 
active management of the organization, 
succeeding her late husband, W. Chi- 
chester Sayle, who died ast fall. 
0 

Recently released from military serv- 
ice, eight engineers have rejoined Bailey 
Meter Co., 
pleting a refresher course at the com- 
Cleveland 


activities in 


Cleveland, and after com- 
pany’'s factory, have re- 
sumed _ their instrumenta- 
tion, combustion, and automatic control 


engineering They have been assigned 


lid 
FLORENCE M. SAYLE 
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as follows: J. A. Lucas to his former 
position, Cincinnati office; J. W. Her- 
rington to his former position, Atlanta 
office; J. E. Zimmerman, Detroit office; 
A. L. Danielsen, Denver district; S. T. 
Novak, quality engineer, Cleveland fac- 
tory; H. R. Jamison, proposition de- 
partment, Cleveland; H. C. Schink, Bos- 
ton office; and Vincent Beno to devel- 
opment work in the company’s research 
department. Two engineers, recently 
released from the Canadian army, have 
returned to the company’s Canadian 
subsidiary, Bailey Meter Co. Ltd. They 
are W. L. Thompson, manager, Toronto 
branch office, and W. A. Nelson, Can- 
adian head office, Montreal. 
fee ees 

Elwin H. Schnitzler, recently _ re- 
leased from the Navy, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Manufacturing 
Wheeling Machine Products 
W. Va. 


—()——— 


Division, 


Co., Wheeling, 


George A. Rentschler, who was presi- 
dent, General ‘Machinery Corp., Hamil- 
ton, O., has been elected to the new of- 
fice of chairman of the board. Walter 
Rentschler, vice president and treasurer 
of the company, has been named presi- 
dent. J. E. Peterson and A. C. Wais have 


] 


been. appointed vice presidents. 


eS 

John Douglas James has been appoint- 
ed superintendent, Grove City, Pa., foun- 
dry, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, O. Mr. James, former assistant 
superintendent, Erie City Iron 
Erie, Pa., George 


recently 


foundry 
Works, 
Johnstone, who 


succeeds 
resigned, 
atpiiens 
R. P. Hendren has been named direc- 
tor of sales, heading the new Coatings 
Division, R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J. Mr. Hendren had been 


general sales manager, Industrial Finish- 
ers Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh. Dr, William Holst and Rus- 


JOHN DOUGLAS JAMES 


sell Hersam have been appointed to 
head the civision of the Hollingshead 
Research Laboratories which now is en- 
gaged in development of new types of 
coatings and moisture proof packag- 
ing for industrial applications. 

abies 

K. A. DeLonge has been elected vice 
chairman, Metropolitan chapter, Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association, to serve 
during the year, 1946-47. Mr. DeLonge 
is a chemical and metallurgical engineer, 
Development & Research Division, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., New York. 

ii. 

Albert L. Fairley has joined the 
Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Fairley, recently released from the 
Army, served as assistant deputy direc- 
tor, Steel Division, War Production Board, 
from 1941 to 1943. 

—— 

Sterling Morton has been elected 
Morton Salt Co.. Chicago, 
succeeding B. W. Carrington. Mr. 
Morton has been vice president of the 


chairman, 


company for a number of years. He was 
once president, Illincis Manufacturers’ 
Association, and is now chairman of its 
advisory board. 
fess 

Howard J. Mullin has been appointed 
manager of sales, St. Louis district, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago, 
subsidiaries of United States Steel Corp. 
He succeeds Robert J. Korsan, retired, 
who was recently awarded the gold«Gary 
service medal, emblematic: of 50 .jvears 
of continuous service with United States 
Steel Corp. Mr. Mullin has been with 
the corporation since 1927, Mr. Korsan 
since 1896. 


——O— 

Joseph O. P. Hummel, consulting 

engineer and professor of industrial en- 
gineering, Pennsylvania State College, 


State College, Pa., has been appointed 
in charge of the labor section, Indus- 
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Magazine 


Tool Tips, published regularly by 
Ex-Cell-O since 1925, is “devoted to 
minimizing the cost of production”. 
Every issue contains a variety of use- 
ful hints to help you produce more 


accurate parts at lower unit cost. 
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EX-CELL-O for PRECISION 








Tool Tips is a free and an invaluable 
source of information to all who are 
interested in recent developments in 
metal working. If you are not now 
receiving Tool Tips, write Ex-Cell-O 


on your company letterhead today. 
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Ex-CELL-O 
makes 


Standard and 
Special Multiple 
Way-Type 
Precision Boring 
Machines 
& 


Multiple Drilling 
and 
other Special 
Purpose 
Machines 


Precision Thread 
Grinding 
Machines 


Precision 
Lapping 
Machines 


Broaches and 
Broach 
Sharpening 
Machines 
Continental 
Cutting Tools 
Tool Grinders 
Hydraulic 
Power Units 
Grinding 
Spindles 
* Drill Jig 
Bushings 
Drill Chip Breakers 
Inspection Fixtures 
Fuel Injection 
Equipment 
R. R. Pins and 
Bushings 
7 
Pure-Pak 
Paper Milk 
Bottle Machines 
Aircraft and 
Miscellaneous 
Production Parts 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








J. C. VIGNOS 


trial Incentive Division, Office of Do- 
Washington. Dr. 
report 


mestic Commerce, 


Hummel will investigate and 
on the various types of incentive sys- 
tems and their relationship to the pro- 
ductivity of labor. 

ae 

J. C. Vignos and R. L. Cunningham 
have been elected vice presidents, Ohio 
Ferro-Alloys Corp., Canton, O. Mr. Vig- 
nos has been general sales manager of 
the company for a number of years. 

cows § 

Stanley W. Cochrane has been ap- 
pointed director of purchasing, Briggs 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, succeeding the late 
W. J. Cleary. 


since 


Mr. Cochrane, with the 
1926, 
sales manager and comptroller of the 


company lately has been 
furret Division. 
—o— 

John C, Callaghan, works manager. 
Canada works, Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
service after 38 years with the com- 


has retired from active 
pany. He will continue to be associated 
with the firm in an advisory capacity. 
John C. Aiken succeeded Mr. Calla- 
ghan as works manager, June 15. 
jes 

L. B. McGrew 
assistant manager in charge of ware- 
houses, Williams & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 


He will be in charge of all operations 


has been appointed 


in the company’s five warehouses, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
O., and Toledo, O. Carl C. Klein- 
schmidt has been named manager, brass, 
copper and aluminum department. 

—() 

C. N. Bristol has been 
superintendent, York,  Pa., 
Avenue works, Wiring Device Division, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mr. Bristol has been with the company 


appointed 
Boundary 


since 1935, and was named _ general 
foreman of the York works in April of 
this year, Karl H. Keller has been named 
manager, Akron office, General Electric 
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R. L. CUNNINGHAM 


Co., succeeding G. R. Barclay. Mr. Keller 
was formerly east central district con- 
trol and electronics specialist for the com- 
pany's apparatus department. He has 
been with General Electric since 1926. 
Mr. Barclay had been manager of both 
the Akron and Canton, O., offices of the 
company, but has relinquished his Akron 
responsibilities because of the increasing 
demands on his time in the Canton 
territory. 


—()—_ 


Gilbert Hallam, representative, Edgar 
Allen & Co. Ltd., Sheffield, England, 
has retired. He joined the company as a 
boy, and for 43 years has represented it 
in Sheffield and district. B. Blackwell 
Green, formerly works manager of the 
trackwork department of the company, 
has been appointed representative to 
cover approximately the same area. He 
will still be available to maintain con- 
tact with users of trackwork depart- 
ment products. 

on 


John A. Holman, recently released from 
the Army, has been appointed business 
director, Westinghouse Stratovision, West- 
inghouse_ Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 
Since his return to civilian life, Mr. Hol- 
man has been co-ordinator of FM broad- 
casting for Westinghouse Radio Stations 
Inc., which post he will retain while serv- 
ing as business director of Stratovision. 
He will have headquarters in Baltimore. 
H. A. Klug has been appointed merchan- 
dise manager, and J. B. Baughman, prod- 
refrigeration specialties 
Mass., 
woiks of the Westinghouse corporation. 
Mr. Klug had spent eight years wi'h 


uct supervisor, 


department, East Springfield, 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, in refri- 
ceration and air conditioning work. Mr. 
Baughman has been filling varied field 
and headquarters assignments in the re- 
frigeration sales department of Westing- 
house for several years. Frederick P. 
Walter has been named products super- 


L. D. SIMONSON 


visor, table appliance department, West- 
inghouse Electric Appliance 
Mansfield, O. He had been a war prod- 
ucts service engineer at the Mansfield, 
O., and Springfield, Mass., plants of the 
division. James E. Crum has been ap- 


Division, 


pointed merchandise manager, table ap- 
pliance department of the division. 
itn 

L. D. Simonson has been appointed 
plant manager of Birmingham operations, 
Rheem Mfg. Co., New York, succeeding 
Earle R.. Merrill who resigned recently. 
Mr. Simonson had been plant manager, 
Atlas Steel Barrel Corp., Bayonne, N. J., 
for 12 years, before that company’s acqui- 
sition by Rheem Mfg. Co. 

—o— 

R. W. Sanborn, manager of hose sales, 
Mechanical Goods Division, Goodyea 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, was pre- 
sented with his 30 year pin at the me- 
chanical goods conference in that city. 

aoaiteess 

C. S. Venable, director of chemical 
research, American Viscose Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., has been elected president, 
Industrial Research Institute Inc., New 
York. .N. A. Shepard, chemic>!] director, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, has 
been elected vice president, and C, G. 
Worthington has been reappointed secre- 
tary and treasurer. E. W. Engstrom, vice 
president, RCA _ Laboratories 
Radio Corp. of America, New York, and 
J. H. Schaefer, vice president, Ethy! 
Corp., New York, were elected to serve 
three year terms on the board of directors. 


Division, 


ne 

Walker Penfield has been appointed 
manager of manufacturing, Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Pen- 
field, with the company since 1928, had 
been works manager since 1943. That 
position has been cCiscontinued in a 
reorganization of the company’s manu- 
facturing department. Claude S. Bel- 
din, regional superintendent, has been 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








DR. R. M. REICHL 


Who has been appointed vice president, 
Hydropress Inc., New York, noted in STEEL, 
June 17 issue, p. 100. 


eppointed to the newly created post of 
production manager. He has been with 
Pennsalt since 1926. Henry G. Meyer, 
formerly assistant to the works man- 
ager, has been named assistant to the 
production manager. Russell E. Cushing, 
director of chemical engineering, now 
reports to W. F. Mitchell, superintend- 
ent of the company’s Wyandotte, Mich., 
plant. 
—-() 

Dr. Fred C. Koch, director of _ bio- 
chemical research, Armour Laboratories, 
Chicago, has been appointed general 
chairman of the 110th national meeting, 
American Chemical Society, which will 
be held in Chicago Sept. 9 to 13. A. E. 
Schneider, Armour Laboratories, has been 
named general assistant to Dr, Koch. 

—o— 


John G. Mapes and Bert C. Goss have 


been named partners in the public re- 
lations firm of Hill & Knowlton, New 
York. For the last 12 years Mr. Mapes 
has’ been in charge of the public rela- 
tions department, American Iron & Steel 
Institute, New York. Mr. Goss acts in 


A. C. CURRAN 


Recently named general purchasing agent, 
American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., STEEL, June 17 issue, p. 100. 


a similar capacity for Aircraft Industries 
Association, Washington. The firm of 
Hill & Knowlton is 
organizations. Mr. 


public relations 
counsel for both 
Mapes also serves as general manager 
o: the firm’s New York office. 
oer 

J. L. Stone has been appointed New 
York district sales manager, Copperweld 
Steel Co., Warren, O. He had been a 
metallurgical sales engineer for the com- 
Harry Gafke has 


Chicago district sales manager for Cop- 


pany. been named 
perweld. He had been a contact metal- 
lurgist for the organization. 

—O— 

Raymond F. Bradshaw, treasurer and 
assistant secretary, South Chester Tube 
Co., Chester, Pa., has been elected direc- 
tor, Philadelphia Control, Controllers In- 
stitute of America, New York, for the 
fiscal year 1946-47. 

—Oo— 

Walter C. Kerrigan has been ap- 
pointed manager, nickel sales depart- 
ment, International Nickel Co. Inc., 
New York, to succeed the late Rudolph 


ALVAH SMITH 


Who has been named advertising manager, 
machinery department, R. D. Wood Co., Phila- 
delphia, noted in STEEL, June 17 issue, p. 105. 


L. Suhl. 
pany in 1930, and was assistant manager, 


Mr. Kerrigan joined the com- 


nickel sales department, since January, 
1933. F. L. LaQue, metallurgist with 
the company, has been elected to the 
executive committee, metropolitan sec- 
tion, Electrochemical New 
York. He joined International Nickel in 


1927. 


Society, 


James L. Brownlee, general pro- 
cedure supervisor, Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., Birmingham, has been 
elected national director, National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, New 
York. 
leiinat 

Milton B. Steinmetz has been appointed 
to the newly created post of industrial 
sales manager, Snap-On Tools Corp., 
Kenosha, Wis. Mr. Steinmetz is at present 
manager of the corporation’s railroad 
sales department, and will remain in 
charge of that department in addition to 
assuming his new responsibilities. Mr. 
Steinmetz organization in 


1944. 


joined the 





OBITUARIES... 


Jack L. Carmitcheal, vice president 
in charge of sales, Lincoln Engineering 
Co., St. Louis, died in that city, May 31. 

—— 

William Howard Lane, president, 
Atlantic Stamping Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
died recently in that city. He joined the 
company in 1908, and had been presi- 
dent since 1941. 

—o— 

Dr. Charles E. Albright, 79, who re- 
signed recently from the board of direc- 
tors, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
died in that city, June 14. He had served 
as a member of the company’s board for 
27 years. Dr. Albright was also a director 
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of Globe Steel Tubes Co., and Milwaukee 
Forge & Machine Co., both of Milwaukee. 
<O 
Harry N. Curd, 61, 
Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, died 
in that city, June 14. 


vice president 


—O— 

Edgar L. Feininger, 56, of Schenec- 

tady, N. Y., assistant general manager, 

department, Pittsfield, Mass., 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y., died June 9. He had been with 
since 1912. 


me 


chemical 


the company 


Edwin H, Ehrman, 79, chief engineer, 
Chicago Screw Co., Chicago, a division 
of Standard Screw Co., Hartford, Conn., 
died recently in Oak Park, Ill. Mr. Ehr- 


man helped found Walker-Ehrman Co., 


Chicago, later a branch of Standard 
Screw Co. 
ee 
Charles E. Cummings, 79, assistant 
secretary, Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., died 
June 6. Mr. Cummings was one of the 
pioneers of the company’s Manhattan 
Rubber Division, Passaic, N. i 
onssuigye 
Jackson Reuter, 88, president and 
general manager, Madison Plow Co., 
Madison, Wis., died in that city, June 15. 
ae 
William O. Hall, 56, 
agent, Williamson Heater Co., Cincin- 
nati, O., died recently. He had been 


purchasing 


with the company since 1934, 
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“APPLICATIONS 


— -_— High accuracy of size, smooth surface and 
relatively low cost of producing almost any 
conceivable cross section makes shaped wire 

highly attractive to its users 


See secre cecum 


By VINCENT H. GODFREY 


Sales Engineer 
4 Page Steel and Wire Division 
f American Chain & Cable Co. Inc. 
\ Monessen, Pa. 


Fig. 1—Various shapes produced by Page Steel and Wire Division 


Fig. 2—Articles forme d from shaped wire: (A) beveled rectangle 
retaining ring for B-29 aircraft engine, (B) double groove control 
wire, (C) single groove control wire for auto choke, (D) special D 
shape and triangle speedometer cable casing, (E) half oval buckle 
tongue, (F) Round wire belt buckle, (G) 10ound edge flat spring, 
(H) special shape stainless hypodermic holder, (1) pear shape nail, 
(J) round wire snap ring, (K) special shape automotive valve stem 
keys, (L) full oval costume jewelry, (M) half oval belt slide, (N 

beveled square boiler tube brush back segment, (O) full oval wire 

belt retainer 


Fig. 3—Portion of well screen used to keep gravel and sand from 

entering water pump. Two shapes are used in its construction, « 

wedge or keystone shape with the large end outside to form tiv 
screen and a pear shape for the supporting members 


Fig. 4—Articles and shaped wire from which they were drawn are 
os follows: Keys are.from hexagonal or octagonal drawn wire, cotter 





pins from a half-round rolled, lockwashers from a keystone shape-— 
either rolled or drawn, lawn rake teeth of oil tempered flat wire 























“SHAPED WIRE” refers to any wire that is not of a 
circular cross-section, which has been cold drawn or rolled 
to attain its present shape. It may have been drawn to 
wire first, or it may have come directly from hot rolled 
rods, but the process of changing the original cross-section 
to that desired is always done in the cold state to insure 
arriving at the exact size and contour. This article deals 
primarily with ferrous material—pure iron, low, medium 
and high carbon steel, and low alloys, as well as stainless 
steel of the 300 and 400 series. Shaped wire, especially in 
nonferrous grades, is also produced by the extrusion 
method, but Page Steel and Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Co. Inc., only draws or rolls its shapes. 





Shaped wire is no recent development; shaped gold 
wire, crudely formed by hammering, was found in a neck- 
lace on the mummy of a Pharoah at Denderah, belonging 
to an Egyptian Dynasty of about 2750 BC. 
primitive beginnings, shaped wire has found steadily in- 
creasing use wherever it could supplant a contour formerly 
achieved by expensive removal of metal. 
may be drawn or rolled into almost any conceivable cross- 
section provided the allowed tolerances are not too exact- 
ing. Wires of similar shapes but arrived at by other 


Since those 


A round wire 


means are infinitely more costly in time and wasted mate- 
rial; hence, whenever the wire engineer can tool up to 
achieve the desired contour, shaped wire is indiacted foi 
the job. 

There are two basic methods of developing this type of 
wire: By drawing through dies so constructed that the 
wire emerges in the proper contour, or by rolling, usually 
between two pairs of parallel rolls at right angles—occa- 
sionally between a single pair—which form the wire to the 
desired shape. In the Turk’s head method, the wire is 
pulled through rolls; in the common method the rolls are 
power-driven. In general, sections approaching a square 
or circle are drawn, while sections approximating a rec- 


tangle or flat oval, are rolled. Sometimes it is necessary 
to both roll and draw a shape to arrive at some peculiar 
cross section. Fig. 4 shows various shapes which are nor- 
mally produced. 

Physical properties of the wire after processing present 
another problem. Wire, when worked in any manner, ac- 
quires different properties, usually greater hardness and 
tensile strength, with loss of ductility. Different chemical- 
ly constituted metals respond differently and the ultimate 
use of the shaped wire may require a soft, easily handled 
wire. In this case it is necessary to anneal or soften the 
wire, usually by heating it above its critical range, and 
cooling slowly; if ultimate hardness and spring qualities 
are desired, over and above those properties obtained by 
drawing or rolling may be obtained by a suitable heat 
treatment involving quenching and tempering. 

The following finishes are in common use on shaped 
wire, depending on the properties and analysis required 
by the ultimate fabricator: 

l. Plain Bright—varying with increasing carbon content 

from silver bright to a light dull gray. 

2. Liquor Bright Finish—Where subsequent heat treat- 
ing, lacquering or patenting is desired this wet drawn 
finish is admirably adapted for those operations due 


to its clean surface. 


Ww 


Liquor Copper Finish— 
(Copper Coated Wire, Drawn Wet) 
Various shades of this finish are available depend- 
ing on the ultimate use of the finished shape. As 
the color is of paramount importance on these ap- 
plications the shape is either formed only or 
given a coating of clear lacquer to preserve the 
original liquor color of the wire. 
4, Dry Copper Finish— 
(Copper Coated Wire, Drawn Dry) 
(Please turn to Pa&e 117 


FINISHED PRODUCTS PRODUCED FROM VARIOUS TYPES OF SHAPE WIRE 


—Stainless Steels— 


Type 400 Type 300 


Type of Shape Low Carbon Medium Carbon High Carbon Alloy Steels Series Series 


Flat Wire Armoring Robby Pins Springs Springs Nuts Dental Wire 
Rounded or Baskets Armoring Corsets Snap Rings Radio Tubes Springs 
Square Edged Staples Clips Clips Valves Trim 

Zipper Wire Staples Snap Rings Handles 

Wrapping Wrapping Brushes Nuts 

Cage Wire Brushes Tape Lines 

Clips Hat Wire 

Rakes 

Half Round and Cotter Pins Hose Wir: Springs Springs Springs Cotter Pins 
Half Oval Wire Bag Frames Bobby Pins Hose Wire Clips Clips Dental Wire 

Clips Bobby Pins Trim 

Trim Conduit Handles 

Snaps 

Stopper Wire 

Armor Wire 
Square Wire Handles Wrapping Wire Springs Springs Spri Springs 

Cores Rings Screw-Drivers Screw-Drivers Needles Trim 

Trim Keys Generators 

Nails Rings Wrapping 

Needles Keys 
Needles 

Miscellaneous Chains Wrenches Wrenches Wrenches Well Screens Well Screens 
Shapes not in- Buckle Wire Casing Wire Springs Springs Springs Springs 
cluded in above Armoring Keystock Clips Clips Needles Switches 

Model RR Track Conduits Lockwashers Rings Molding Needles 

Welding Strip Rope Coces Rings Pumprockers Strip Dental Wire 


Casing Wire 


Wrapping Wire 


Grille Wire 
Tab Stops 


Springs 
Retainers 


Rope Cores 
Speedometer 
Sections 
Keystock 
Retainer Rings 
Needles 


Governors 
Nee dles 


Retainers 


Wrapping 
Trim 
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INNGE POP F SITES 


of Shacks 


Steels representing typical microstructures were tested and results analyzed 


to determine relationship between torsional and tensile properties. It was 
found that tensile test is a better means of determining yield points, but that 


torsional test measures strength and ductility in a more fundamental way 


THE LATE Professor Albert Sau- 


By DR. MAURICE C. FETZER 


as exhibited by stainless steel. Table 


veur in his Edgar Marburg Lecture Metallurgical Department I shows steels and heat treatment 
' wor ic nea Carpenter Steel Co. 
before the American Society for Test- Reading, Pa. that were used. 


ing Materials in 1938" stated that “It 

has been the custom from time immemorial to consider 
the tension test as the most satisfactory method and to de- 
pend chiefly upon its results for the selection of metals 
and alloys and useful application of these metals to our 
many needs.” Continuing, he said, “Why have we selected 
the tension test as the one best suited to our needs? 
Probably because of its apparent simplicity. 

“To hang increasing weights at the end of a rope until 
it breaks—is that not the obvious way of ascertaining 
the strength of the rope? We realize that faith in the 
tension test has been so deeply rooted by custom that 
strenuous efforts will be required to convince the public 
that the torsion test may be its equal, if not its superior.” 

Tests to be described were made with the purpose of 
throwing more light on torsional tests by determining the 
torsional characteristics of several steels and comparing 
these results with those of tensile results on the same 
steels. By critically analyzing the results of the two kinds 
of tests it is hoped that the field of usefulness of each ma 
be made more clear. In addition, the torsional properties 
of steels of various microstructures are given. The torsion 
machine used is the one described by Professor Sauveur 
in the paper cited. 

Armco iron, steels of various carbon contents, and 18 
per cent Cr—S8 per cent Ni stainless steel were chosen for 
tests. These were heat treated to produce such common 
structures as ferrite, pearlite, sorbite, troostite, and various 
mixtures of these micro-constituents, as well as austenite 
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Specimens for the torsional tests 
used were solid cylinders 0.75-in. in diameter and 4 in. long 
into which was machined a gage section 0.350-in. in diam- 
eter and l-in. long. Solid specimens were used rather than 
thin walled tubes because of the more practical aspects of 
the former regards both availability of specimens and 
practical usefulness of the results. It is realized that the 
stress conditions in a hollow cylinder are more readily 
calculated after plastic flow begins but they also collapse 
with relatively little deformation unless supported with 


a core. Standard 0.505-in. tensile specimens were used. 
Results 


Tensile properties of the several steels are given in 
Table II; each value being the average of three or four 
tests. All of the normalized and annealed steels showed 
a drop in load at the yield point in tension, as did the 
quenched and tempered SAE-1030 steel. For the steels 
which showed no load drop the first deviation from 
Hooke’s law, as measured with an Ames dial, was taken 
and listed under yield point. 

The torsional properties including torsional yield point, 
torsional strength, and angle of twist in deg./in. to frac- 
ture for the 0.350-in. diameter specimens are given in 
Table III. Yield points were calculated from equation: 


16 T 
qm = —— 1) 
is d ; 
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Fig. 1—Tensile specimen of 18-8 stainless showing 120° 
splitting due to radial stresses caused by the neck notch 





TABLE I 
HEAT TREATMENTS AND DESIGNATIONS OF STEELS USED 
Designation 
Material Tensile Bars Torsion Bars Heat Treatment 
Armco Iron ...MI1-M3 MI1-M8 Normalized by air cool 
ing from 950° C. 
SAE-1010 .K1-K4 . K1-K8 Water quenched from 
980° C. 
SAE-1010 K5-K8 . K9-K16 Normalized by air cool- 
ing from 930° C 
SAE-1020 jl-J4 J1-J8 Normalized by air cool 
ing from 880° C. 
SAE-1030 ' A Annealed by furnace 
cooling from 840° C 
SAE-1030 N N Annealed by — furnace 
cooling from 840° C 
Reheated to 840° C and 
normalized by air cool 
ing. 
SAE-1030 gi si Annealed by furnace 
cooling from 840 Cc 
Reheated to 840° C and 
oil quenched. Tempered 
by holding at 645° C for 
45 min. 
0.40%, C; 0.90% R1-R4 R1-R8 Normalized by air cool- 
Mn ing from 880° C. 
0.40%, C; 0.90% R5-R7 R9-R16 Oil quenched from 840 
Mn C™ Temvered at 480° 
C for 1 hr. 
SAE-1095 L1-L3 L1-L8 Normalized by air cool 
ing from 815° C. 
SAE-1095 LA-L6 L9-L11 Normalized by air cool- 
L14-L15 ing from 815° C. Water 
quenched from 760° C 
Tempered at 330° C 
for 45 min 
18% Cr, 8% Ni 
Stainless Steel KA2-A-B KA2-A-B-D As received 
TABLE II 
TENSILE DATA 
Yield Tensile % Red. 

Material Point Strength of Area % Elong. 
Armco Iron 22,070 44,900 72 40.5 
SAE-1010 
Normalized 44,000 63,700 64 35 
SAE-1010 
Water Quenched 39,000 85,970 61 23 
SAE-1020 
Normalized $1,130 64,870 67 37 
SAE-1030 
Annealed 36,600 62,000 57 35 
SAE-1030 
Normalized 40,900 65,110 59 34 
SAE-1030 
Oil Quenched 
and Tempered 55,740 78,600 69 29 
0.40, C; 0.90 Mn 
Steel Normalized 66,570 103,930 44 22.5 
0.40, C; 0.90 Mn 
Steel Oil Quenched 
and Tempered 100,900 128,670 56 17 
SAE-1095 
Normalized 57,030 119,170 25 1S 
SAE-1095 
Water Quenched 
and Tempered ........ 232,750 19 $ 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
I Sci Feds Solin ve. ase 95,500 72.5 66 





Fig. 2—Cup and cone fracture caused by introduction of 


radial principle stresses due to neck notch. Specimen at 
left 0.20 C steel, right 0.40 C steel 


TABLE Ill 
TORSIONAL DATA 








Yield Torsional Angle of Twist 
Material Point Strength Deg./in. 
Armco Iron 17,200 43,700 985 
SAE-1010 
Normalized 30,700 53,500 549 
SAE-1010 
Water Quenched 35,900 65,200 674 
SAE-1020 
Normalized 29,500 54,200 479 
SAE-1030 
Annealed 21,900 51,400 552 
SAE-1030 
Normalized 25,500 53,800 547 
SAE-1030 
Oil Quenched 
ind Tempered 34,100 60,900 672 
0.40 C; 0.90 Mn 
Steel Normalized 41,500 76,800 372 
0 40 C: 0.90 Mn 
Steel, Oil Quenched 
ind Tempered 92,100 102,670 200 
SAE-1095 
Normalized 41.950 85.250 166 
SAE-1095 
Water Quenched 
ind Tempered 
18 Cr, 8 Ni 
Stainless Steel 24,400 96,400 990 
TABLE IV 
RELATIONS BETWEEN “YIELD POINTS” IN TENSION 


Material 
Armco Iron 
SAE-1010 
SAE-1020 
SAE-1030 
SAE-1040 
SAE-1095 
SAE-1030 
SAE-1010 
SAE-1030 
SAE-1040 


(N)? 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) 
(N) eee 
(N) 
(A) 
(T) 
(T) 


(T) °° 


© First deviation from Hooke’s 


®° (N) normalized; 


AND IN TORSION 
(As Determined Directly From Measurements On the 
Torque-Twist Curves) 
Yield Point 
In Tension 


°°° High manganese steel 


(A) annealed; 


22,070 
44,000 
41,130 
40,900 
66.570 
57,030 
36,600 
39 000° 
55,740 


100,900? 


Law Ne 


0.90* 


Yield Point 
In Torsion 
17,200 
380,700 
29,500 
25,500 
41,500° 
41,950? 
21,900 
35,900? 
34,100 
92.1002 


level stretch. 


(T) heat treated (Table I 


Ratio Torsion 
To Tension 





TABLE V 


TENSILE STRENGTHS AND TORSIONAL STRENGTH 
Steels and 18-8 Stainless) 


(For the SAE 


Steel 
Armco 
1010 
1020 
1030 
1030 
1040 
1095 
1010 
1030 
1040 
1095 
18-8 


(N)® 
(N) 
(N) 
(A) 
(N) 
(N) 
(T) 
(T) 
(T) 
(T) 


® (N) normalized; (A) annealed; (T) quenched and tempered. 





b 


Torsional 


Strength 
43,700 
53,500 
54,200 
53,800 
51,400 
76,800 
85,250 
65,200 
60,900 

102,670 


96,400 


TS, 
Nominal 
Tensile 
Strength 
44,900 
63,700 
64,870 
65,110 
62,000 
103,930 
119,170 
85,970 
78,600 
128,600 
232,750 
95,500 


TS’, 
True 
Breaking 
Strength 
111,000 
129,000 
141,000 
124,000 
113,000 
168,000 
152,000 
162,000 
167,500 
213,000 
239,000 
245,000 


72 
True 
Tensile 
Strength 

57,300 
79,300 
81,700 
79,900 
76,800 
115,700 
130,500 
92,300 
88,500 
137,000 
234,000 
149,000 





























































































































where q,, = shear stress in lb/in.? at the periphery of 
the specimen. 
T = torque applied in in./lb where the torque 
twist curve first departs from a straight line, 
shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 
d = diameter of the specimen in inches. 
The torsional strengths on the other hand were calcu- 
lated from the equation: 
12 T 
q=— (2) 
7 d® 
where q torsional strength in |b /in.? 
7 torque in in./lb required to break the speci- 
men. 

Use of equation (2) is based on the assumption that the 
stress is uniform from the center to periphery of the speci- 
men at the instant just before breaking. This is most 
likely the cese for ductile metal where the torque twist 
When the 
curve is not running horizontally prior to failure the true 


curve is running horizontally prior to failure. 


torsional strengths are slightly higher than given by equa- 
tion (2). Reference to the actual curves, Figs. 3 and 4, 
for the steels discussed in this article show them to have 
only a slight slope prior to failure. Thus the use of equa- 
tion (2) is justified. For those more brittle steels such 


as the SAE-1095, quenched and tempered, where the curve 
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is nowhere near horizontal, no torsional strengths are con- 
sidered in this paper. 

With the complete tensile and torsional data available 
(Tables II and III) it is of interest to compare properties 
and endeavor to state whether one test is better than the 
other regarding each of the properties. 


Torsional Vs. Tensile Yield Point 


In comparing yield points it is noteworthy that those 
structures which show distinct yielding in tension also 
show it in torsion. Thus those steels which are composed 
of ferrite and pearlite, in which the ferrite predominates, 
as in the 0.10, 0.20 and 0.30 per cent carbon steels whether 
air cooled (normalized) or furnace cooled (annealed), show 
marked yielding in both types of test. More sluggish 
yield points were shown in each type of test by the fol- 
lowing structures: Ferrite (armco); austenite (18-8); pear- 
lite with a thin ferrite envelope (0.40 carbon steel nor- 
malized); low carbon martensite (0.20 carbon steel water 
quenched); and sorbite (0.30 carbon steel quenched and 
tempered). 

The tensile test is a better means of determining yield 
points than the torsion test when solid torsional speci- 
The reason for this is that the lesser 
stressed interior of a solid bar when twisted supports 
the outer layers thereby hindering the yielding action and 
decreasing sensitivity. Better results may be had by us- 
ing hollow torsion specimens but these are less practical. 
According to common shear theories for elastic failure, the 
yield point of hollow specimen in torsion should be 0.5 
that in tension. Actually Seely and Putman® found values 
more nearly around 0.85. From the data of the present 
paper for solid bars it is seen that ratio of yield points, 
as shown in Table IV, ranges from 0.60 to 0.91 but eight 
of ten steels listed show a closer grouping—between 0.60 


and 0.78. 


mens are used. 


Torsional Vs. Tensile Strength 


Common tensile strength of a metal is equal to the 
maximum load which can be applied divided by the orig- 
inal cross sectional area. Let us call this TS,, the sub- 
script n being used because maximum load is reached 
just before the specimen begins to neck. The amount of 
plastic deformation undergone by the specimen upon at- 
tainment of maximum load is relatively small and does not 
represent the strength that the metal does attain when 
it actually does break. Thus, much more plastic deforma- 
tion takes placé in that portion of the specimen which 
is necked down and the true tensile strength becomes 
much greater than TS,. This true tensile strength is 
obtained by taking the actual load at time of failure 
and dividing by the reduced area of the fractured speci- 
men. Let us call this true breaking tensile strength TS’). 
Now the torsional strength of a metal if properly calcu- 
lated is a much more fundamental properly than the ten- 
sile strength for two reasons: 


1. The torsional strength is based on the highest load 
(Please turn to Page 118) 


Figs. 3 & 4—Curves for steels discussed in article show 

them to have only a slight slope prior to failure thus 

justifying use of equation (2) for calculation of torsional 
strengths of steel 
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electronic tubes are produced at rate of 117 million 
per month at Sylvania’s Emporium, Pa. plant 


MINIATURE miracles of production are performed with regu- 
larity in the manufacture of tiny metal parts by Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. With headquarters at Emporium, Pa., the parts de- 
partment maintains nine other plants where small stampings and 
formed wire items used in the manufacture of electronic tubes and 
lamps, both incandescent and fluorescent, are made. 

These ten plants are the answer to a tremendously expanded 
demand for radio tubes which grew out of the war. “We took the 
work to the people”, is the way they explain their sudden jump from 
one plant to ten, and their whole answer to the production problems 
is speed of output. 

A combination of mechanical ingenuity and sound engineering 
has made it possible not only to increase the rate of production on 
these microscopic examples of the art of precision metal forming, 
but also to make tremendous cost reductions. 

Take one specific part as an example. It’s a minor part in a 
very small electronic tube, and its maximum dimensions are 0.1 by 
0.09-in., stamped from nickel-plated steel of 0.005-in. gage thick- 
ness, with a tolerance of plus 0.0005 minus 0.0015-in. It is formed 
on an automatic inclinable press with a progressive four-stage die, 
four parts at a time and 9000 strokes per hour, for an hourly pro- 

(Please turn to Page 124) 


Fig. 1—Operator here has completed loading operation on a 

multislide machine, and is about to release lever to set machine in 

motion. Hundreds of thousands of radio tube parts are run daily in 
this section of plant. (Inset)—closeup of machine 


Fig. 2—Parts not carbonized must be given a bath in solution of 
trichlorethylene to remove all grease and dit. Operator is shown 
removing parts from a completely automatic degreasing machine 
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EARLY in 1943, the United States Government was faced 
with the mounting difficulty of obtaining vitally needed corro- 
sion-resistant pipe and tubing in sizes up to 18 in. in diameter. 
This organization was asked to undertake the development of a 
process for applying a corrosion-resistant surface of ordinary low 
carbon steel pipe and tubing. 

Recognizing the importance of this assignment, extensive 
research and experimental operations were begun. After months 
of research, the Lectro-Clad process was developed to enable the 
processing of more than 500,000 ft of material from March 
1944 to August 1945. Ali of this material was cut, bent, welded, 
and fabricated into a huge piping system. 

The process, for which several patents are pending, elec- 
trolytically deposits a predetermined thickness of nickel or other 
corrosion-resistant metals on the inside surface of pipe, tubing, 
fittings, etc. The process, which is commercially practical in 
every respect, develops a smooth, ductile, pore-free deposit, fully 
adherent to the base metal in thicknesses of from 0.005 to 0.100- 
in. 

In order to obtain these results, it was necessary to develop 
and perfect a new plating machine, involving principles new to 
the field of electrodeposition. These principals were a radical 
departure from the conventional methods of plating and made 
it possible to control all the essential characteristics necessary to 
the successful processing of pipe by this method. This meant 
that good control of solution composition, temperature, pH, sur- 
face speed, current density, and other variables was accomp- 
lished. 

It is possible to produce, by following the electroplating 
process, such satisfactory deposits of nickel as shown by Fig. 1. 
Close observation of this photomicrograph, taken of the deposit 
of 0.0035-in. of nickel on steel, at magnification of 60 diameters, 
will disclose that depressions in the steel are more heavily coated 
than high spots, thus tending to even the surface and resulting 
in smoother deposits. 

Generally in electrodeposition, the high points or points of 
closest proximity to the anode receive the most deposit. This 
is readily apparent since the amount of metal deposited varies 
inversely as the square of the distance from anode to cathode. 
However, by using the technique described, the reverse occurs. 
Much discussion has arisen regarding this result; however, it is 
generally believed that a sound reason for this effect exists. One 
of the explanations which has been given and seems plausible is 
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Technique for electrodeposition of a prede- 
termined thickness of nickel or other corrosion- 
resistant metals on inside surfaces of pipe, 
tubing, fittings, etc., produces smooth, ductile, 
pore-free deposit closely adhering to base 
metal throughout later processing 


By S. G. BART 


President 
Bart Mfg. Co. Inc. 
Belleville, N. J. 


that because of the high current density involved in electro-clad- 
ding pipe (of the order of 200 to 250 amp per square foot) 
the points of closest proximity to the anode become polarized, 
thereby decreasing the efficiency and causing less nickel to be 
applied at these points. 

In Fig. 2 another example of the nickel covering depressions 
with greater thicknesses than high spots can be closely seen. In 
this case, the deposit was somewhat thicker than in Fig. 1—of 
the order of 0.0045 to 0.0050-in. at 10OX. In Fig. 3 the photo- 
micrograph at 100X magnification shows a remarkable effect in 
that plating is thrown into sharp, deep ridges and covers them 
with such even thicknesses that the outstanding qualities of this 
method are clearly portrayed. This deposit is about 0.006 to 
0.007-in. thick. 

The adherence between the nickel and steel is so perfect 
that the bond is not ruptured during heating, bending, or even 
under the tremendous stress and change undergone during a cold 


reduction, as shown in Fig. 12. The pipe shown in this figure 





was drawn from a standard wall thickness of 4 in. (iron pipe 













size) with a coating of nickel of about 0.028 in., was reduced by 
a ratio of 4 to 1, resulting in an iron pipe 3% in. OD with a 
thickness of 0.060-in. of steel, and a nickel thickness of about 
0.007-in. The reduction of the nickel and steel differed by only 
fractions of a per cent. The resulting properties of this electro- 
clad pipe enabled it to be welded and fabricated as simply as low 
carbon steel pipe, chiefly because the physical properties of 
(Please turn to Page 148) 
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Fig. 1—Brightening of finish, 
removal of parting line and 
uniform rounding of edges 
can be noted in this proc- 
essed zinc die casting 


Fig,. 2—Deburring of steel 
stampings, such as this small 
bracket, is accomplished 
quickly by wet tumbling with 
granite chips and compound 


Fig. 3—Brass handle at right 
had finish of other handle be- 
fore finishing in wet mixture 
of mineral chips and com- 
pound by this process 


Fig. 4—General view of 

processing laboratory oper- 

ated by Sturgis Products Co. 

to determine proper chips, 

compound and cycling for 

finishing different types of 
metal parts 


Fig. 5—Improved finish and 
smoother edges are visible on 
brass stamping at left after 
tumbling process as com- 
pared with stamping at right 
before process 
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By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Smooth, bright finishes are imparted to 

parts made of various metals and edges 

are deburred by using limestone or gran- 

ite chips, honing compounds and steel balls 
in this tumbling barrel process 


RINDING, polishing and honing all types of metal parts by 
tumbling them in wet mixtures of mineral chips and compound is a 
relatively new technique which has been brought to a high degree of 
engineering precision during the war years, and promises to hold 
interesting possibilities in the finishing of numerous parts going into 
peacetime products. In the ensuing discussion the process will be 
reviewed in detail and an analysis presented of the various materials 
and compounds used in the operation, as well as recommended types 
of equipment. 

Originator of the Roto-Finish process, Sturgis Products Co., Sturgis, Mich., pio- 
neered its application in war production and at the behest of the War Production Board 
permitted unlimited use of the method by manufacturers. With war production ter- 
minated, the company is offering its services and advice on finishing on the basis of 
an agreement which provides essentially that the user will purchase processing ma- 
terials from -Sturgis Products. Along with this goes a consulting service to recom- 
mend specific processing details and to trouble-shoot production difficulties. 

Four basic types of finishing possible with the Roto-Finish method are: 

1. Grinding for deburring with granite chips or grinding chips and compounds. 
2. Polishing with limestone or bright honing chips and the same compounds as in 

(1). 


Honing, used in conjunction with (2) as a two-part process, with a_ special 


Co 


héning compound. 
4. Wet coloring, using various sizes of steel balls, or other coloring media, after 


parts are prepared by any of the preceding methods. 
Grinding for Deburring 


One of the most serious bottlenecks and high-cost operations is the deburring 
and finishing of metal parts, quantities often running into the billions, with polish- 
ing and buffing wheels, files, scrapers and flexible shaft tools. They are tedious and 
time-consuming, and any method which can circumvent them and yield comparable 
finishes on mass quantities will at the same time permit important economies. 

Dry tumbling of the parts on themselves is of course one possibility, but is not 
nearly so efficient or controllable as wet tumbling with specially sized and prepared 
mineral chips used in conjunction with carefully selected chemical compounds. The 
work may be carried out in conventional types of water-tight tumbling barrels, al- 
though there have been perfected improved types of machines, especially adapted 
to the Roto-Finish processes to allow quick loading and unloading, maximum life, 
minimum drippage, etc. Machines recommended for the work are the wood lined 
type, having 2 in. of hard maple lining, either the single or multiple compartment 
types. The table gives average figures on compartment sizes and work loads recom- 
mended for various types of machines for the grinding or deburring operations. 

The conventional type of machine uses a horizontal octagonal-shaped cylinder 
ball bearing mounted, powered by a 3 hp motor, with or without a variable-speed 
drive. Speed of rotation depends upon the type of work being handled but in general a 
cylinder with 32-in. inside diameter is operated at 20 rpm. If the machine travels too 
fast, the parts become separated from the mass of chips and tend to become marred 
by impingement; if speed is too slow, the time of finishing is extended. On the 


basis of extended experiments the time cycles on page following have proved suitable. 
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It will be observed there is an 
preciable range indicated in the table, 
for the reason that each individual job 
must be studied and processed accord- 
ing to its hardness, size, shape, amount 
of deburring desired, speed of barrel 
and size of chip used. Small pieces, with 
uncomplicated shapes, are finished much 
more quickly than larger pieces of in- 
It is for this reason that 


ap- 


tricate contour. 
Sturgis Products has a processing labora- 
tory equipped to study individual jobs 
and recommend processing 
which, once determined, will insure dup- 


lication of desired results. 


sequences 


The action of the granite chips on the 
work within the machine is the key to 
the finish ultimately attained and hence 
is worthy of examination in some detail. 
In the first place, the chips must be 
carefully presized and prepared for use 
before they will perform. satisfactorily. 
Beyond this, not all types of granite are 
suitable the recom- 
mended chips can be used successfully. 


and hence only 
Before being in shape for use in finish- 


ing, they are prepared to smooth all sur- 


faces without destroying the irregular 
contours. They are then washed, 
cleaned, sized, dried, bagged and 
shipped to users. They are available in 
17 different sizes, ranging from 1% in. 
8 4 _ 
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in longest dimension, down to 1/16-in. 
They are identified by number, the larg- 
est being No. 1 and the smallest No. 7. 
Actually, most parts can be processed by 
nine sizes ranging from No. 3-—% to %- 
in—down to No. 5B—3/16 to %-in. 
Chips must be selected which do not 
lodge in holes, recesses, or slots, in parts 
being processed, and which will also pro- 





Material Time range 
Aluminum, stampings, die castings 1/6-8 hr 
Machined thrass .. 1. ..2s000-- 1/4-8 hr 
Sand, die castings, brass 3-24 hr 
Steel stampings, machined parts 1/4-12 hr 
Iron, steel castings and forgings 5-24 hr 





duce the desired finish. Large chips, 
cut faster but are inclined to prodice 
a rougher surface. Smaller chips pro- 
duce a finer, smoother finish, but cut 
more slowly. A combination of large and 
small chips often is a good choice to 
reduce the time cycle and at the same 
time produce a superior finish. Such a 
mass is recommended to deburr small 
slots and recesses, such as those en- 
countered in many types of steel stamp- 
ings. In this case, the smaller chips will 
usually flow through the openings with- 
out lodging therein. Where a low mi- 
croinch surface finish reading on unhard- 


ened steel parts is desired, a combina- 
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tion of small chips often is advisable, 
while somewhat larger chips can be used 


on hardened pieces. In general it is con- 
sidered possible to bring down a 60-40 
microinch surface finish to 30-25 micro- 
inches by use of the granite chips and 
ten to 10-5 microinches with limestone 
chips. 

In the wet grinding and deburring 
operations, the use of compounds, along 
with chips and water, is an important 
factor. In general, the compounds, 
which are specially prepared soap pow- 
ders with varying alkalinity and abra- 
sive content produce the necessary lubri- 
cation of both chips and work, and also 
prevent the tarnishing, ‘etching or rusting 
of the work. Further they help to main- 
tain cleanliness in the compartment and 
chip mass, and in some cases provide 
the degree of abrasive action necessary 
to give the desired finish. Another im- 
portant function of the compound is to 
prevent the chips from becoming glazed 
or loaded with fine metal particles which 
the chips remove from parts being de- 
burred or finished. Finally, the com- 
pounds correct deficiencies in water when 
this is a factor. 

The company produces six types of 
wet grinding compounds—Nos. 10, 11, 
12, 13, 100, and 101. No. 10 is a mild- 
ly alkaline, abrasive compound for gen- 
eral use where a fine matte surface is 
desired or where deburring, cutdown or 
metal removal is not as important as is 
surface blending or the production of 
a uniformly dull finish on the part. This 
compound also may be used with bright 
honing chips for polishing prior to the 


honing operation. It is not suitable for 


Fig. 6—Suggested plan view for 
high-production finishing depart- 
ment located in a space 40 x 60 ft. 
Two rows of six two-compartment 
barrels each and central chip separ- 
ating equipment and storage bins 
are served by overhead cranes 


Fig. 7—Elevation layout for finish- 
ing department. along 60 ft dimen- 
here 


sion shown 


Fig. 8—Elevation layout along 40 
ft dimension of department 
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POINT YOUR WAY TO LOWER COSTS, MORE OUTPUT 


HERE’S ONE EXAMPLE OF THE RESULTS YOU 





THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 


139 W. BERN STREET © READING, PA. 


Bronches at: Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Hartford, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providerice, St. Louis 
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« ACCURACY AND SAFETY HARDNESS 


PER TOOL 


he arrows shown here are your signposts on a four-lane highway 

to lower unit costs and increased output per tool. When you “follow 
the arrows’’ on the Carpenter Matched Set Diagram, you’re “custom- 
fitting’’ the tool steel to the job—assuring yourself that the tool you 
make will cut costs and increase output because you know it’s “right 
for the job’. And with the help of the Carpenter Matched Tool Steel 
Manual, you get accurate, complete heat treating instructions for all 


nine steels listed on the diagram. 
CAN GET BY FOLLOWING THE MATCHED SET DIAGRAM 


Delicate points on a Blanking and Trimming Die frequently ‘sheared 
off”” when punching out Bronze Alloy Stars made from .085” thick 
work-hardened material. The tool maker decided to follow the arrows 
on the Matched Set Diagram and selected Carpenter R.D.S. Tool Steel 
for greater toughness. The new die outlasted the old one 4 to 1 and with 
fewer tools to make, the company saved considerable time and money 


on the job. 


Put this cost-reducing Matched Set Method of tool steel selection to 
work in your plant. ‘Follow the Arrows’”’ and you'll follow the trend 
to lower costs and increased tool output. Ask your nearby Carpenter 
representative or write us on your company letterhead, indicating your 
title, for your free copy of the 168-page Carpenter Matched Tool Steel 


Manual. Get in touch with us today. 
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CAPACITY OF FINISHING MACHINES 


Number 
Model of com- Compartment 
- number partments size,.in. 
BW 60-2 2 27 x32 
BW 60-3 3 15% x 82 
BW 60-4 4 10% x 32 
BW 45-2 2 19% x 32 
CW 22-1 ] 19% x 32 
AJ 23-1 ] 23 x2Zl 
AMV-2 2 8 xif 


partment Recommended 


Com- Recommended work 
load for grinding, lb. 


capacity, chip'mass, Steel, Brass, Alu- 
cu, ft. Ib. etc. minum 

13% 700 150 90 

7% 400 80 50 

5 800 60 85 

914 500 100 60 

9% 500 100 60 

3% 100 25 15 

% 25 5 3 





finely threaded parts or those with tapped 
or blind holes, since its abrasive will 
lodge in these places and is difficult to 
remove without special flushing facilities. 

No. 11 compound is a nonabrasive, al- 
kaline material, for producing a semibright 
finish on both hardened and unhardened 
inon and steel parts, It may be used with 
either grinding or bright honing chips, 
and is especially compounded to provide 
good protection from rust and tarnish on 
ferrous parts. It is completely water 
soluble and free rinsing. 

No, 12 compound is similar to No. 10 
except that it contains a coarser and 
harder abrasive, and is recommended 
where a dull matte finish is desired for 
blending purposes on unhardened iron or 
steel parts. 

No. 13 compound resembles No. 12 ex- 
cept for a larger proportion of the hard, 
coarse abrasive. It is particularly useful 
in processing castellated nuts or similar 
pieces where it is necessary for a small 
chip of the mass or an abrasive particle 
of the compound to pass through small 
Gpenings in order to finish the surface 
areas in such opening or corners formed 
by slots cutting the surface of the part. A 
limiting consideration is that the slots 
must be wide enough to allow the abrasive 
particles free passage. 

No. 100 compound is mildly alkaline, 
ronabrasive material, particularly suited 
fer grinding, deburring, or producing 
radii when brass, copper alloy or zinc- 
base die cast parts are being processed 
with granite chips. It also is used in the 
polishing operation with limestone chips 
for light deburring and surface improving 
nonferrous parts. 

No. 101 compound is nonabrasive and 
designed to maintain or develop a bright, 
lustrous finish on aluminum parts, with 
granite chips. It must be completely dis- 
persed in the water of the charge, and 
will provide lubrication of the type neces- 
sary for producing a smooth finish, free 
from surface impingement which often ac- 
companies processing of the softer metals. 

Procedures and accessory equipment 
have been developed to permit incorpora- 
tion of these finishing methods in regular 
mass production manufacturing opera- 
tions, A typical cycling of a batch of parts 
might be as follows: 

1. Load mass into machine, si:mp'est 


mears being with a hoist pan attached 
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to electric hoist on an over head crane 
bridge. 

2. Clean the mass (chips) by thor- 
ough washing after loading into the 
compartment. This is important to 
free the mass from any adhering spent 
compound which might eventually 
build up a sludge in the machine and 
coat the chips and parts. 

3. Level off the mass by reversing 
the machine until door openings are on 
top, then returning until door openings 
are at loading position. 

4. Load parts, preferable free from 
oil or grease, level them off and add 
enough water to cover the entire mass 
2 in. deep. 

5. Add compound and disperse in 
water if necessary. Clamp loading doors. 

6. Start rotation of machine, and 
proceed with other unloading or loading 
operations, 

7. When cycle is complete, remove 
door covers and disperse foam with 
water spray, 

8. Lower door openings by inching 
the machine ahead until all solution is 
drained. 

9. Separate chips from parts by 
emptying part of load at a time onto 
proper size screen which either will re- 
tain parts and pass chips or vice versa. 

For mass production, chips and proc- 
essed parts are discharged into a hoist 
pan and taken to a central separation 
unit where parts and chips can be 
separated either magnetically or me- 
chanically. 

10. Rinse parts in cold water. 

11. Avoid rust on ferrous parts by de- 


laying rinsing until entire load is re-- 


moved, after which parts are rinsed in 

cold water and immediately transferred 

to hot oil bath. 

It is advisable at regular intervals to 
screen the chips so that these which have 
worn down to a smaller than recommend- 
ed size may be removed. A series of 
square-mesh screens, ranging from 1% in, 
down through ys-in., is suitable for ac- 
complishing such separation. 


Polishing 


This type of work is done similarly to 
the grinding and deburring, except that 
it involves a somewhat softer action and 
calls for the use of a less abrasive type of 
chip, referred to as “bright honing” 


chips. Their action is slower due to a 
milder “cut” on the part, although the re- 
sultant finish will be smoother than in the 
case of deburring. 

The chips are a limestone type, proc- 
essed and screened similarly to the granite 
chips. They are supplied in eleven sizes— 
Nos. 3, 3A, 8B, 4, 4A, 4B, 5, 5A, 5B, 6, 
and 7 in steps % to ys-in. Chip deprecia- 
tion is at a somewhat higher rate than in 
grinding, figuring to about 5 per cent per 
24 hours of operation compared with 
1 per cent per 24 hours of operation for 
the same size granite chip. 

The time cycle to be used in polishing 
is again a matter of special determination 
for each individual job, although in gen- 
eral it will fall in the range 6-12 hours, ex- 
cept where polishing follows a grinding 
operation, in which case the time drops 
to 4-8 hours. Compounds identical with 
those used in the grinding and deburring 


process are used. 
Honing 


This recently developed operation is the 
second step of a two part process and fol- 
lows the initial polishing operation under 
the procedure just described. After the 
polishing, parts are not removed from the 
mass but are thoroughly washed along 
with the chips in the compartment. A 
special compound No. 203, known as a 
wet honing compound, is added. Its prin- 
cipal action is to induce them to act as a 
honing rather than polishing medium, 
producing a semilustrous finish on parts 
of zinc or zinc alloy, brass and other cop- 
per alloys, aluminum or iron and steel. 

Time cycle in the honing or second step 
of the two part process runs from 2 to 3 
hours. Most of the brightening action 
takes place in the first hour, after which 
the change tapers off. As an increasingly 
lustrous finish is desired, the adaptability 
of the process tends toward the smaller 
size parts, although the other factors, such 
as hardness of the parts, size of chips, and 
cylinder speed still have a bearing. A 
variation which is often used in a mixture 
of large.and small chips, the idea being to 
have chips of a sufficiently small size to 
enter recesses on parts of complicated 
shape, while the larger chips serve to finish 
open surfaces and to drive the smaller 
chips into restricted sections. This process 
is adaptable to thousands of different 
types of parts, particularly as a finishing 
method prior to bright nickel plating, 
anodizing or painting. 


Wet Coloring 


Wet coloring is the fourth type of treat- 
ment which can be used in the produc- 
tion of peacetime civilian goods. Its appli- 
cation is recommended after preliminary 
treatments by any one of combination of 
previously described finishing operations. 
Instead of chips, the mass is comprised of 
steel balls, or other highly polished media. 
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Mesta 28" Heavy Duty Roll Grinder 
Traveling Table Type 


Mesra Roll Grinders of 


simplified design are the 
most accurate and depend- 
able grinding machines 
available today. Built with 
precision for the finest finish- 
ing and with ruggedness for 
the heaviest roughing. 


MESTA MACHINE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Ratio of mass to workload varies accord- 
ing to the size of the compartment. Selec- 
tion of ball size is determined by the size 
and hardness of the part, the larger balls 
being used with the harder parts. Experi- 
mental processing is advisable before a 
final selection is made. 

Two special types of compound No. 300 
and No. 301, have been developed for 
the wet coloring work. No. 300 is a highly 
alkaline blend of water soluble materials 
which aids in developing a high luster on 
iron, steel, nickel alloys or stainless steel 
parts. It can also be used with Roto- 
Finish chips for scale removal on heat 
treated steel parts. It must be handled 
carefully, and should not be used on 
nonferrous metals or alloys, particularly 
aluminum where pressure of explosive 
proportions cou!d develop within the tum- 
bling compartment, 

No. 301 compound is recommended for 
producing a high luster on nonferrous 
metals and alloys. It was developed pri- 
marily for brass and copper alloys, but 
is also satisfactory on aluminum. It should 
not, however, be used in conjunction with 
limestone or bright honing chips because 
it reacts with these chips. 

Sturgis engineers have made detailed 
studies, resulting in designs for equip- 
ment best suited to the Roto-Finish proc- 
ess, and productive of optimum results, 
ill of which are sold under its own trade- 
mark, The standard unit features an oc- 


tagonal shaped cylinder with welded ends 
and can be lined easily by removal of 
a back panel (opposite the door panel) 
which is bolted in place. The cylinder 
has a tight fitting door, fitted with cam- 
lock handles equipped with spring relief, 
and other safety features, so that if un- 
expectedly high pressure should develop 
within the compartment it can be relieved 
through the doors and no explosive haz- 
ard is involved. 

Another example was the development 
of the hoist pan method of handling the 
processing masses. Before this was devel- 
oped a great deal of shoveling and hand- 
work was necessary in order to load and 
unload the machines. By using extra hoist 
pans and proper planning the overhead 
hoist now replaces the older methods 
of handling the chips and workload. 

The regular machine consists of a cylin- 
der mounted horizontally in a frame, with 
sheet metal sides and a sliding wire screen 
front safety guard. It is equipped with a 
3-hp, reversible, geared-head motor, for- 
ward-reversing. switch and magnetic 
brake. At the user’s option it may also 
carry a variable-speed drive and timer 
controls. Guide rails on the base permits 
the hoist pan to slide into position quickly, 
under the compartment doors. 

Other auxiliary equipment the com- 
pany has designed includes parts and 
chip separating screens, hoist pans, sepa- 
rating tables, chip bins, unloading boots, 





hot oil and water dip tanks, and hoppers. 
Hand electromagnets for separating work, 
a magnetic parts separating machine, me- 
chanical chip separator, etc., are also 
available. The accompanying sketch 
shows a typical installation adapted to 
the mass production type of operation. 

A feature of the company’s operations 
is a sample process department equipped 
to do all types of Roto-Finishing work 
and to determine the recommended pro- 
cedure on various types of parts. As a 
sample part is received, it is cataloged 
and prejudged for a suitable type of finish- 
ing treatment. Then the processing is 
started and carried to the point where 
the desired type of finish can be matched. 
Details of the treatment are recorded in 
a permanent file of all parts processed, 
and results thereby can be duplicated at 
will, Full information is obtained on the 
types of materials to be used, approximate 
cost figures, procedures, etc. As many 
as 125 individual studies have been going 
on in this laboratory at a sing'e time. 

While service engineering on finishing 
problems is supplied by the Sturgis plant, 
materials and equipment are sold through 
distributors. 

aidliies 

Solid carbide drills in diameters ramg- 
ing from 1/16 to % in., and in lengths 
2% to 6 in. are now available from 
Willey’s Carbide Tool Co., 1340 West 
Vernor Highway, Detroit. 








aie a LS ET 
ELECTRICAL DEMONSTRATOR: This specially designed 
truck will demonstrate Westinghouse electrical distribu- 
tion equipment to public utility organizations through- 
out the United States. Demonstration is based on 
operation of power line energized at 2400 v. Line 





other devices. 


simulating some 5 miles of construction, is complete 
with disconnect switches, boric acid fuse, step-voltage 
regulator, self-protected distribution transformer and 
Cutaway sections showing interior con- 
struction are mounted on other side of truck 
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ANGULAR 
nension YA" 
Mension 234" 
| gauge. 


FOR YOUR PARTICULAR 


25 years in the business has ac- 
gquainted us thoroughly with the 
_ needs of manufacturers of parts 
| made from welded steel tubing. 


] ot only is Michigan tubing 


PARTS 


ic. higan is completely equipped 
ibricate your parts for you. 
gan welded steel tubing 


& = § 14" to 4" O.D. 
+ 


9 to 22 gauge 


IN SIZES AND SHAPES WITHIN TI 


ABOVE RANGE 
NEEDS! 


available in the most frequently 
specified size range but its struc- 
ture and manufacture is closely 
guarded for satisfactory and ece~ 
nomical reforming and machin- 
ing into parts. 


PREFABRICATED 


can be forged, flanged, expanded, 
bent, spun, tapered, beaded, ma- 


chined, etc. 


4 Engineering advice and technical help in the selection 


of tubing best suited to your needs. © 


ed 
EL TUBE /r02 


DISTRIBUTORS: Steel Sales Corp., Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis—Miller Steel Co., Inc., Hillside, N. J.—C. L. Hyland, 


Dayton, Ohio—Dirks & Company, Portland, Oregon—James J. Shannon, Milton, Mass. 


Service Steel Co., Los Angeles, Calif.—American Tubular 


& Steel Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., Cleveland, Ohio—C. A. Russell, Inc., Houston, Texas—Drummond, McCall 


& Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
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OVER 4000 miles of 0.041-in. wire, or 


between 80 to 125 thousand sigs of 


t, are wound in a 24-hour period at 
jones & 
Muncy, Pa., as a result of redesigned 


f 


Laughlin’s Wire Rope Division, 


mechanical equipment and the use « 
electronics, it was reported recently. 

Wire production at the plant was 
more than tripled on each winding line, 
it is said, with the use of General Elec 
tric Thy-mo-trol units plus four l-hp and 
four 2-hp motors in the new setup. 

Previously, all wire at this plant had 
been wound on group-winding machines, 
each consisting of six winding bobbins 
ind six unwinding swifts. Bobbins were 
driven by one constant-speed induction 
motor, through line shafts, gears and 
individual disconnecting clutches so that 
the wire speed increased as the wire 
continued to build up on the bobbin. 

Biggest disadvantage of this arrange- 
ment was that a breakdown on one ma- 
chine put six lines out of order. 

With the new equipment, the bobbin 
motor on each of four lines is rated 1 hp, 
690/1380 rpm, 230 v, direct current, 
while those on each of the four lines 
used for winding heavier wire are rated 
2 hp, 1150/2300 rpm, 230 v. The swift 
motor, which normally functions as a 
drag generator, is normally rated from 

1e-fourth to one-third the rating of the 


bobbin motor. 
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miles 


with redesigned equipment 
and use of electronic controls 


The wire leaves the swift at an almost 
That is, the 


loose wire coil is thrown on the swift 


constant unwinding radius. 


in such a manner that the inner wrap 
of the coil is “peeled” off the swift at 
the bottom inside “corner” of the swift 
core at a linear wire speed directly pro- 
portional to the revolutions of the swift. 
The swift generator is loaded on an ad- 
justable braking resistor. Thus, the swift 
generator controls wire tension and_ in- 
dicates wire speed. Fig. 1 shows ar- 
rangement of rewinding equipment. 

The electronic equipment regulates 
the speed of the bobbin motor, making it 


possible not only to operate at higher 


a. 


BOBBIN 


wire speeds, but to hold wire speed 
constant throughout the full bobbin 
build-up. 

The new controls are mounted direct- 
ly above each of the lines, Fig. 2, which 
are side by side and parallel to each 
other. This arrangement also effected 
a 50 per cent saving in floor space over 
the previous group drives. 

Another advantage of the equipment is 
that wire is wound more tightly and 
uniformly, with more wire per bobbin 
and fewer breaks. Moreover, _ limit 
switches stop each line when the end 
of the wire leaves the swift, relieving 


operators for other duties. 


WIRE SWIFT "DRAG" 
GUIDE . GENERATOR 





Fig. 1 (above )—Diagram showing ar- 
rangement of rewinding equipment 


Fig. 2 (left)—Four typical wire re- 
winding lines, showing bobbins in front 
und unwinding shafts in rear. GE Thy- 
mo-trol control cabinets are mounted 
overhead as shown here 
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The Constitution of the United States is one of the most important 


works ever conceived by the mind of man. It has no equal in the 





documentary annals of governmental society because it recognizes and 
guarantees the liberty and dignity of man. A public declaration of the 
principles of the United States, it has guided our Republic during a period 
of over 150 years, through revolution, rebellion, expansion, panic and world 
conflict. In a world blighted by incalculable greed and darkened by 


fear, the United States Constitution is a bright beam of hope. 





In the harsh and shouting times of war the Constitution never lacked 
defenders. When it trembled before determined assault the nation rallied 
to uphold it. Today, in the lee of an uneasy peace, the Constitution 
again trembles. Selfish politicians, greedy demagogues and pliant jurists 
tamper with it, warp its meaning, advance brazen misinterpretations, 


and craftily seek to undermine this supreme authority of the United 





States. 


The CHANDLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION reaffirms its 
loyalty to the Constitution. Through the wisdom of our founding fathers 


and the grace of the Constitution we are a beneficiary of private incentive 








and free enterprise. And while our success is attributed to the fine 
quality of our products, our security is backed by the U.S. Constitution. 


May it forever safeguard American liberty! 





CHANDLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


1491 CHARDON RD. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


. machine tool builders have new ideas! 


From wartime experience of 
machine tool users, designers are 
working to improve further the per- 
formance of machines already con- 
sidered miraculous. New plans call 
for more extensive use of Timken 
Alloy Steels; to provide increased 
strength, greater fatigue life, and 
those special performance qualities 
obtainable only through long 
experience with alloying agents and 
unusual processing methods 

Such steels originate logically in 
Timken mills where intensive work 
with special steels as well as 
standard analyses is going on all 
the time. Machine tool builders 
are making good use of fine 
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grained Timken forging steel for 
gears and power transmission 
shafts. Highly alloyed Timken 
steels for great core strength in 
heavy sections. Timken Graphitic 
Steels for spindles, ways, slides, 
lathe centers and parts requiring 
unusual hardness and frictional 
properties. And these are only a few. 

No other steel producer has 
equivalent experience in so wide a 
range of alloy steel applications. 
Write the Steel and Tube Division, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. Timken 
Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubes, Timken Removable 
Rock Bits. 
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TIRELESS STEEL FINGERS. Hardly any 
part of an automatic screw machine, 
lathe, or milling machine takes 


‘greater punishment than the collet 


which grips and holds the work. 


When one machine tool builder 
wanted to make an exceptional collet, 
he searched far and wide for an alloy 
steel which would supply the great 
strength, hardness and high resis- 
tance to fatigue he required. Of all 
steels tested, none performed so well 
as a certain Timken Alloy Steel. 

Not a special steel either—just a 
standard Timken analysis processed 
under the direction of metallurgists 
who know how to develop desired 
properties and combinations of prop- 
erties in alloy steel. Proving again 
that in alloy steel making there is no 
substitute for specialized skill and 
experience. 


EE 
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DIE CASTINGS are used in a variety 
of both mechanical and decorative ap- 
plications on the 1946 automobiles and 
will be similarly used on 1947 models. 
This is due primarily to such factors as 
the ability of the metal to assume in- 
tricate shapes while meeting structural 
requirements, fine finish that lends it- 
self to the popular chromium plating, 
and resistance to weathering. 

Bright chromium plated surfaces are 
liked because they contribute in marked 
degree to modern styling. As styling 
depends largely upon shape and surface 
finish, the designer selects the type of 
product that is available in the precise 
shapes desired and with the smooth, 
easily plated surfaces required. 

Naturally the die casting also must 
meet the necessary structural require- 
ments and must withstand severe weath- 
ering in such a way as to retain fine 
appearance indefinitely. These condi- 
tions have been and are being fulfilled, 
especially as zinc die castings are not 
stained by their own corrosion products. 

While these may appear to be minor 


Fig. 1—The Packard grille. Outer 

sections of grille (not shown) are 

notched in one upper corner to fit 
around the parking lights 


Fig. 2—Chrysler grille, made in 
several sections, has its major 
horizontal moldings extended in 
separate castings that run back- 
ward along front fenders 


Fig. 3—Nash and Buick hood orna- 

ments and, below them, die cast- 

ings that form parts of the Buick 
hood lock 
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. . are back on most new automobiles 


By C. R. MAXON 
Market Development Division 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 
New York 


considerations, they are in fact prime 
factors in the return of zine die castings 
to prominence. The case for die cast- 
ing is a strong one when, in addition, 
their contribution to economy of manu- 
facture and suitability for creating 
wanted shapes hard to make by other 
processes are contemplated. 

The die casting is not quite so promi- 
nent in the cheaper cars, especially for 
large grille and front end components. 
This is because —when quantities re- 
quired are very large—stamping dies 
for parts of certain shapes become feas- 
ible and overall costs can be decreased 
if stampings are chosen. 





But even where grilles are largely 
stamped some die-cast center moldings 
or other trim often are added, if their 
cost can be justified, because the die 
casting does afford some appearance 
advantages. Moreover, the die casting 
is available in shapes and with integral 
lugs or other integral fastenings needed. 

Where parts that perform purely 
mechanical or structural functions are 
concerned, and appearance is of sec- 
ondary or negligible importance, the die 
casting retains all its prewar popularity 
and has found some new uses. None of 
the other casting processes have notice- 
ably encroached: on the field of the die 
casting, and there are no well defined 
indications’ of any substantial inroads 
upon automobile die castings by either 
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then he said to himself: 


v9) Years Old.. Still Toothless” ' 


Swell words to usher out a tried 
but ineffective tool, are those é 
used by President Carl Hambro 

of the League of Nations at its 
21st and farewell session. These 
are: 





“Our business is done. We 
have lost many illusions, 
many ideals, but a better 
and stronger instrument 
has been forged.”’ 














The League of Nations served 
some useful purposes .. . but, 
like many instruments of indus- ow 
try, it can be nursed along too 
long ... to muddy up the wheels 
of progress. 
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FORMER DESIGN 
$4.97 























HERE, MR. HAMBRO, are results obtained by one manufacturer with an 
instrument for better products at lower cost: 


WELDED DESIGN 
$1.48 

















WELDED DESIGN IMPROVES THIS PART 
eee CUTS ITS COST 70% 





DIE CUT AND FORM 
FROM 3/16” PLATE 





CUT 3°x3°x!/8" ANGLE 
_.. JIG UP AND WELD 











Pioneer Engineering Works, Minneapolis, reports 
these benefits by changing over to welded design for 


the troughing idler units of their portable conveyors: 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY ° 


SAVES $3.49 EACH, Former unit of conventional de 
sign cost $4.97. Today’s unit of welded design costs 
$1.48, including material, labor and factory overhead. 
Saves $3.49 or 70%. 


IMPROVES DESIGN. Wel 
cutting dead weight on conveyor frame. 
from collecting 


ded design is 66% lighter, 
Shape of 
base material 


angle prevents spilt 


under rollers as it did formerly. 


SIMPLIFIES PRODUCTION. Component parts of welded 
design (see sketch, left) are made from standard 
steel stock .. . cut, formed and welded to any speci- 
fication, when needed. 

he Lincoln Engineer nearby will gladly 
study the application of arc welding to your prob- 
Machine Design Studies free on 


help you 


lems. request to 


engineers and designers. 


OHIO 


i 


DEPT. 24 ° CLEVELAND 1, 


Comenius geedseo/ natu recourse 


ARC WELDING 
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methods of fabricating. 


however, some indications 


new or old 

I he r¢ are, 
that the die casting, in combination with 
certain types of wrought parts, is gain- 
importance, especially in 
In any event, crank- 


ing added 
larger engine parts. 
case and cylinder units for engines of 
average size have been die cast in alumi- 
num alloy, at least on an experimental 
basis, some with steel insert cylinder 
barrels. Such units require casting ma- 
chines of extreme size. They have not 
been used in passenger cars (except, 
many years ago, in lower crankcase sec- 
tions) but there are possibilities in that 
direction that will bear watching. 

Zinc die casting has a dominant posi- 
tion (probably exceeding 95 per cent 
of the total die casting tonnage) in 
passenger car applications, even though 
alloys used are higher in price than be- 
fore the war, and aluminum alloy prices 
are substantially lower than in prewar 
days. Some predicted that with this price 
shift, aluminum die castings would dis- 
place many in zinc alloy, especially 
where no plating is required, as costs 
per casting might be lower, but such 
predictions have not been realized, at 
least to a perceptible degree. Factors 
that continue to favor the zinc alloys 
are: Fast and easy casting, excellent 
mechanical properties, larger casting fa- 
cilities, and availability of dies for zinc 
castings that require little or no altera- 


tion to meet current needs. Weight per 





casting is considerably greater than alu- 
minum, but this factor has not been of 


controlling significance in most instances. 

Where plated die castings are re- 
quired, the zinc alloys have been favored, 
as they plate readily at moderate cost. 
Platers have not yet worked out systems 
for plating aluminum die castings on a 
scale approaching that for zinc alloys. 
Thus zinc die castings not only retain 
their popularity, but probably will be 
plated on an even larger scale. 

There is, however, a considerable pro- 
duction of aluminum die castings, 
especially for certain transmission and 
brake parts. Some of these are for use 
where hydraulic fluids may attack zinc. 
In other cases, lighter weight aluminum 
castings are desirable and costs also may 
favor this type. 

During the war, there was a marked 
increase in the demand for aluminum 
die castings, especially for aircraft and 
for other applications where light weight 
was required. This led to a correspond- 
ing increase in cold chamber machines 
for die casting aluminum and some ma- 
chines for zinc were converted to use 
aluminum. Many of these machines have 
been reconverted to zinc and many new 
machines for zinc have been added. 

Die castings are being applied very 
much as in prewar cars except that de- 


Fig. 4—Front (above) and back of 
die-cast portion of Oldsmobile in- 
strument panel 


tails of design, especially for styling or 
appearance purposes, have been altered. 
Radiator grilles continue in die cast form 
on nearly all cars in the medium and 
Such grilles 
consume a larger tonnage of zinc than 


higher price ranges (Fig. 1). 


do any other individual parts, but the 
total of other uses exceeds that in grilles. 

It is quite common to die cast grilles 
in several sections, and nearly all grille 
assemblies are low and broad rather 
than high and narrow, as in many earlier 
years, the Packard grille shown being 
an exception. Many grilles that are large- 
ly die cast have some stamped com- 
ponents and, conversely, grilles that are 
largely stamped frequently have some 
die cast trim. The particular forms 
chosen are controlled in part by whims 
of designers and, in part, by require- 
ments in production, including produc- 
tion equipment available. 

Some headlamp bezels are stamped, 
often from stainless steel, but others 
are die cast. Choice in this respect has 
been influenced in some cases by the 
availability of dies rather than by any 
inherent advantage in either type. Some- 
what the same is true of external mold- 
ings, these being applied in both die cast 
and stamped form, usually with plated 
finish even when stainless steel is chosen. 

There is extensive use of bright mold- 
ings on fenders and hoods. The new 
Chrysler carries grille moldings around 
onto the front fenders in separately 
die cast elements. The Oldsmobile 
grille is die cast in five sections that 
somewhat like moldings, but 


(Please turn to Page 148) 


appear 


Fig. 5—Typical zinc die castings for purely mechanical as opposed to partly 
decorative applications. Included are parts for grease seals, speedometer frame, 
door latch, fuel pump, and carburetor 
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tonto seomenamenagoanet 


Your machine parts can be made at lower 
cost from J&L Cold Finished steel because 
it is uniform. This means faster cutting 
speeds, less tool wear for you. 

At J&L, steel for cold finishing is made 
expressly for that purpose. The required 
quality and grade are specifically outlined 
when the iron is made in the blast furnace, 


converted into steel at the Bessemers or 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
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open-hearth furnaces and rolled into bars 


or special shapes. The long experience of 


Jones & Laughlin in the production of Cold 
linished steel from the time the process 
was invented by them further assures the 
uniform quality of the product—a quality 
that will enable you to step up your pro- 
duction of accurate machine parts. Write 


for further information. 


STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


June 24, 1946 























ENGIIETHING NeW 
ala qlance 


WORKERS attending oil baths and 
furnaces are permitted to perform other 
duties when their equipment is equipped 
with the new temperature regulator now 
in production at the plant of Washing- 
ton Glass Laboratory & Instrument Co 
Phe development is equipped with a sig 
nal light which glows brilliantly while 
temperature of the equipment is rising, 
shuts off when proper temperature 
According to the Washing- 


regulator 


ind 
l reached 
ton company, the handles 
temperatures from minus 30 to plus 


500°F, It has a sensitivity of plus or 


minus 0.02°F or better. 

ONE way operators in plants proc- 
essing corrosive liquids can _ eliminate 
spillage and fumes—those of foremen 


ame luded 1S to use a Monel de vice de- 
Pennsylvania Flexible Me- 
tallic Tubing Co. 


Quarterly” 


veloped by 
According to “Proc- 


ess Industries International 


Nickel Co 


ment manufactured by the Philadelphia 


publication, the develop- 
company is known as the Penflex filler 
that stops the flow of liquid automat- 
ically, “telling” the 
with a metallic click 


is equipped with a fume ejector that 


operator about it 
The device also 
vapors away from the 


keeps harmful 


operator It handles concentrated caus- 
tic solutions, hydrochloric and sulphuric 
other corrosive 


acids and numerous 


liquids 


AT a recent meeting of the Detroit 
section of American Institute of Engi- 
neers in that city, Don P. Caverly, com- 
mercial engineer for Sylvania Electrical 
engineers 


Products Inc., ‘explained to 


how electron tubes work and _ where 
they are applied to perform exact tasks 
in industry, communication and_trans- 
portation In one of the demonstra- 
tions at the meeting, Mr. Caverly showed 


called 


strobotrons, are used to stop motion for 


how industrial electron tubes, 


the study of stresses in high-speed ro- 
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tating machinery and airplane propel- 


lers. He also explained how they are 
used to study and record mechanical 
vibration, radio active metals and cos- 


mic radiation. 


STAINLESS steel parts by the powder 
metallurgy process are now being of- 
fered on a mass production scale by 
Micro Metallic Co., Forest Hills, NM. Xt. 
The company reports the process is 
well adapted to making machine parts 
where corrosion resistance or self-lubri- 
cation are advantages sought, or where 
the particular combination of high 
strength and ductility is desired. Ac- 
cording to the concern, advantages com- 
mon to the powdered metal process, 
when applied to other metals, also are 
shared by stainless steel. These in- 
clude mass production at low unit cost. 
Latter is more so with stainless due to 
the elimination of machining in pro- 


ducing parts. 


LOADING operations involving several 
freight cars are materially speeded by 
use of portable dock boards of magne- 
sium which can be shifted in place by 
Although they weigh 77 lb, 


lengthy service of the boards proved 


one man, 


they can bear a motorized plant truck 
totaling 1600 Ib. Boards 
measure 42 x 66 in. and are built of 


with load 


%-in. magnesium plate, reinforced with 
2-in. I-sections with side pieces of 3-in. 
channels. The magnesium boards, 
manufactured by Edw, S. Christiansen 
Co., Chicago, were designed with the 


aid of Dow Chemical Co. 


DEW 


corrosive gases can be taken through a 


point of high-pressure non- 
pressure reducing valve by means of a 
model 8 indicator now in production in 
Chicago at the plant of Illinois Testing 
Laboratories Inc. The instrument is 
said to take samples from surrounding 
tank or gas 





air or any enclosed space 





cylinder—quickly providing an accu- 
rate determination. Especially useful 


in connection with air conditioning and 
refrigeration work and with controlled 
atmospheres in furnaces, the indicator 
is accurate 32°F as well as 
Indications take 
observation 


below 
place in an 
under 


above. 
enclosed chamber 
conditions which can be controlled and 


reproduced, 


HUNDREDS of magnetic links, called 
“lightning spies,” are being used on a 
wide scale in Peru to aid General Elec- 
tric Co. in planning protection against 
direct lightning strokes in transmission 
systems. Latest installation in the com- 
pany’s research program is one to be 
made on top of the Andes, where main 
power lines cross at an altitude of nearly 
16,000 ft, According to Dr. John G. 
Hutton of GE’s high-voltage and electro- 
magnetronics division at Schenectady, 
N. Y., data gathered on the behavior of 
lightning currents at hich altitudes will 
enable engineers to design better trans- 
mission lines, electrical apparatus and 
protective devices to render them more 
effective in the presence of lightning. 
Magnetic links are magnetized by the 
lightning in proportion to the highest 
value of the current in the stroke. Magni- 
tude of current in the stroke is deter- 
mined by placing the link in a surge 


crest ammeter. 


RUBBER can be attached directly to 
the surface of metals with an adhesion 
exceeding 500 psi, in practically an in- 
tegral union by means of the Vulcalock 
process employed by B. F. Goodrich Co. 
to line tanks handling corrosives. The 
Akron rubber company states the process 
has “revolutionized” handling of corro- 
sives since it makes it practicable to 
combine the stability of metal with cor- 
rosion and abrasion resistant properties 
of flexible rubber. The process makes 
it possible to handle successfully such 
liquids as 50 per cent hydrofluoric and 
sulphuric acids in addition to muriatic, 


phosphoric and hydrofluosilicic acids. 


HOLLYWOOD, it seems, still is a 
colorful city in more ways than one. 
Krieger Color & Chemical Co. reports 
from that city it is making a dye bound 
to solve the color problem for a lot of 
people. The dye solution is 
used at room and pro- 
cedure for coloring plastic products is 


plastics 
temperature, 
simple. Parts are merely dipped in the 
solution and completely immersed for 
1 to 10 min, depending on the depth 
of shade desired, removed, washed with 
plain water. Colors available include 
red, rubin, blue, vellow, orange and a 


number of others, 
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A manufacturer of valves, whose foundry technic 
seemed “‘okay,’’ decided pilot radiographs weren't 
needed. But when machining was done and the 
valves assembled, enough were found defective 
to cause a loss of many thousands of dollars. 


Radiography, put to work at the right time and place, 
Sb . 

pays off. Men who have figured cost-wise what it can 

do for them .. . to improve design, speed production, 


and lower costs ... make full use of x-ray. 


Radiographs show your engineers where to correct 
faulty design ... how to reduce weight safely ... how 
to cut costs at many stages of manufacture ... how to 
build in extra dependability. 


Order-jammed foundries get a welcome production 


g 
( 10g rap y —another important function of photography 








...Wed have saved 


*30,000" 


spurt when radiography shows how to get into sound 


casting production fast. High-value, high-volume ma- 
chine shops operate at rock-bottom cost when radio- 
graphic inspection keeps internally unsound castings 
off the production line. 
Welding gains acceptance ... new markets... higher 
volume... because radiographs prove weldments sound. 
And these are only a few high spots in radiography’s 
list of industrial functions. You can find more—if you 
look for them—right in your own plant. Why not get 


together with your radiographer or the local x-ray 


dealer and see if you are missing any chances to make 


radiography pay extra dividends? Or write to 


Eastman Kodak Company, X-ray Division 
Rochester 4, New York 
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Exide 


IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


Built FOR PEAK PERFORMANCE 
AND LONG LIFE IN HEAVY- 
DUTY SERVICE... 


The Exide-Ironclad is a different type of battery ... in design, 
construction, service qualities. It was developed to meet the 
need for a battery to deliver high, sustained power in heavy- 
duty service over a long period of time. 


THE POanWws PLATE is unique in battery design. It consists of a 


series of slotted, vertical, hollow tubes which 
contain the active material (See illustration 
at left). The slots in the tubes are so fine that, 
while they permit easy access to the electrolyte, 
they prevent the lead oxide from readily wash- 
ing out, thus adding considerably to the life 
of the plate. 


THE NEGATIVE PLATE has been designed 
and is built to equal the increased life of the 
positive plate. Like the positive plate, it has 
two feet at the bottom to raise it above the 
two supporting ribs. 





SEPARATORS are made of Exide Mipor, a special rubber composi- 
tion, and will match the long life of Exide-Ironclad plates. The cutaway 
illustration shows how separators rest on ribs well below bottom of 
plates, thus making probability of internal short circuits very remote. 


THE EXIDE-IRONCLAD ASSEMBLY is sealed in jars of Giant 


Compound. Jars are practically unbreakable in normal service. 
THE RESULT is an efficient, ruggedly built battery that assures depend- 
able pertormance, long life and maximum economy .. . a battery that 


fully measures up to each service requirement... 


* HIGH POWER ABILITY ... needed in frequent “stop and go” 


service. 
* HIGH MAINTAINED VOLTAGE throughout discharge. 
* HIGH ELECTRICAL EFFICIENCY that keeps operating costs low. 


* RUGGED CONSTRUCTION ... for long life. 


Exide-Ironclads are supplied in sizes to suit every make and type of 


electric industrial truck. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Shaped Wire 


(Concluded from Page 91) 

If cold coiling is to be performed 
on the shape, e.g. coiling springs 
or keystone shaped lockwasher 
wire, this finish containing a dry 
soap film acts as a lubricant in the 
dies and prevents galling. Subse- 
quent heat treatment removes this 
coating. 

5. Galvanized (zinc coated) Finish— 
Some types of finished shapes in 
outdoor applications, such as cot- 
ter pins and armor wire, are ex- 
posed to atmospheric attack. The 
use of a zinc coating on these 
shapes prolongs their useful life 
in direct proportion to the weight 
of coating applied. 

6. Tin Coating— 

This type of coating is used pri- 
marily for the brilliant luster that 
can be obtained. It should be 
pointed out that the normal metal 
potential of tin is electro-negative 
with respect to iron and conse- 
quently cannot be considered a 
good protective finish. 

7. Cadmium Coated Finish— 

Cadmium is also like tin in that it 
should not be used for its protec- 
tive value alone. 

8. Lead Coated Finish— 

This finish is usually offered in the 
stainless grades to facilitate coil- 
ing of shaped spring wire. After 
coiling the lead is removed by 
acid treatment. 

9. Brown Oxide Finish— 

The lubricating values of stainless 
oxide with dry soap surface are 
well known. The finish permits 
coiling of stainless spring shapes 
without galling in the dies and in 
hidden applications does not need 
to be removed. 

10. Pickled Finish-— 

In stainless applications where a 
dead soft and clean shaped wire 
is required, the manufacturer can 
anneal, clean, and passivate the 
wire as a final operation. The 
pickled shape has a dull or satin 
appearance. By strict control of 
the acid bath and the use of elec- 
tricity a bright electro-polished 
surface can also be obtained. 

The testing and inspecting of shaped 
wire is a specialty field in itself. The 
contour of various shapes must be ac- 
curately determined and the tolerances 
checked by the use of suitable electrical 
projector equipment. Magnification of 
the smaller sizes of shaped wires permits 
observation and measurement of radii, 
angles, and curves that cannot be con- 
trolled otherwise, yet which must be ab- 
solutely correct for the future use of the 
wire. Special gages and bending fix- 
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tures are employed to put the wire 
through the various tests it is required 
to meet. Testing must be continuous 
throughout the processing, and final 
checks must guarantee that the finished 
product meet all specifications before 
shipment. 

The consumer can help in the manu- 
facture of shaped wire by allowing the 
widest tolerances and the greatest spread 
in analysis, together with the highest 
range in physicals that will enable him 
to employ the shaped wire in the man- 
ufacture of his completed article, thus 
enabling the shaped wire maker to give 
him satisfactory material at a reduced 
cost. To this end, free interchange of 
information as to processes, necessary 
working, and end use is essential be- 
tween shaped wire maker and final proc 


essor, in order that user will be satisfied. 


Turning Wire Into Bobby Pins 


It may seem a far journey from a 
blonde with an up-swept hair-do to a 
flame-red billet of steel, but two stages 
in that journey (each stage consisting of 
many small steps) are taken by the wire 
mill that rolls the rods, draws the wire, 
and draws or rolls the shapes, and the 
fabricator who takes his specified shapes 
and, sometimes with the most intricate 
machines, turns the shaped wire into 
bobby pins for keeping in place the lady’s 
hair. So it is with many other uses of 
shaped wire; through the skill of the 
shaped wire department the manufac- 
turer is able to turn out a constant qual- 
ity product in quantity, at prices that 
would seem unbelievable to anyone fol- 
lowing the metal through the manifold 
steps it takes to reach its end use. 

Shown in Fig. 4 are every day ar- 


ticles formed from the following shaped 
wires: Keys from hexagonal or octagonal 
drawn wire; cotter pins from a_half- 
round rolled; lockwashers from a key- 
stone shape, either rolled or drawn. 
The portion of a well screen shown in 
Fig. 3 is used to keep gravel and sand 
from entering the water pump. Two 
special shapes are employed—a wedge 
or keystone shape with the large end 
outside to prevent clogging of the 
screens, and the supporting members 
having a teardrop or pear shape to facili- 
Other 
end uses of shaped wire are shown in 
Fig. 2, with name of each article and 
type of shaped wire employed given in 
Fig. 1 illustrates 


tate welding of the assembly. 


the attending caption. 
the standard shapes produced by Page 
Steel and Wire Division. 

While standard shapes such as squares, 
half rounds, rectangles, cotter pin sec- 
tions, and ovals, are produced without 
special tooling-up charges, it must be 
realized that any new shape ordered 
will have to be carefully engineered and 
will require often special dies or rolls, 
finally developed after extensive expri- 
mentation to produce the desired con- 
tour. The tendency for metal to flow 
under pressure must be carefully guided 
in order that the entire area of the die 
or rolls be filled. 

Accompanying table shows the gen- 
eral types of shapes and lists, for various 
metals, some of the uses that are made 
of each type. This table could be con- 
tinued indefinitely as the great degree of 
accuracy as to size and section and the 
clean, smooth surface offered by shaped 
wire makes it most attractive to a con- 
stantly increasing host of users of shaped 


wire, 





for magnesium than aluminum. 








HIGH-PRESSURE DIE CASTER: Above is one of two new high pressure 
die casting machines developed by Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O., for casting magnesium, aluminum and copper alloys by the 
cold chamber process. Mold clamping, metal injecting, core pulling and 
ejecting units are all operated by direct hydraulic means. 
ference in two machines is plunger speed, higher speed being necessary 
Injection capacities may vary from 12/2 
to 100 cu in. per cycle with pressures from 6000 to 50,000 psi, depending 
upon plunger diameter. Control of machine is semiautomatic 
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Torsional Properties 


(Continued from Page 94 
the metal will stand when the metal is 
completely exhausted regarding plastic 
deformation, i.e., the metal is twisted un 
til it will twist no more and the torque 
required to do this determines the tor 
sional strength using equation (2) 

, During the torsional test the di- 
mensions of the specimen change rela- 
tively little so that the original dimen 
sions of the specimen are valid for cal 
culating true torsional strength In the 
tensile test once necking starts a notch 
effect is set up at the location of the 


notch and thre prin iple stresses instead 


of one act on the specimen. This com- 
plicates the determination of TS’, but 
has little effect on TS Fig. 1 shows 


how these radial stresses, developed by 
the necking notch, caused a tensile speci- 
men of 18-8 stainless to split longitudinal 
ly at 120° angles 

Let us call the torsional strength cal 
culated from equation (2), using the maxi 
mum torque and original diameter, T, 

From the above it is clear that no con- 
stant relationship for various metals 
should exist between T, and TS,, be 
cause the latter is based on the original 
area of the specimen which is usually 
greater than that obtained when TS, is 
measured Likewise no constant. rela- 
tionship would be expected between Ty, 


and TS’, because of the complicated 


ing when the TS’, value is obtained. The 
measure values of T,, TS, and TS’, are 
given in Table V and the ratios ‘T,/TS, 
and T,/TS’, are given in Table VI. It 
is seen that the ratio T,/TS, varies from 
1.01 to 0.71 and is related to some ex- 
tent to the reduction of areas; decreasing 
as the reduction of area decreases. This 
is probably due to the fact that reduc- 
tion of area reflects the amount of elon- 
gation just before necking \, which in 
turn determines how much the actual 
area differed from the true area at the 
time TS, was obtained. Values of A, are 
given in Table VII. The ratio T,/TS’, 
shows just the opposite relation to the re- 
duction of area; increasing as reduction of 
area decreases. This is perhaps due to 
the fact that as the per cent reduction 
of area increases, the notch effect  in- 
creases thus decreasing TS’,. 

The reasons why TS, would not yield 
a constant ratio relative to T, is that (1) 
r'S, is measured after very little plastic 
deformation compared with T, and (2) 
the area used in calculating TS, was not 
the true area at time of stress. 

If corrections are made regarding these 
two items one might expect better rela- 
tionships. If instead of using the original 
specimen area the actual area at time of 
maximum stress is used a true value 
which will be called TS’, is obtained to 
correct item (2). To correct for the 
greater deformation mentioned a new 
torsional strength value, which we shall 








stress conditions brought about by neck- call T,, needs to be determined. Then, 
TABLE VI 
RATIOS OF T,, TO TS’,, TS’, AND TS’, 
Red, of 

Steel Area % T, TS,, T, io T “ TS a 
18-8 Stainless 72 1.01 39 65 
Armco 72 97 89 76 
1080 (T)°® 69 77 36 .69 
1020 (N) 67 S4 38 66 
1010 (N) 64 84 Al 7 
1010 (T) 61 76 40 7 
1080 (N) 59 892 43 67 
1080 (A) 57 838 45 7 
1040 (T) 56 80 48 75 
1040 (N) 44 74 46 66 
1095 (N) 25 71 56 65 

® (N) normalized; (T) quenched and tempered; (A) annealed 
TABLE VII 
VALUES OF T, FOR STEELS 
(Arranged in Decreasing Values of \,.+) 
% Tensile Strain Twist at =" 
of Necking ve 2), Torsion Strength Ratio 
Steel \n in deg./in. (at 2\,) Ib/inw ee 
18.8 +6 368 73,500 49 
Armes 29.2 191 34,200 59 
1020 (N 27.6 80 45,000 55 
1010 (N 26.4 73 44,600 56 
1080 (A 24.2 158 43,000 56 
1080 (N 22.6 148 44,000 56 
1080 «1 13.5 83S 50,000° 586 
1040 N 12.5 83 64,000 55 
1095 (N 10.6 70 77,600°¢ 60 
1010 (7 9.6 33 51,0008 56 
1040 (T) 8.3 5 101,000° 74 
* Approximate \ rlues t Diam of test bars was 0.350-in 





T, will be the stress necessary to twist 
the torsional specimen to give the same 
amount of shear strain that the tensile 
specimen has undergone when TS’, was 
measured. In effect, this consisted of 
finding the elongation just prior to neck- 
ing (A\,) and then finding the torsional 
stress at a shear strain y, equal to twice 
this tensile strain. (A shear strain of a 
certain quantity is equivalent to a ten- 
sile strain of one half that quantity). The 
method employed was to measure the 
diameter of the tensile specimen at a 
distance of about %-in. from the fracture 
on completion of the test, and then after 
calculating the reduction of area, q,, the 
elongation, \,, was calculated from the 
formula: 


> 


\, ——— (3) 


At a distance along the torsional curve 
equal to 2A, the torque was determined 
and from this the torsional strength 
value T, was calculated using a modified 
form of equation (2). Equation (2) was 
not applicable because the torque twist 
curves showed an appreciable slope at 


2\,.. The equation used was: 


12 T 4 dT 
q = bers We eee (2a) 


rd* ™d° dy, 


The values of A,,y,, T, and the ratio 
T,/TS’, are given in Table VII. The 
ratio is quite constant for most of the 
steels being around 0.55, which is 10 per 
cent greater than the theoretical value 
of 0.50. This is in agreement with the 
results of Ludwik and Scheu who found 
a deviation of about 12 per cent for soft 
copper. Better agreements with the the- 
oretical were found by Ludwik and Scheu 
for metals which did not work harden 
to as great an extent as copper. They 
found deviations of not over 7 per cent 
for hard copper, annealed aluminum, in- 
got iron, brass, packfong® and tombak.°® 
The results of the present paper show 
to the contrary that the best agreement 
is had with the metal showing most work 
hardening, 18-8. 

There is one other torsional-tensile 
strength relationship which is of interest, 
that is the ratio T,/TS’,. In 1922 Suna- 
tani‘ found that if he divided the maxi- 
mum T,, by the maximum true tensile 
strength based on the existing specimen 
areas (TS’,) an amazingly consistent ratio 


was obtained for various metals as fol- 


lows: 
Annealed mild steel 0.6 
Wrought iron 0.72 
Annealed brass 0.65 
Annealed copper 0.69 


Table VI gives the ratios of T,/TS’, 


®*Packfong or paktong is an alloy of zinc, 
nickel and copper used in China 

*°Tombak is any one of several copper-zinc, 
alloys used to make gongs and bells in the 
Orient, and cheap jewelry in Europe. 
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its Greatest Asset 


is the Morale of its 





*To personnel directors and 
executives only, who will re- 


quest it on their business sta- 
tionery, we will be pleased to 
send a copy of “This is Falk’ 
—a booklet prepared for new 
employes which contains a 
brief outline of the Falk phi- 
losophy. 


**We suggest that executives 
and engineers write us for the 
book, "The Story of ‘A Good 
Name in Industry’ "—an inter- 
esting history of Falk and Falk 
progress for over fifty years. 





UTSTANDING achievement and leadership in 

r manufacturing gears, motor reducers, couplings 
and a host of other items mean much to many industries 
in higher efficiency and lower production costs. 


These accomplishments would never have been possible 
without the continued loyalty and active interest of the 
men who are Falk. | 


It is the men who work at furnace and lathe, with weld- 
ing torch, in a crane, or at a desk; for’ they make it 
possible to apply in such full measure UF Falk experi- 
ence and skill in metallurgy, in design, and in manu- 
facture. It is the morale of these men that makes “Falk 
a good name in industry.” 


For fifty-four, years Falk people have beén working 
with Falk management. This has beén expressed in the 
loyalty of its people and the keen interest in their work 
that have become a tradition at Falk. 


This attitude is directly traceable to the loyalty of 
Falk management to its people, and to the sympathetic 
understanding of people and their problems. by Falk 
ilelalele lulls 


This mutual loyalty and respect have made Falk prod-_ 
ucts what they are today. That is “= “It sisal dal pays 
to consult Falk.” 


lt always pays to consult... 


FALK 


--.@ good name in industry 

















» Falk Steelflex Couplings are notable 
or their grid-groove design. The grid- 
roove is the net result of long experi- 
nce in gear design. This is important, 
ecause in most cases a coupling is used 
§ conjunction with a driven machine in- 
olving the use of gears. 

he long experience of Falk engineers in 
esigning gears has been responsible 
or eoupling design which not only pro- 
ides the flexibility long considered essen- 
al but also provides the torsional resili- 
nce which enables Falk Steelflex 


Only the FAL 


Steelfiex Coupling Provides 


New Type F Falk 
Steelflex Coupling 

















all the advantages of 
the GRID-GROOVE design 


Couplings to transmit power smoothly, 
efficiently, with an almost total elimina- 
tion of the effects of shock, to dampen 
vibration, and to cushion the load even 
under severe peaks. 

How and why only the Falk Steelflex 
Coupling provides all the advantages of 
grid-groove design is described at the 
right. If you are skeptical, so much the 
better. Then you will study this data with 
a greater appreciation for the unusual 
performance and life provided by Falk 
Steelflex Couplings. 
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Parallel Misalignment. When parallel! misalignment is 
involved, the grid-groove combination comes into full 
play. The movement of the grid in the lubricated grooves 
accommodates the misalignment, while still permitting 
full functioning of the grid-groove action of the coupling 
in absorbing shock and dampening vibration. 
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Angular Misalignment. Under angular misalignment 
the design of the Falk Steelfiex Coupling permits a rock- 
ing and sliding action of lubricated grid and hubs that 
allows the greatest freedom of accommodation to 
angular misalignment, while at the same time transmitting 
















the power through the resilient grid. Fig. | 
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Free End Float. Because the grid member slides freely PUCers - - - 
in the lubricated grooves, the Steelflex coupling permits hone and | 
unrestrained end float for the shafts of both the driving 
and driven members, or of either one. If it is desired that 
end float be restricted, provision can be made to limit hastings . 

it to any required amount, Offices, Re 
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Falk Gear Research 


makes possible the high accuracy of 


S 


Falk Precision Gears 


The extremely high degree of accuracy 
characteristic of Falk Gears goes back 49 
years, when Falk started its own metal- 
lurgical laboratory. Research into metals 
was followed by years of extensive study 
of gear performance, gear design, gear 
cutting, and finishing methods. 


This continued research has brought re- 
sults of great value in making available 
to industry gears with greater capacity, 
higher efficiency, and longer life. 


Accuracy and finish were found to be of 
major importance. So vital to Falk was 
the need for precision that Falk originally 
built many of its own gear cutting machines. 


Falk Gears are manufactured under rigid 
controls from the selection of the original 
steel down to the final finishing operation. 
By quality control methods such as these, 
Falk maintains the high standards so long 
associated with its name, 


When you are considering gears for 
original equipment, installation, or re- 
placement, remember: it always pays to 
consult Falk. 


Some Falk Research Contributions 
1896: Falk gear research began in Falk's 
chemical laboratory, which soon included 
metallurgy. 

1906: Harold S. Falk, now president, gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin as the 
first student to major in metallurgy. 

19 10: Falk designed and built its own gear 
hobbing machines for manufacturing an im 
proved type of herringbone gear developed 
by Falk. 

1927: Inauguration of extensive research into 
gear performance and capacity brought re- 
sults of wide significance to industry. 

1934: Announcement of the Schmitter Rational 
Gear Formula, now accepted by the industry 
as the basis of gear design and rating. 

1938: Further research led to the famous Falk 
Marine Reverse Drive, used in navy barges, 
army cargo boats, tugs, and exclusively in LST’s. 
TODAY: Now in progress are gruelling tests 
with gear speeds up to 30,000 RPM to deter- 
mine gear capacities and requirements at such 
speeds, 

Falk Herringbone and Helical Gears are made 
to meet all industrial requirements. Sizes range 
from 1 inch to 18 feet in diameter, with face 
widths ranging from 1 inch to 6 feet. 





lt always pays to consult... 





FALK 


.».@ good name in industry 
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found in the present investigation. They 
too are remarkably constant to about 0.67, 
very close to that reported by Sunatani. 


Inasmuch as such a good relationship 
between T, and TS’, would not be ex- 
pected, what can be the explanation? 
The answer is to be found in the work 
strengthening of these metals. Thus the 
stress necessary to twist the steel to a 
shear strain equivalent to the tensile 
strain necessary to reach the tensile 
strength (TS,) is always about 83 per 
cent of the torsional breaking stress and 
the stress increase from that strain to tor- 
sional fracture is additional 17 per cent. 


Angle of Twist Vs. Elongation and 
Reduction of Area 


Ductility is measured in the tensile 
test in terms of per cent elongation and 
reduction of area. Ductility in the tor- 
sional test is measured in terms of num- 
ber of degrees of twist to failure. Per- 
haps then the tensile test, because it pro- 
duces two constants, is the better way to 
measure ductility, or is the one torsional 
constant better than the two tensile con- 
stants? Analysis of what these constants 
mean will show that angle of twist is 
more fundamental and indicative. 

In the tensile test the specimen 
stretches quite uniformly until the maxi- 
mum load is reached, at which time the 
specimen begins to neck down locally. 
Thus the only part of the metal which 
is completely plastically exhausted is 
that adjacent to break. The elongation, 
therefore, is made up mainly from metal 
which is nowhere near completely ex- 
hausted and only partially from complete- 
ly tested metal. 

When a piece of metal is pulled the 
first position to begin flowing plastically 
decreases in diameter because of that 
flow; if that section did not become strong- 
er because of the flow the piece would 
continue to reduce and finally break at 
that point. Actually the metal does be- 
come stronger and the flow is transferred 
to another location thus working the 
whole specimen, This action continues 
until the metal no longer work hardens 
sufficiently to compensate for the decre- 
ment of area. 

Therefore, work hardenability deter- 
mines elongation up until necking starts. 
Subsequent necking contributes some 
more to elongation but this increase is 
dependent upon how much plastic flow 
metal will undergo before breaking, and 
only a small fraction of the metal con- 
tributes to this. It is seen then that elon- 
gaion is complex and measures a combi- 
nation of at least two more fundamental 
properties. The elongation then should 
bear no simple relationship to the angle 
of twist because the latter measures the 
plasticity only. Column 1 of Table VIII 
gives the tensile elongation, \,, for these 
steels; Column 4 gives the angle of twist, 
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TABLE VIII 
VALUES OF TWIST, ELONGATIONS, AND REDUCTIONS OF AREA FROM 
TENSILE TESTS OF STEEL 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Shear Strain 
Steel A, in % \’, in % 4, in % 4,,/in. yb in % 
KA2 Stainless 66 257 72 990 800 
Armco Iron 40 257 72 985 300 
1030 (T) 29 222 69 672 205 
1020 (N) 37 203 67 599 182 
1010 (N) . ; 35 178 64 549 167 
1010 (T) 23 156 61 67: 205 
10380 (N) 34 144 59 547 166 
1030 (A) P 35 133 57 550 167 
1040 (T) : 7 127 56 200 60 
1040 (N) 22 78 44 372 113 
1095 (N) : 15 33 25 166 51 
TABLE IX 
RATIOS OF ANGLE OF TWIST TO ELONGATIONS AND REDUCTION OF AREA 
(1) (2) (3) 
Steel On/rAp 6,/Q, Oy r’» 
KA2 Stainless 15.0 13.7 3.82 
Armco Ion 24.3 13.7 3.83 
1030 (T) 23.2 9.7 3.03 
1020 (N) 16.2 8.9 2.95 
1010 (N) 15.7 8.6 3.08 
1010 (T) 29.3 11.0 4.31 
1030 (N) 15.8 9.3 3.79 
1030 (A) 15.7 9.6 4.14 
1040 (T) 11.8 3.6 1.58 
1040 (N) 16.9 8.4 4.71 
1095 (N) 11.1 6.6 5.03 





4, and Column 1 of Table IX gives the 
6,/, ratio. This ratio varies from 11.1 to 
29.3 showing the lack of constancy. 

The tensile reduction of area is per- 
haps a better measure of plasticity than 
is elongation but it too is complicated 
because of the notch effect produced by 
necking. As a matter of fact the notch 
effect generally becomes so great that 
when failure takes place the center of 
the piece breaks in tension whereas the 
peripheral part breaks in shear to pro- 
duce the typical cup and cone type frac- 
ture as shown in Fig. 2. The reduction 
of area, therefore, probably should show 
no simple relationship to the angle of 
twist. Column 3 of Table VIII gives the 
reduction of area, q,, for these steels; 
and Column 2 of Table IX gives the ra- 
tio 6,/q,. This ratio varies from 6.6 
to 13.7 excepting one low value of 3.6 
with a spread as expected although the 
ratio constancy is better than for the 
6,/r, Tratio. 

One other comparison of interest may 
be made. That is, if instead of taking 
the ordinary elongation we calculate what 
the elongation would have been had the 
whole tensile gage length been reduced 
as much as that at the break. This elon- 
gation \’,, may be calculated from the re- 
duction in area q,, using equation (3), The 
results of this calculation are given in 
Column 2 of Table VIII and the ratios 
0,/»’, are given in Column 3 of Table 
IX. The ratio varies from 2.95 to 5.03 
excepting one low result of 1.58. This 
spread in values is to be expected be- 
cause \’, would be subject to the same 
limitations as q,. 

Slope of torque-twist and tensile stress- 


strain curves during plastic flow indicate 
the work hardenability. This slope in 
the torque-twist diagram is solely due to 
the hardening of the metal because the 
specimen dimensions remain practically 
constant. In the tensile stress-strain dia- 
gram, both hardening and dimensional 
changes contribute up until necking and 
after that still further complications arise 
due to notch effect of necking. 

A comparison of the  torque-twist 
curves Figs. 3 and 4 clearly show the 
difference in work hardenability of Arm- 
co Iron and 18-8 stainless. The much 
greater work hardenability of the 18-8 is 
shown by the much greater slope of its 
curve. This is also reflected in the ten- 
sile elongations for these two metals 
which is only 40 per cent for the Armco 
but is 66 per cent for the 18-8. The 
torsional data are, however, better in this 
respect than tensile data. The angle of 
twist for these two metals is practically 
the same at about 990 degrees and that 
the tensile reductions are also practically 
the same being 72 per cent, indicating 
not too remote a relationship between 
the two tests. Both the degree of twist 
and reduction of area are better indica- 
tions of plasticity than they are of work 
hardenability. 
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Electronic Parts 


(Continued from Page 95) 
duction of 36,000 parts. About 69,000 
of these parts weigh 1 Ib. 

That's a typical job, Most of the 
equipment used in the manufacturing 
processes is designed and built in the 
shop, although some of it is standard 
equipment which has been torn down and 
rebuilt, usually to get greater speed and 
more complex operations. The com- 
pany operates its own tool and die shop, 
which produces between $750 thousand 
and $1 million worth of equipment per 
year. 

Figures involved are astronomical. The 
Emporium plant produces some 117,000,- 
000 parts per month, with the total for 
all plants topping the 600,000,000 mark. 
This plant works two shifts, 16 hours 
per day, and will produce some 4,500,000 
parts in that period. Most parts orders 
are for 500,000 units or more, since it is 
uneconomical to make dies and set up a 
run for quantities much below that fig- 
ure. As might be expected, the unit 
cost of these items is so small that nor- 
mal quotations are for units of a thou- 


sand parts. An order for a million of a 
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typical item, for example, was billed at 
$2.10 per thousand, or $2100. 

Under these conditions, manufactur- 
ing costs, particularly non-labor costs, 
are the paramount item. A separate cost 
department is maintained to keep a 
watchful eye on these figures. Some 
idea of the job done here can be realized 
from the fact that a cost check is made on 
each part every month, and price revi- 
sions made every three months if neces- 
sary. No part made by the company now 
sells for more than its prewar price, and 
a large majority of the more than 8300 
separate items produced sell for consid- 
erably less than prewar levels. 

Parts are fabricated from carbon steel, 
alloy steel, copper, copper clad _ steel. 
phosphor bronze, beryllium copper, nick- 
el and nickel alloys, and tungsten, In 
addition, some 50,000 Ib of mica parts 
are made each month. The largest cus- 
tomer for these parts is, of course, the 
manufacturing division of the Sylvania 
company. Parts are sold to any intra- 
company unit at cost, but a large volume 
of parts are sold to other manufacturers, 
and these are sold at a fixed profit mar 
gin above cost level. 

The primary operation itself is remark- 


ably simple and compact. Automatic 
inclinable presses, hand presses, bench 
automatics and multislide automatics 
with four slides are the primary ma- 
chines, and virtually all fabrication is 
done on these specialized units, The 
automaticity of the operation has been 
stepped up immeasurably by the special 
equipment added to the machines. In 
the Emporium plant, a force of 51 oper- 
ators on two shifts maintains operations 
on the entire battery. In some cases, 
all the operator has to do is throw a 
switch. Automatic feeding devices, con- 
trolled so they will shut off the machine 
in case of any interruption to the feed, 
maintain a flow of strip from coils. The 
press operation is entirely automatic, with 
safety controls to prevent any damage to 


-dies or to the machine itself. An auto- 


matic counting device stops the opera- 
tion when the desired number of parts 
has been made. 

The bench automatics are used large- 
ly for fabrication of minute wire parts, 
some so small their details cannot be 
seen by the naked eye, but which must 
be held to unbelievably close tolerances. 
For the most part, these wire gadgets 





Fig. 3—None of these parts has a dimension 
as great as 2 in, They are made by the 
million from metal strip on automatic ma- 


chines at Sylvania 


Fig. 4—Comparators such as this Jones « 
Lamson unit, are used not only in produc- 
tion of dies but also in checking dimensional 


accuracy of finished parts 
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SHELL LUBRICATION ENGINEER as 
the FIRST STEP to the RIGHT SOLUTION 
of any LUBRICATION PROBLEM | 
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High-Carbon Strip Steel PROTECTED 
with a SHELL RUST PREVENTIVE 


PROBLEM: Lubricant 


perforating high-carbon safety razor steel 


used in machines at room temperature and which washes off 
in cold water. The manufacturer was de- 
lighted, 


coils showed no ill effects after being stored 


had to be removed before etching. “Batch” especially when  Ensis-coated 
production made storage of clean coils 
This 


blades sought a rust preventive that 


necessary. manufacturer of razor in an area contaminated with acid fumes. 


CONCLUSION: It pays to consult the Shell 


would protect coils during storage period, 
Lubrication Engineer, regardless of the 


but which could be easily washed off just 
nature or size of your lubricating problem. 


before etching. 
Write for a copy of Shell’s 40-page booklet 





SOLUTION: When the Shell Lubrication 
Engineer surveyed the problem, he rec- 
ommended a Shell Ensis product, a rust 
preventive that can be applied by dipping 


SHELL RUST PREVENTIVES 


. OILS... FLUIDS...COMPOUNDS 
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on Rust Preventives. Shell Oil Company, 
Incorporated, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, New York: or 100 Bush Street, 


San Francisco 6. California. 
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‘with new efficiency! 


Magnesium takes off the load 


Running through the many applications of magnesium today there is 
a basic story. It is vividly told again in this lightweight, roller-type 
conveyor... magnesium saving time and costs... increasing effi- 
ciency ... giving a new lift to industry. 

By utilizing magnesium . . . tubing for rollers . . . extruded bulb 
channel sections for side members . . . hexagonal magnesium rods 
for shafts . . . and other applications, the Jervis B. Webb Company 
cut the weight of this conveyor from 160 to 68 pounds. It became 
light enough for one man to handle, instead of two. Because of this 
efficiency . . . achieved through magnesium . . . Railway Express 
Agency, whose rail and air express service is nationwide, installed 
these lightweight conveyors in many terminals throughout the country. 


For full information on what magnesium can do to make better prod- 
ucts, contact your nearest Dow office. 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 















































Dow magnesium, produced from For 30 years Dow engineers have Products like this home griddle 
seo water by a unique chemical led the way inmagnesiumresearch are included in the growing list 
method, is available to American and the development of new of consumer and industrial mag- 
industry in all common forms, applications and products. nesium applications, 





MAGNESIUM DIVISION + THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Boston + Philedeiphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago + St. Louis + Houston + Son Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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are used for supporting the elements in 
electronic tubes. The trend in tubes is 
toward smaller and smaller dimensions, 
and some of the current models used 
by the armed forces require the accurate 
positioning of as many as six elements 
in a space totalling less than 1 cu 
in. This precision work must be done 
so tubes can be assembled by the thous- 
ands with a minimum of rejects. Varia- 
tion of a fraction of a thousandth in any 
critical dimension would prevent proper 
operation of the tubes. 


Type of Machine Determined 


When a new design of stamped metal 
part is ordered, the mechanical depart- 
ment decides on which type of machine 
it is to be made. Then the die work be- 
gins. Some of these dies are exception- 
ally complicated. Because of the com- 
plexity of the dies, as well as the ex- 
tremely high ratio of die cost to product 
cost, the dies are generally made in sec- 
tions. If one section is damaged or shows 
wear it can be replaced without the 
whole die. This leads to indefinite die 
life and, in the case of some progressive 
dies, up to 12,000,000 parts have been 
made with only partial replacement. 
Strict cost records are kept on the dies, 
and the operation has shown that car- 
bon steel parts wear dies the least, and 
mica the most, with other metals strung 
in between these two extremes. Mica 
fabrication, which produces a fine gbra- 
sive dust, wears dies rapidly and mica 
die maintenance is one of the biggest 
jobs of the die shop. > 

Typical of the cost-reducing methods, 
combined with clever metalworking 
techniques, is the case history of the 
807 plate. This is one of the larger parts 
produced, and it is, as its name implies, 
the plate of a type 807 electronic tube, 
generally used in low power trans- 
mitters. The part is made from 
bonized nickel strip, and is shaped like 
a hollow box, cylindrical but with two 
rectangular shoulders jutting out at the 
sides, and with two fins running from 
top to bottom on diameter 90 degrees 
revolved from the rectangular shoulders. 
Dimensions are 1.322-in. high, 0.968-in. 
wide, and with major depth 0.750-in. 
and minor depth 0.561-in. Two ribs run 
horizontally across the part, and four 
vertical slots are required. 


Car- 


Standard practice on this part was to 
form in two pieces by blanking on a 
punch press, stake the two halves and 
then spotweld the fins together by hand. 
The process required three operators and 
produced 500 per hour. As it was finally 
engineered for automatic production, a 
dual feed was devised for an automatic 
machine. Two coils of strip were fed 
synchronously through vertical ribbing 
dies where the two ribs were formed into 
notching dies, then around an arbor, 
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through a preform and a finishing form, 
and finally the two halves were staked 
together. Problems in setting up this neat 
little job were many, and several false 
starts were made, but the present setup 
requires only one machine for the entire 
operation from strip to finished product, 
and one operator handles four such ma- 





chines. The machine rolls out 9000 
finished 807 plates per hour. Total 
one-quarter of one operator for 1 


hour, or 15 min labor per 9000 parts, as 
against three operators at 500 per hour 
or 54 hours labor per 9000 parts. 
Proper application of metalworking 
know-how not only brings about a re- 
duction in costs like those cited, but it 
also can solve some tough production 
problems. Take, for example, the con- 
tact pins used in the bases of some of 
the newer type high frequency tubes. As 
contrasted to the old type pins, which 
were formed from hollow tubing, these 
new pins are formed from solid nickel- 
chrome alloy wire. About 1 in. long and 
0.05l-in. in gage, these 
must be rounded on the end in order to fit 
well in the socket and make positive con- 
tact. Solution—an automatic machine, 
fitted with a ring-shaped tool driven on 
its outside circumference and carrying 
carbide tools on its inner circumference. 
The wire is fed from a reel through the 
tool which, in revolving around the wire, 


minute wires 


cuts off pins in the required length and 


with the round end that is required. 
These pins are the largest size of wire 

gage fabricated. that 0.051-in. 

stock the sizes run down to 0.0015-in., 


From 


and materials formed on the bench auto- 
matics into wire parts are tungsten, molyb- 
denum, stainless and other alloy steels, 
silver, platinum, copper and _ beryllium 
copper. Some of these wire products re- 
quire absolutely straight wire, and it was 
necessary to design and build a wire 
straightener which would handle the tiny 
wires, and feed slowly enough to match 
the speed of the fabricating operation. 
A specially designed rotary wire straight- 
ener did the job, and is now in successful 
operation at speeds of 1000 fpm. 
Despite the tremendous volume of parts 
which can be made from a pound of 
metal strip, the plant manages to chew 
up in excess of 70,000 Ib per month. In 
many of the operations, the scrap weight 
is equal to or greater than the product 
weight, so the total parts production is 
probably less than 35,000 lb per month. 
Since much of the production requires 
carbonized strip, or strip with oxide 
coating, the plant operates two coating 
lines for this purpose. Acetylene or Pyro- 
fax gas, introduced into a continuous gas- 
fired furnace, provides the carbon coating, 
as well as an oxidizing atmosphere for 
Close 


vides a uniform coat of the desired thick- 


oxide coats. furnace control pro- 


ness. 
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Dipwrap—Hot dip protective compound 
for sharp edged metal objects. Bulletin No. 
14 available Paisley Products Inc., 1770 
Canalport avenue, Chicago 16, or 630 West 
5lst street, New York 19. 


Spraying, Buffing, Compound—Nu-Spra- 
Glu comes in paste form and is applied with 
a semi-automatic spray gun to produce 
mirror finish on metals. J. J. Siefen Co., 
5657 Lauderdale, Detroit 9. 


Floor Machine—An “all-purpose”? drum- 
type, that accommodates 8 and 16 in. ac- 
cessories. G. H. Tennant Co., 2530 North 
Second street, Minneapolis 11. 

Transparent Rustproofing—A coat that 


dries to a hard, transparent film for use on 
bits, drills, wire, sheet steel, etc., is called 
Clear Coat. It three grades and 
does not crack or peel even if metal is bent. 
Nox-Rust Chemical Corp., 2463 South Hal- 
sted street, Chicago 8. 


comes in 


Plastics Dyes—For coloring plastics of all 
types, 14 shades of Kriegr-O-Dip dyes can 
be used in the cold dip or hot water proc- 
The are even and stable and 
greatly simplify the coloring job. Krieger 
Color & Chemical Co., 6531 Santa Monica 
boulevard, Hollywood 38, Calif. 


esses colors 


Drawing Compound—Chemically _ inert 
and of high film strength, Superdraw can 
be applied by brush, or dip for use 


on ferrous and nonferrous alloys. It is un- 


spray 
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DUCTS 


affected by heat or atmosphere, and its or- 


ganic composition resists chemical and 
physical deterioration. Northwest 


Co., 9310 Roselawn, Detroit 4 


Chemical 


Chanite Flux restores 
dipping 
containing the 
the joined 
turned on. The flux 
Chanite Sales Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Self-Welding Flux 
broken electrical connections by 
the end of the stick 
flux in water and holding it on 


wood 
section as current is 
welds the wires together 
914 South Main Street, 


Washfountain—A two-person fixture for 
general use in washrooms of offices, etc. 
Bradley Washfountain Co., North 22 & 
West Michigan streets, Milwaukee 1. 


made of 
avail- 
Instru- 
Conn. 


Instrumaster—F loating triangles 
clear, non-inflammable plastic stock, 
able in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 in. sizes. 
master Industries Inc., Greenwich, 
Distributers, John R. Cassell Co. Inc., 110 
West 42 New York 18. 


street, 


Replaceable-Face Hammer—Designed to 
speed construction and repair operations in- 
that must marred. 
& Co., Bronx 
New York, 


not be 
boulevard at 


surfaces 
Tweed 


volving 
Green, 
238 street, 


New, all-plastic type, Model 7, 
Features 


Goggles 
for general industrial 
piece lens of shatterproof methacrylate and 
is resistant to pitting by sparks. Watch- 
emoket Optical Co. Inc., Providence 3, R. I 


use. one 























Bulk of product coming off cold mills at Pittsburgh 
stripmaker is handled by battery-powered trucks. 
Loading coils of black plate in box cars is facilitated 
by ram-type units. Trucks capable of handling 
30-ton loads are now being considered 


AT COLD STRIP MILLS 


HOW the orderly flow of material in a basic heavy 
industry—from production through shipment—is made 
possible through the use of battery-powered industrial 
trucks, is exemplified in the $30,000,000 strip mill of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. Here, a fleet 
of 18 trucks of various types, sizes and capacities safely 
lift, move and place large coils of strip steel, or sheet 
and plate, in weights up to 23,000 lb, at a speed geared 
to the production schedule. Coils are moved from the 
rolls to cooling piles, thence through the finishing depart- 
ments to stock piles or to trimmers, again to stock and 
finally to loading docks and box-cars. 

Many of these battery-powered trucks were designed 
and built for the specific heavy duties they are called 
upon to perform in this mill. They augment cranes that 
shuttle back and forth overhead, but certain of their 
functions—such as the loading of box-cars with coils des- 
tined for tinning at the corporation’s works at Aliquippa, 
Pa.—can be performed by no other type of mechanized, 
material mover, nor could these functions in any way be 
performed by purely manual means. 

The cranes, too, carry plates or sheets, both to stock 
and to the packaging department where wrappers and 
banders prepare them for shipment; or move the heavy 
rolls for replacement in the mill housings; or move heavy 
slabs of metal, but it is the electric truck, moving about 
in runs of from 75 to 200 ft, that is relied upon to move 
and handle the bulk of the mills’ product. 

One operation alone—that of loading box-cars with 
coils of tin plate gage—is performed by two battery- 
powered ram trucks. One delivers the coils just inside 
the car’s doorway, the other places the coils in position 
inside the car. The coils held in position by wooden 
bars and chocks nailed to the car’s flooring are ready to 
be transported to their destination. 

This work could not be handled in any other way 
than by electric trucks, according to one of the mill's 
departmental superintendents. Coils could not be loaded 
manually. Most of the trucks placed in service with the 
mill in January, 1937, were designed for the specific 
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operations they perform. It might be said they were 
designed with, and for, the mill. 

Originally the trucks were equipped with rams from 
36 in. to 6 ft long and carried loads not much in excess 
of 6000 Ib, although their rated capacity was much 
greater. Weights of individual loads have increased dur- 
ing the intervening years, however, so that now coils 
weighing 15,000 to 20,000 lb and even more, are being 
handled. 

Up to the time the various type trucks for this mill 
were specified and their duties outlined, no electric trucks 
were available in rated capacities as large as those re- 
quired. The original trucks, although still in use, are 
now out-rated by new acquisitions to the strip mill, some 
in use having rated capacities that permit them to carry 
loads ranging from 23,000 to 25,000 Ib at one time. 

Large as these trucks are, and despite the heavy loads 
they carry, most of them are being operated by women 
at this particular strip mill. It was found during the 
war that women proved to be most efficient in their 
operation of the trucks, and take excellent care of the 
equipment they are given to handle. All freight car 
loading is done by male operators, however. 

Consideration is being given to the construction of a 
battery-powered truck that will have a rated capacity of 
60,000 Ib. This would mean tat the wheels would have 
to carry not only the full 50,000-Ib load, but a counter- 
balancing weight of a similar amount, while the frame 
and mechanism to lift and move such loads would weigh 
at least 10,000 Ib more. This would mean a weight on 
the forward wheels at full load of 130,000 Ib. The wheels 
for this talked-of, battery-powered, truck would be 20 in. 
wide and 86 in. diameter, and it would be the highest 
rated, as wel! as the largest and heaviest battery-powered 
industrial truck ever constructed. Flooring adequate to 
stand up under such loads would have to be especially 
constructed, but the cost of such construction, it is be- 
lieved, would be insignificant when compared to the cost 
of construction of material movers of other types that 
would have an equal capacity, such as an overhead crane. 
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Since the loading of tin plate coils has never been 
done manually at the strip mill, no comparison of costs 
between hand and electric truck loading methods is 
obtainable. 
with pallet loads, or “flats” of plate and sheet, readily 
available. However, when the mill first was started, such 


Nor are costs for the loading of box-cars 


loading into box-cars was done by a 4-man crew, who 
handled a plate or a sheet at a time. These were piled, 
inside the car then wrapped and banded. It required 
approximately 4 hours to so load a car. Now, material 
is moved in an integral load by a battery-powered fork 
truck of 4000-lb rating, to the packaging station at the 
loading dock. After wrapping and banding, the flats 
are positioned within the box-car by the same truck, this 
work of loading being done by the truck’s operator in 
approximately 45 min. 

Within the cold strip mill, several of the ram trucks 
are kept busy feeding coils to the 54 and 90-in. tandem 
mills, while others move the trimmed coils to the stock- 
piles. Because of the extreme weight of these coils, it 
has been found necessary to stock them not more than 
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Fig. 1—Cold strip de- 
partment showing 
method of handling 
22.000-lb coils 


Fig. 2—Coil of pickle ad 
strip weighing 20,000- 
lb being placed on 
front table of tandem 
cold mill 





two tiers high. Thus, long distances are taken up with 
horizontal storage, rather than the usual vertical method 
of storage. 

The same system of storage is applied to plates and 
sheets. These, while they are piled three or four tiers 
high, with wooden spacers between the flats, are spread 
out horizontally. 

Despite the large area occupied by the strip mill, space 
still is at a premium. Therefore overhead cranes are 
utilized to store, or move from storage, the flats within 
the center of the storage pile, the fork trucks working 
only at the outer edges. Man-width aisles are left be- 
tween the tiers of flats to permit passage of floor helpers 
who work with the crane operators in attaching or re- 
leasing slings or grabs used in transporting the flats to 
and from the center of the storage areas. In some in- 
stances, when the flats have been moved from the center 
of the stockpiles, they are placed at points where they 
can be handled by the battery-powered trucks. In other, 
instances they are moved by crane to the packaging 
stations, and then are loaded, also by overhead crane, 
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into the gondolas ready for shipment. 

Battery-powered trucks are operated 
about 20 out of 24 hours, their only 
down-time being for a change of bat- 
tery—{once every 8-hour shift)—during 
the customary lag between shifts, and 
possibly when they are arbitrarily taken 
aside for examination once every day. 
Spare batteries, one for every truck in 
operation, are provided so that a suf- 
ficient number are always on hand to 
provide for changeovers, or other emer- 
gencies. 

Despite the size of the batteries needed 
for these supertrucks, they are charged 
by a simple, inexpensive method, in a 
reasonable time. Power for charging is 
taken from the plant’s power lines and 
converted to provide direct current, there 


being several types of battery charging 
generators in use. 

For simple cost accounting, a reserve 
account is used for all charges in con- 
nection with powering the truck fleet. 
This account is accrued on a truck-hour 
basis, All charges for primary power 
metered to the battery chargers is cleared 
through the reserve account, as well as 
the labor charges and materials used for 
cleaning, flushing, and placing batteries 
on charge. As batteries come up for 
replacement, the cost of the new bat- 
teries is charged against the reserve ac- 
count, and salvage received from scrap 
is credited to the account. While ac- 
cruals have been $0.20 or less per truck- 
hour for this “overall power cost,” there 
has always been adequate reserve for the 


replacement of batteries and adequate 
funds to cover power and labor charges. 

The down-time for a change of bat- 
tery is liberally figured at 10 min 
per truck. The truck is positioned on a 
runway in the range of a small, floor- 
operated, overhead crane, by means of 
which the spent battery is removed and 
freshly-charged one replaces it. 

The 18 battery-powered trucks at the 
J & L strip mill consist of fork and ram 
trucks of from 6000 to 10,000 lb, from 
12,000 to 15,000 Ib, and from 16,000 
to 20,000 Ib. There also is a battery- 
powered, articulated platform car-loader 
with a tilt device. This carries loads of 
10,000 lb, and is loaded by fork trucks 
or cranes. Two battery-powered crane 
trucks also are used in the mill, 





Higher Strength Alloy Iron Powder 
Needed, Metal Powder Industry Told 


PRODUCTION of an alloy iron powder 
that will improve physical properties, 
particularly hardness, of parts into which 


it is pressed was presented as a desir- 


able objective to manufacturers attend- 
ing the spring meeting, Metal Powder 
Association, June 13 in New York. 

F. V. Lenel, Moraine Products Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., the speaker, 
said alloys added to present powders are 
not satisfactory for hardness due to slow 
diffusion of the alloy elements to iron 
in sintering. The needed alloy powder 
should be truly homogeneous and capable 
of being used under present. sintering 
conditions, he said. 

Powder metallurgy involves a_ small 
tonnage compared with other metalwork- 
ing industries; consumption of iron pow- 
cer averages about 6.4 tons per day and 
not all goes into pressed metal parts. 
Under current costs, producers cannot 
5 cents 
a pound, according to B. T. DuPont, 
Plastic Metals Division, National Radi- 


ators Co. 


sell less than an average of 1 


Quantity and quality will be the basic 
factors in any future lower prices. Vol- 
ume will increase, it was agreed, but 
how much and how soon is conjectural. 
Involved in quality are uniformity, with 
at least six variables to be controlled, 
including size, grade, mesh, shape, 
density and screen analysis. 

Not more than 25 per cent of the iron 
powder being produced is of one grade 
or specification that can be used in pres- 
ent development and application. Citing 
large production by Germany during the 
war, Mr. DuPont said 90 per cent was 
of one grade for rotating bands for shells, 
and a low grade at that. 
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General utilization of most efficient 
hot-coining equipment, sintering fur- 
naces and higher-power presses, has not 
taken place. The automobile industry 
and a few others have this equipment, 
declared C. G, Goetzel, American Electro 
Metal Corp., but use is not broad; the 
furnaces and presses have not been 
built. Attainment of improved physical 
properties in pressed metal parts has 
been steady to the hot-coining point, 
but this progress has not been made 
without trial. Density is closely identi- 
fied with higher tensile strength, elonga- 
tion and other improvements and porosi- 
ty with low ductility and jmpact. Better 
impact showing may be expected in 
powder metallurgy. In connection with 
potential increased use of metal powder, 
Andrew J. Langhammer, Amplex Di- 
vision, Chrysler Corp., said one applica- 
tion for a part under consideration would 
require 1 lb per car, possibly 1,000,060 
Ib in all. 


Uniformity in Testing Urged 


Uniformity in testing methods in de- 
termining properties of powders was 
urged by J. E. Drapeau, Jr., Metals Re- 
fining Co.; some standardization of the 
microscopic count may be worked out. 
Compressibility test will be important in 
developing standard. Standardizing of 
tests was unanimously favored, with some 
implied doubt as to progress. Importance 
of knowing what type of part and appli- 
cation the powder is to be used for is 
also stressed, 

Natural graphite supplies its own lu- 
brication in pressing and some flake 
and crystalline types more rapidly diffuse 
in the iron when sintered than other 


carburizing materials. E. §. Glauch, me- 
chanical engineer, Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., discussed use of graphite in pow- 
dered iron compacts, and reported on 
tests and experiments at the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
Sintered density, hardness, _ tensile 
strength and elongation were observed 
with eight variable types and sizes of 
graphite powders, 

Optimum values were obtained using 
No. 444 flake graphite’ with reduced 
iron powder in a closed graphite tube 
container. All natural flake and crystal- 
line graphites showed tensile strength 
values above the one synthetic graphite 
used. The amorphous graphite No. 0703 
showed lower values than all other 
grades. 

The loss of graphite in sintering is 
reduced considerably by the use of a 
closed graphite container. Unreduced 
iron powder produced compacts of lower 
tensile strength values than those made 
with reduced iron powder. The loss in 
tensile strength is apparently due to 
the reaction of graphite with iron oxide. 

“Furnace Atmospheres for Sintering” 
was the subject of a paper by H. M. 
Webber and A. G. Hotchkiss, General 
Electric Co. Sintered high density tung- 
sten and tungsten alloy parts were dis- 
cussed by Jack Kurtz, Callite Tungsten 
Corp., and Fred P. Peters, editor, Ma- 
terials and Methods, gave “An Editor’s 
View of Ferrous Powder Metallurgy.” 

idiot 

Story of the industrial and cultural 
growth of Lebanon County in eastern 
Pennsylvania is the subject of a 36- 
page illustrated booklet published by 
Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. Entitled “Lebanon County Through 
the Centuries,” book reviews develop- 
ment of this industrial district from the 
discovery of iron ore at Cromwell! in 
1734, 
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COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICES 





VERY service required in the design, treating of raw materials to finished steel. 


engineering and construction of All phases of engineering and construc- 
facilities for the [ron and Steel Industry tion are handled under a single contract 
is available in the McKee organization. by specialized technical experts and 
McKee experience covers every step of skilled construction personnel within 


iron and steel production from the our own organization. 


Arthur 6. Mckee & Company 


a 
* CNG and Contacts is 
2300 CHESTER AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


+ 


30 R CKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. COMMERCE BUILDING, HOUSTON. TEXAS 
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Matched Angle Blocks 


A combination of matched angle blocks 
for accurately locating and chucking work 





in boring, milling and planing operations 
was announced recently by DeVlieg Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit. 

Machined from  box-section castings 
with T-slots and flat surfaces in precise 





alignment, the matched units may be 
used singly or in combinations suitable 
for a wide range of large and small work. 
Each set includes T-slot nuts, studs and 
screws ready for application. 


Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9324 


Pressure Gage 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., announces a new bel- 
lows type low range pressure gage for in- 
dicating draft or low pressures of gases or 
liquids that are not corrosive to bronze. 

Pressure element is self-draining bronze 
bellows with a phosphor-bronze calibra- 





fl 


tion spring which makes an extremely 
sensitive and accurate gage. Adjustable 
stops protect bellows from excess pressure 
or vacuum. It is supplied in pressure 
ranges from 10 in of water up to 10 Ib 
pressure, and as a low range vacuum gage 
in ranges from 10 in. of water up to 20 in. 
of mercury vacuum. 


Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9240 


Combination Power Tool 


A combination power grinder, sander, 
buffer and power saw for light manu- 
facturing is announced by Parlec Tool 
Co., 919 East Redondo boulevard, In- 
glewood, Calif. The basic tool is an 





abrasive grinder on one end and sand- 
ing disk with adjustable work rest on 
the other, either interchangeable with 
buffing or polishing wheels. 

By adding an 8-in. saw blade and a 
saw table, an adjustable height and tilt 
angle saw is provided, complete with 
guides for angular and parallel cutting. 
It is also possible to attach a dado head 
for routing. 

Base of unit is cast iron with self-lu- 
bricated bearings incorporated. Saw 


table is cast aluminum reinforced with 
longitudinal ribs. 
Steel 6/24/46; Item No, 9281 


Nine-Position Switch 


General Control Co., 1200 Soldiers 
Field road, Boston, is announcing a new 
master model MPB, nine-position push 
button switch made in both locking and 
nonlocking frame types. Locking frame 
type has eight positions and one reset 





position. In this type, any switching 
combination which has been set can be 
released by one operation of reset button. 

All parts are made of noncorrosive 
materials and contacts are of fine silver, 
permanently riveted to phosphor-bronze 
contact springs. Both types are rated at 
5 to 10 amp, 125 v, 60 cycles, alternating 
current (noninductive load). 


Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9373 


Battery Charger 


A single-circuit battery charger for 
60-cycle, 3-phase power supplies is an- 
nounced by Electric Products Co., 1725 
Clarkstone road, Cleveland. Consisting 
of a vertical motor-generator, full-voltage 
magnetic starter and unit-mounted auto- 
matic panel with 6-ft charging cable, 
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“Medical Records Pay in Health and Safety ” : 


‘ 


@ The Eastern Stainless Steel Corpor- 
ation, Baltimore, has found that com- 
plete and effective employee medical 
records promote health and safety 
within the plant, remove needless 
causes of delay in production and help 
to reduce overall cost. 

‘The set-up they are using so suc- 
cessfully is a Kardex Visible System, 
combining in one alphabetic file each 
employee’s physical examination, 
health, accident and absence records. 

This record insures that every indi- 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
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vidual requiring medical department 
attention can receive the best possible 
care based on data revealed by his 
physical examination and past history. 

It helps to reduce the need for 
ee ee medical care, and to 
improve its quality, 
by providing a clear 
insight into the causes 
accl- 


{ of illness and 





nglon 
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‘Personnel Administration 





z 24 
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And it also furnishes effective 
insur- 


dents. 


protection against unjustified 
ance claims. 

Kardex supplies maximum informa- 
tion about each individual at the least 
cost in time and effort. Visible mar- 
gins and signal control assure rapid 
and accurate reference, and cards 
can be posted without removal from 


the file ! 


Why not talk over your medical department record needs with us? Ask 
our nearest Branch Office, or write to us for our valuable 80-page study, 


Records and Procedure.” 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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In this new chart, Frasse has condensed alloy 
heat treat procedure to a single file size card. 
With it, you can check heat treatment for any 
one of 60 standard steels —in 30 seconds flat! 

How is 4615 treated for automatic quench- 
ing? What's the normalizing temperature for 
4130... the recommended cooling rate for 
annealing 6145? With this new chart, you can 
answer hundreds of similar questions with 
speed and ease. 

The single card gives all salient data for 


Peter A. FRASSE & Co., Ine. sod 


17 Grand Street, New York 13, New York 


Please send me a free copy of your 
new quick-check chart on “Heat Treatment 
of Alloy Steels” 
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normalizing, annealing, hardening, carburizing 
and reheat. Shows recommended cooling me- 
dium, tempering ranges and precautions to 
follow. Slip it under glass or tack it on the 
wall — and you have alloy heat treatment 
summarized at a glance! 

Here’s a handy checking tool for metal- 
lurgists and heat treaters . . . an invaluable 
guide for technically-minded buyers. Before 
you mislay the coupon—mail it for your free 
copy today! 





Warehouses: A 3135 

New York » Philadelphia + Buffalo + Jersey City A 3140 
Sales Offices: X 4130 

Hartford +» Rochester © Syracuse + Baltimore A 4150 
X 4340 

FRASSE Rae 
ARTS A6145 

A 6150 

ot Alby Sted re 
NE 8630 

Cold Finished e« Hot Rolled A 8735 
Open Hearth and Electric Furnace NE 8740 
Aircraft Quality A 8742 
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charger will charge 6-cell lead batteries 
in 8 to 9 hours or 10-cell Edison bat- 
teries in 7 hours. 

Charging cable is plugged into bav- 
tery and current automatically begins 





at proper value. Current is controlled 
throughout charge at rates established 
by electric truck and battery industry, 
shutting down in case of power failure 
and when charging is complete. 
Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9355 

~~ 
Apron Conveyor %*% 

Chain Belt Co., 1600 West Bruce 
street, Milwaukee, is announcing a self- 
contained, factory assembled, heavy-duty 
apron conveyor for use under“bins and 
hoppers for heavy lump material such 
as ore and pit-run gravel, Having a large 





capacity, it handles 100 lb of material 
at a normal speed of 10 fpm. 

Roller-supported apron feeder of con- 
veyor is furnished in several widths and 
with centers ranging from a minimum of 
4 ft 7 in. to a mximum of 9 ft 1 in. varied 
by 18 in. increments. Chain belt rides 
on large diameters traction rollers. 


Steel 6/10/46; Item No, 9264 


Midget Spring Jig 

A new, midget-type spring jig is now 
offered by the Siewek Tool Division, 
Domestic Industries Inc., 231 South La- 
Salle street, Chicago, for handling small 
items. Weighing only 6% Ib, the jig has 
a powerful, positive locking action, Other 
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COPY OF THE AJAX DATA BOOK 


AJAX FLEXIBLE COUPLING CO. INC. 
WESTFIELD, NEW YORK 
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RBzW puts a 


PLUS 


in plow bolts 





RB&W makes more plow bolts than anybody 
else in the world. Such volume production on an 
article of special usage suggests that RB& W must 
build into its plow bolts refinements that the users 
consider of major value. 

Most of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
farm machinery who for years have standardized 
on RB&W EMPIRE, recognize the fact that 
RB&W engineers into its product extra strength 
and accuracy and fine finish . . . uniformity and 
dependability. 

When you use RB&W EMPIRE Plow Bolts 
... Or any other products in the complete quality 
line of bolts, nuts, screws, rivets and allied fasten- 
ing products... you will appreciate how RB&W’s 
101 years of experience and technical advancement 
translate themselves into terms of fastest assembly, 
maximum holding power and superior appearance. 
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MILLIONS A DAY — One of RB&W’s three 
high-capacity plants is located at Rock Falls, 
Illinois, close to many of the great manu- 
facturers of farm equipment. In recent years, 
this plant has been greatly expanded, now 
delivers all types of bolts, screws, rivets and 
allied fastening products to the other indus- 
tries that have grown up in the middle west. 





the head — in order to insure a perfect fit 
in the cast or countersunk hole — are pro- 


vided by the extra operation of trimming, * 


which removes excess “flash’’ and leaves a 
smooth, accurate head surface. This extra 
step saves the customer extra grinding and 
the danger of the bolt heads being loose. 





CLOSE FIT — Accurate shape and diamecer of ) 


COLD-HEADING—RB& W Empire Plow Bolts 
are headed by cold-forming — a method 
in which RB&W specializes. Much of 
RB&W’s development work has been in 
the direction of cold-heading which, experi- 
ence has proved, results in a product of 
increased strength, greater accuracy, almost 
perfect uniformity, improved appearance. 








ACCURATE THREADING — After the length of 
the body to be threaded has been reduced to 
proper diameter (an operation which also 
increases tensile strength), the threads are 
cold-formed on this machine. This thread- 
forming method eliminates tear in the metal 
and provides an accurate-lead, close-tolerance 
thread and stronger metal structure. 








101 YEARS Waking steng the things that make America Song 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales Offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portlana, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to coast. By ordering through your distributor, you can get prompt service for your normal needs from his stocks. 
Also, the industry’s most complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 


of VOR) 
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BURT MONOVENT 
CONTINUOUS RIDGE 
VENTILATOR 





Reduced Rejects 
and Less Time Off! 


The improved Burt Monovent, as shown in the instal- 
lation above, makes the roof ridge of your factory 
a gigantic valve that exhausts smoke laden, hot air 
along the entire length of the structure. 


The Monovent assures better working conditions, 
which result in less absenteeism, improved product 
quality, maximum output and fewer accidents. 


Particularly well adapted to metal working, but with 
applications throughout all industry, the Burt Mono- 
vent Continuous Ridge Ventilator is economical to 
install, and maintain, is highly efficient and blends 
architecturally with building lines. 


Write—now—for catalog and data sheets on Burt 
Monovent. It is one of Burt's complete line of venti- 
lators which includes a size and type for every 
ventilating need. 


Te BURT MFG, c. 


905 S. HIGH ST. AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF VENTILATORS, LOUVERS, OIL FILTERS, 
EXHAUST HEADS AND SHEET METAL SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
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| features include absence of back lash and 


| 





provision for right and left hand opera- 
tion. Spring tension is quickly adjusted by 
lock nuts at head of posts. Interchangeable 
top plates save time on re-tooling opera 
tions. 


Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9155 


Drilling Machine 


A 20 in. drilling machine is announced 
by Sibley Machine & Foundry Corp., 
South Bend 23, Ind. for drilling up to 
1% in. in cast iron. Unit is equipped 
with motor drive and belt guard or 
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where it is necessary to operate ma- 
chine from a line shaft, with tight and 
loose pulley drive. 

Machined part of main column is 5% 


| in, in diameter, Drill table rotates on 


an arm which swings on column to pro- 
vide maximum working space. Both 
power and hand feed are furnished. 


| Adjustment is provided for wear be- 


tween worm and worm gear. Mo- 
tor is mounted on a pedestal, supported 


| by a integrally cast rigid base. 


Steel 6/24/46; Item No, 9425 


Riveting Hammer 


A new line of pneumatic riveting ham- 
mers of small, light-weight and rugged 
construction is announced by Ideal Com- 


| mutator Dresser Co., 5076 Park avenue, 


Sycamore, IIl. 
Features include well balanced, hand 


| fitting grip design, ease of operation and 


controllable speed. Cooling is attained 


| by expansion of air which is exhausted 


from front at operating head. Barrel is of 


one piece, all steel construction with a 
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No matter how good a man is, he can’t work ahead of his 
machine. And all too frequently overtaxed, over extended, 
obsolete wiring chokes off low-cost electricity from 
an efficient operator. 
Is your plant safe against this threat to production and morale? 
Why not check with your plant power engineer, your 
consulting engineer, electrical contractor or power salesman? 
It may save costly shut-downs and expensive alterations later. 
Today, more than ever before, full production depends 


on adequate wiring. 





THEY ALL PUNCH IN... 


but inadequate wiring can 
knock out 30 to 50 per cent 





Anafion ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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A FEW POUNDS 
OR CARLOADS 








Cold Rolled Strip Steel—Coils and Straight 





GENSCO Specialized Steel Service is all that 
the expression implies— whether you are a 

large or small user of steel shipped from 
warehouse. 

One of the outstanding features of GENS€O serv- 
ice is a special crew of workmen whose duty is to 
prepare stock for shipment. Being specialists in pack- 

aging, these men help assure the safe arrival of steel— 
steel that can be put in process the instant it is re- 
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GENERAL STEEL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
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reinforced end to take alloy steel piston 
impact without breaking. 

Air throttling regulator valve permits 
adjustment to accommodate all kinds 
of riveting. It is also suitable for caulk- 
ing, scaling, chipping and other work. 
Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9318 


Magnetic Grip Shield 


A powerful magnet of horseshoe type 
is embodied in the latest grip shield de- 
veloped by Dilley Mfg. Co., 10228 Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland. As a result the 
shield now can be used to provide pro- 
tection to personnel working on machines 





developing excessive vibration. The new 
shield is of 0.100-in. thick plastic and 
comes in sizes 10 x 12 x 16 and 16 x 20 
in. 

Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9168 


Photographic Viewer 


True-to-life jmages and 3-dimensional 
effects are provided by a new photo- 
graphic viewer, the Super Viewer, devel- 
oped by Barnett Optical Laboratories, Chi- 





d 


cago, for industrial research departments. 
According to the maker, images viewed in 
the instrument are completely free from 
color fringes or chromatic aberration. 
Two slide carriers embodied on the in- 
strument allow slides measuring 2 x 2 and 
3% x 4% in. to be accommodated. Optical 
system is housed in a rotating cylinder 
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GASMACO 
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REFRACTORY COMBUSTION 
TUBES FOR HEATING 


WE 








REFRACTORY ROLLERS 
FOR CONVEYING 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 
Th FE 
-IIDE 
INSURE 


1) Long Tube and Roller Life Substantial Fuel Economy 


Z More Efficient Heat Transfer\©)) No Fuel Products Contamination 


4% 


Heavier Hearth Loads Continuous or Batch Operation 


. } 


Higher Temperatures Adaptability To Special Atmospheres 


r™ \} 
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Refractory tubes and rollers are engineered into “GASMACO” 


furnace equipment to suit your heating requirements. 


Write, phone or wire for full particulars 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. 


16100 WATERLOO ROAD *° 1130 


CLEVELAND (0, OHIO 


TELEPHONE: KEnmore 
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FERROCARBO- |S 


Actin 


ladle, 














Produces Steel of 
Uniformly High Quality 


Acting as the final deoxidizing agent in the Photomicrographs, step-down tests, macro-etch 


ladle, FERROCARBOSS provides: tests and other analysis show the improvements 
effected. Inclusions are practically eliminated 





1. Thorough deoxidization. 1: . . 
é while the few that do remain agglomerate and 
2. Prolonged increase in fluidity. become widely dispersed. Ingots of unusual 


i” ; «soundness are produced. Superior castings and 
3. Reduced number and extent of inclusions 

be forgings are secured. Fine-grained steels are 
in fine-grained as well as normal steels. one eal 
cleaner. 
4. Better dispersion of remaining inclusions 
FERROCARBO-S proves equally ettective tor 


plus elimination of stringers. 
both open hearth and electric furnace steels. 


5. Increased strength while maintaining or im- ¢: Pete Prin mer te 
é Simple to use, it provides added economies. For 

roving ductility. a 
P é : complete details, write Dept. J-66 today. The 


6. Increased hardenability under controlled Carborundum Company, Refractories Division, 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


conditions. 











FERROCARBO Distributors: Kerchner, Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Birmingham; Miller and Company, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


“Carborundum” and “Ferrocarbo” are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture hy The Carhorundum Company 
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which permits adjustment of the viewing 
angle. A rheostat controls the lighting and 
acts as the on-off switch. 

Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9172 


Elongation Testers 





Two low-stress elongation testers for 
measuring stiffness or springiness of large 
| and fine copper wire are announced 
| by General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N, Y. One of them, the large-wire tester, 
| measures elongation of wire from 17.9 
| to 80.8 mills diameter, and the other, a 


3 





portable fine-wire instrument tests wire 
fiom 3.1 to 17.9 mills diameter. 

When large tester is used, wire is 
stretched between two clamps, one sta- 
tionary and one movable, and a _ unit 
stress of 15,000 psi is applied by means 





of a jackscrew operated lever arm. Only 
80 sec are required for adjustment. Elon- 


ThomaStrip, electro-coated with either zinc, nickel, brass, or 


gation is recorded on a large micrometer 


copper, or ThomaStrip hot dipped: coated with solder or tin, dial. 

offers lasting protection and improved appearance at low cost. With fine-wire tester, wire is clamped 
Drawing, bending, and forming operations are performed easily between vises located on ends of two 
without removing the coating. Thomas Cold Rolled Strip Steel movable arms, and stress is applied by 


in coated and uncoated finishes is also selected by many manu- weights which are furnished with equip- 


facturers because of its uniformity of temper, gauge, and finish. 
y 

When considering material for a new product or for product im- = iil eatin Velie “kil Nidan what 

provement, write to The Thomas Steel Company for its recom- er wire sample is under correct stress. 


mendations. Stretch is indicated on a dial page. 
Steel 6/24/46; Item No. 9428 


ment. Adjustments are made with dials 
on face of instrument and with help of 


ELECTRO-COATED ZINC, COPPER, NICKEL AND BRASS... HOT 
DIPPED TIN AND SOLDER... LACQUER COATED IN COLORS 
UNCOATED PRECISION STRIP, CARBON AND ALLOY SPECIALTIES Self-Locking Cable Grips 


A new self-locking cable clamp which 


THE THOMAS STEEL CO. ¢ WARREN, OHIO _ sities the compound leverage principle 


has been developed by Maxwell A. West, 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL SPECIALISTS consulting engineer, Trenton, N. J. Quick- 
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SPEED PRODUC TION 











HEN adequate overhead crane equipment the heavy lifting and hauling. 

is provided there is no waiting for materials, Safety, too, is given a tremendous boost. Hernias, 
no loss of time of either skilled men or costly mashed fingers and toes and more serious accidents 
machine-tools, for want of a lift. That means im- are greatly reduced or eliminated entirely. 
proved efficiency and greater production. There is little other industrial machinery that 

Workers are usually enthused when Cleveland returns as large dividends and raises employees’ 

Tramrail Cranes are installed, for it lightens their good will as much for the amount invested as 
load. Instead of hard, often back-breaking lifts, Cleveland Tramrail. It will pay you to learn why 
their work is reduced to the mere pushing of but- thousands of leading companies have installed 
tons. Electric hoists and easy rolling carriers do this modern cest-reducing equipment. 


GET THIS BOOK! 
notepad CLEVELAND TRAMRBAIL DIVISION 
‘Husteated. Write for tree copy. TwE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 


1)25 EAST 283x0 ST. WICKLIFFE. ON10 


N CLEVELAND (49 TRAMRAIL 


: | a — sacri 
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6 * 
Sp e Cl d | ty e S mm, and bolts, it can be reused without any 
additional repair. The clamp is designed 
to fit and hold on three different size 
cables or strands ranging from %-in. to 
2% in. 


Steel 6/24/46; Item No, 9144 
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Portable Pyrometer 

The compact, lightweight Alnor type 
1500 pyrometer is mounted in a magnetic- 
ally shielded metal case, providing ac- 
curate temperature readings in shop and 
general industrial use as well as in the 
Jaboratory. It is manufactured by Illinois 
Testing Laboratories Inc, 420 North La 
Salle street, Chicago. 

Movement is double air gap type, with 
an Alnico magnet. It may be used on steel 











If you need a special rivet, nail or threaded part—and soon— | top table, near other magnetic instru- 
. F | ments, or in strong alternating fields. 
Ww ke it f : - - ~ pee 
e can make it for you. Cold-forging offers you not only sur Doccundies io uvelble as a duale c- 


cuit unit with a choice of ten scale ranges, 
0-400° F to 0-3000° F, and as double or 


. ; triple range instrument built to order with 
Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel, Brass, Copper, Bronze, Alumi- Tepe ler oe peed aggtoneaeaimeneliat 
scales as specified. Centigrade scaies can 


num and Aluminum Alloys are everyday materials to us. A be furnished. 
Steel 6/24/46; Item No, 9322 


Mine Roof Jack 


A new “tailored to fit the job,” mine 


prisingly quick delivery, but a substantial saving as well. 


varied stock of sizes and metals is available to serve you. 


Both economy of manufacture and strength of product are 


obtainable by using cold-headed parts. Send us a sketch or roof jack which eliminates necessity for 
- . large stocks of various height jacks, is 
sample of your part. No obligation. Ask for free catalog. cnet Mie tin ti ttn Vike; Co. 


Pittsburgh, It miakes it possible to meet 
all height requirements by cutting stand- 
ard 2 in. pipe in lengths needed, and at- 


taching jack base and top fittings. For 
' a different heights, fittings can be changed 


quickly and easily. 


OAKLAND & CLAY STREETS Jacks are available in two sizes; one of 
,  §8-ton capacity with a raise of 17 in. for 
BROOKLYN 22,N. Y. standard 2 in. pipe; the other of 16-ton 


capacity, 17 in. raise, used with double 
strength 2 in. pipe. Heads for both models 





H i i Special nails, rivets, screws are made in ball and socket type and types 

reLite| for H-beams, square and round timbers. 
and threaded parts Steel 6/24/46; Item No, 9265 

STEEL 
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FOR HEAVY-DUTY SERVICE 
IN MANY INDUSTRIES 


In every industry where the efficient operation of 
heavy-duty machinery is of major importance, 
difficult friction problems are being solved with 
the versatile Torrington Self-Aligning Spherical 
Roller Bearing. 

For your specific requirements, the engineer- 
ing staff of Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Divi- 
sion will be glad to offer expert assistance in 
adapting the Self-Aligning Spherical Roller Bear- 
ing to machinery you design, build or operate. 
For further information, contact your nearest 
Torrington Representative or write for our 
Bulletin No. 100A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION, SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 

































































STEEL...X-section draw- PAPER...This X-section 
cn a ee ing shows a typical ar- shows an application of 
- ee LE Ley rangement for the Tor- a taper bore Spherical 
SESS N “</) rington Self-Aligning Roller Bearing to a press 
| . ¥ i ie Spherical Roller Bearing roll, where it is mounted 
ALLL MALLS | in modern, high speed on a straight shaft by 
8 auxiliary equipment for means of an adapter. 
Y Rien steel mills. Temperature Through the use of this 
| | Ni changes, misalignment tapered sleeve, the inter- 
N and high load stresses do nal running clearance is 
UZ q “e d oa not affect the free-rolling controlled by the amount 
| 4 action within the bearing. of expansion given the 
SSS } Its greater inherent ca- inner race. Proper roller 
Y4 pacity under variable contact with both races 
conditions provides assures full capacity un- 
wide adaptability. der all conditions. 
AN 
WiLL LY <aIN 
Tt ahah SNS a5 
i} mE 
Re a 7/2 F 
SLAC SN 
yeoenee ES 
Ad Md vas . 
AesG SY 
4 Z J 
CONSTRUCTION... This X-section drawing shows a mounting OIL...Shown in X-section above are two Torrington Self- 
of four Torrington Self-Aligning Spherical Roller Bearings on Aligning Spherical Roller Bearings applied to a pinion shaft 


as used in oil field rotary table drives. Heavy shock loads and 
shaft deflections do not affect the efficient free-rolling self- 
alignment of the bearing in this application. 


the main eccentric shaft of a shaker screen. The self-aligning 
feature of the bearings easily compensates for distortion and 
satisfactorily handles heavy shock loads. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER « STRAIGHT ROLLER * TAPERED ROLLER + NEEDLE « BALL 
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Greater Tonnage 
Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 





Pipe Interiors 


(Concluded from Page 97) 
nickel and steel are very similar. 

Welding and fabrication techniques 
have been fully developed. Bending 
can ‘be performed successfully hot or 
cold within ordinary limits of minimum 
recommended radii. Therefore, the 
erection of piping systems completely 
lined with corrosion-resistant material and 
meeting all conditions required by the 
ASA code for pressure piping are pos- 
sible. As shown in Figs. 4 and 7, it is 
possible to maintain 100 per cent con- 
tinuous corrosion-resistant internal sur- 
face by using welding electrodes of 
Monel or 25/20 chromium-nickel. The 
brinell hardness of weld metal is be- 
tween 150 and 185. Fig. 5 shows a re- 
verse bend of a section of pipe welded 
with Monel welding rod. 

A number of alloys and metals were 
used in the tests before arriving at th 
welding procedure which is now recom- 
mended. The welding procedure which 
was finally arrived at was to use stain- 
less steel or 25-20 chromium-nickel, as 
shown in Figs. 8 and 10. Fig. 8 shows 
front-bends, bends, and _ side 
bends of test coupons welded with stain- 
less steel welding rod, and Fig. 10 shows 
the same type of test on coupons welded 
with 25-20 chromium-nickel alloy weld- 


reverse 


ing rod. It is also possible for use in 
some services to maintain complete com- 
tinuity of nickel surface by laying down 
a first pass of nickel and the following 
passes with Monel, stainless steel, 25-20 
chromium-nickel or even straight carbon 
steel welding rod. 

It might be well to remark here that 
under the described method of deposi 
tion the applied nickel becomes an in- 
tegral part of the base metal. Conse 
quently, there is no peeling or cracking 
when the heat is applied for flame cut- 
ting, bending, welding, or fabrication. A 
large quantity of electroplated pipe was 
welded on the automatic welding ma- 
chines, requiring three passes under flux 
Even the tremendous heat generated and 
held in by the flux did not cause a fail- 
ure of the plating. 

As a further evidence of this remark- 
able property, clad tubing has been up- 
set for a lap (Van Stone) flange without 
affecting the applied metal on the inter- 
nal surface (Fig. 11). This, of course 
enables the fabricator to produce flange 
joints, gasketed with full face gaskets, 
and obtain protection against corrosion. 
In this figure, it can be seen that the lin- 
ing has been worked back, forming a 
heavier thickness of nickel for a short 
distance near the edge of the lap (Van 
Stone) flange. This severe working at 
extreme heat did not cause the lining to 
blister, crack, or peel. 

Another method of obtaining a lap 


joint without upsetting the pipe, as shown 
in Fig, 11, is to use lap nipples already 
electro-clad welded to mill lengths o: 
pipe so plated. This enables the fabri- 
cator to use lap joints completely coated 
and may offer more protection than the 
previous method. Fittings and other 
pipe line accessories can be similarly 
processed for use in conjunction with 
Lectro-Clad pipe, (See Fig. 9). This last 
figure shows a 4-in. tee, nickel lined with 
from 0.005 to 0.006-in. of nickel, and is 
typical of the fittings which can be 
plated by this process. There will be 
available soon valves which can be used 
in conjunction with clad piping systems 
and lending themselves to this technique. 
Vessels and receivers of all types have 
already been fabricated, thus providing a 
complete piping system. 

Lectro-Clad materials find application 
in equipment for the following industries: 
paint and varnish, food, pulp and paper, 
dye stuffs, petroleum—refining, glass— 
ceramics, water works, chemical, textile, 
plastic, power plants, coke and gas prod- 
ucts, and glue and gelatin. 


Die Castings 


(Continued from Page 112) 
front fender moldings of this car are 
separate pieces. 

Other external die cast components in- 
clude hood or radiator ornaments (Fig. 
3), side hood latch panels, tail lamp 
parts, license’ bracket parts, rear deck 
trim and plates having the maker’s name 
or model in attractive letters. Some 
castings have recesses that are filled in 
with enamel after plating the whole 
casting. 

Hardware, both external and internal, 
is commonly die cast as heretofore but 
there are new motifs in some cases, 
partly to provide new notes in styling. 
Some of the low-priced cars use hard- 
ware that is stamped from stainless steel 
and assembled. 

A large proportion of radio grilles are 
die cast and so, too, are many other parts 
for instrument panels, including knobs, 
ash receiver and control parts, instrument 
bezels and the like. Quite often, such 
units are combined with plastics but 
most plastic parts are quite small and are 
not relied upon to take much stress, both 
strength and dimensional stability being 
inferior to die castings. 

Olds has a die cast instrument panel 
(Fig. 4) that includes the radio grille and 
recesses for several accessories and ex- 
tends nearly the full width of the car. 
Some recesses are filled in over the plat- 
ing and the effect is striking but in keep- 
ing with adjacent parts. Although this 
panel is 48 in. long and 7 in. high at 
its widest point, thickness averages only 
1/16-in. except at bosses, ribs and bars. 
A similar panel could be built up from 
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... for YOU! 





To give the finished product maximum 
service, safety and economy, Macwhyte 
Wire Rope is carefully blueprinted by 
‘architects’? before any actual manufac- 
turing starts. These men are Macwhyte’s 
highly skilled design engineers. 

Such things as size and quality of wires 
and strands, degree of flexibility, bearing 
surface, core, etc., must be accurately de- 


* * * * 
MACWHYTE PREformed and Non-PREformed Wire Ropes 
—- Internally Lubricated ... MONARCH WHYTE STRAND 
Wire Rope... Special Traction Elevator Rope . . . Braided Wire 
Rope Slings ... Aircraft Cables, Assemblies and Tie-Rods ... Stainless 
Steel Wire Rope, Monel Metal Wire Rope, 
Galvanized Wire Rope. 


Wire rope architect at work 







termined. The engineer’s calculations must 
be perfect to produce a rope in which all 
parts fit uniformly and work together as 
a team to best meet operating conditions. 

Proper designing is just one example 
of the thoroughness Macwhyte exercises 
at every step in planning and producing 
wire rope. No effort is spared to make 
it the correct rope for your equipment. 


Wake Macuwhyte your headguarters for Wire Rope aud Slings 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE 


MACWHYTE COMPANY, 2912 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Mill Depots: New York + Pittsburgh - Chicago + Minneapolis + Fort Worth - Portland - Seattle 
San Francisco - Los Angeles « Distributors throughout the U.S. A. and other countries 
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a up your materials handling efficiency and step down your 
materials handling costs by transporting your loads as a unit. 
The Crescent Electric PaLLetier picks up, totes, tiers and 
detiers palletized goods...quickly and economically ... safely 
and easily. . 

The PALLeTIERr speeds every operation from receiving to shipping 
... negotiates a seven-foot car door... stacks material 108 inches 
above the floor (132% inches with forks inverted) ... utilizes more 
cubic feet of storage space in stock room and warehouse . . . reduces 
accidents and damage to merchandise. 

The Crescent Electric PALLETIER is the right truck to increase 
your handling efficiency... reduce your handling costs. Initial 
price is low. Maintenance expenses are minimum. Send for the 
PaLLeTier bulletin today. 


CRESCENT TRUCK COMPANY 
1110 Willow St., Lebanon, Pa. 





Se ae 


QUICK FACTS 


The PaLcetier—result of almost eight years of research—is the ulti- 
mate in efficiency. An operator can now spot and tier without straining 
or stretching. All control levers are on the dash—right at the driver's 
fingertips. Exceptional stability is provided by the location of the 
hydraulic tilting cylinder. Carriage tilts backward 15 degrees and for- 
ward 5 degrees. Protection against forced acceleration is provided by 
full magnetic controls—an outstanding and exclusive PAaLvLETieR 


feature. Ready access to all mechanisms facilitates replacements, 


a a a a 


inspections and adjustments. 
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several stampings, but would not equal 
the die casting in details of appearance 
that are significant and probably would 
cost more, take more labor, involve 
higher tooling cost and lack the integral 
fastening lugs and precision in dimen- 
sions realized in the die casting. 


Hom rings are die cast on many cars 
and so, too, are some other components | 
of the steering wheel assembly, including | 
hubs. Here again, smart appearance is | 
important and is enhanced by plastic | 
parts that afford a pleasing contrast with | 
the plated die casting. 

There is little need to particularize 
here on the purely mechanical and struc- 
tural parts that are die cast much as in 
many prewar years. Some in aluminum 
alloys have already been mentioned. 
Those in zine alloy include such parts as 
are used in carburetors, fuel pumps, win- 
dow regulators, oil seal components, 
wipers, horns, speedometers, electrical 
accessories, locks, transmission control 


units and the like (Fig. 5). 
i7’s BUILT WITH— 


Most of these are cheaper in die-cast 
form than in any other, and meet all 
other requirements, or they would have 
been replaced long since with other 
products. Some hom parts that were 
converted to stampings when zinc was 
scarce or restricted are now back in die- 
cast form, partly because horn tone is 
better when die castings are used. Ford 
has added an expansion chamber die 
casting to help make wipers quieter in 
operation, but this is a minor part. makes it possible to design stronger structures or to reduce 

That die castings are proving of ex- 


treme utility to the motor car maker can- 
not be doubted. He has found them or safety. Buses, trucks and freight cars built with AW Dynalloy 





Here's a new and versatile high strength, low alloy steel which 
dead-weight as much as 40% without any reduction in strength 


much too useful to be regarded lightly, haul more payload and less dead-weight. Dynalloy has four to 
and signs point to more general rather 


than to more restricted application. six times the resistance to atmospheric corrosion as plain carbon 


steel or approximately twice that of copper bearing mild steel. 


New Standard for Sine Greater resistance to impact, abrasion and fatigue together 


Bars Available with excellent weldability and cold forming properties give 


Producers, distributors, testing labora- 
tories, government agencies have been 


AW Dynalloy advantages that can increase your profits and 


decrease your shop costs. Get 


offered for consideration a voi Poinst ON vALLOY complete information about 
c < - . \F: i é res . . 50,000 

Standard, TS-4066 Nationa ureau oO y 1 tel 65. 20900 He Diesilienwane 

Standards’ proposal incorporates a con- Elongation in 2”, %, Minimum 0 

sensus of comment on a draft circulated “Elongation in 8”, 7%, Minimum 1,500,000 Write for your copy of our 

on Aug. 10, 1945, originally requested by ee ce ise 45,000 New Folder D-1]. It contains 

WPB. em : diameter ‘ ; ; 

; : a a — helpful information and maxi 

This standard covers the major essential pao iw lig 9 Bp affcly beg lant 

requirements for sine bars, blocks and decrenie of 1/32 below 516" from the mum sizes. 


plates, sine bar fixtures and sine plate 
fixtures, in the following classifications 
and with particular reference to the fol- 
Jowing sizes: (a) Sine bars, commercial 
and laboratory classifications; (b) blocks, 
plates, commercial and laboratory; (c) 
sine bar fixtures and sine plate fixtures, . 
commercial and laboratory classifications; 
groups are in sizes of 5, 10, and 20 in. 
Sine bars, blocks, plates and fixtures 
are defined, general and detail require- A Pode of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
————— CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA, 





ments set forth. 
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INDUSTRY has made considerable recovery since the 
return to work of the bituminous coal miners, with the 
result the rate of industrial activity has climbed back 
near the year’s high point attained in the week prior to 
the soft coal strike. 

Greatest portions of the weekly gains have come from 
rises in steel ingot production. 

STEEL’s industrial production index for the week ended 
June 15 registered 126 per cent (preliminary), compared 
with 112 per cent in the previous week and 94 per cent 
in the week ended June 1, low point in the coal strike 
period. 

COAL—Among the segments of industry making rapid 
recovery in production are bituminous coal mines. In 
the week ended June 8, first week after end of the miners’ 
strike, production bounded back to 12,635,000 tons. 

ELECTRIC POWER—Production of electric power for 
the week ended June 15, a prophetic week as to summer 
demand for electricity, totaled 4,030,058,000_ kilowatt- 
hours, compared with 3,920,444,000 kilowatthours in the 
preceding week. Largely because of strikes that cur- 
tailed industrial operations, electric power production dur- 
ing recent weeks has not been following the seasonal 
uptrend customary at this time of year. Electricity de- 
mand in the last two or three weeks in June usually 
is indicative of demand during the summer, for in June 


many manufacturers set operating rates to be followed 
until fall. 

CASTINGS—Shipments of steel castings in April totaled 
146.327 tons, highest since June, 1945, and 44,931 tons 
greater than in March, 1946. Unfilled orders at the end 
of April amounted to 392,790 tons, a decrease from the 
412,325-ton backlog at the end of March. Shipments 
of malleable iron castings during April totaled 65,010 tons, 
up 29 per cent over March. 

FORGINGS — Steel forgings shipments during April 
totaled 140,495 tons, 15 per cent above the 122,609 
tons shipped during March. Unfilled orders for steel 
forgings for sale to the trade at the end of April totaled 
620,284 tons, slightly above the backlog of 611,565 tons 
at the end of March. 

NEW BUSINESSES—tThe nation had 400,000 more 
business firms at the beginning of 1946 than at the end 
of 1943, the U. S. Department of Commerce reports. 
This rapid recovery of the greater part of the wartime 
loss of 560,000 firms results from opening of 695,000 
new businesses offset by only 295,000 discontinuances. 
The high rate of business turnover undoubtedly will con- 
tinue, said the department, which added that rapid ex- 
pansion of the business population ultimately will be 
checked more by a rise in the rate of discontinuance than 
by a fall in the number of entrants. 
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The Index (see chart above): 


Latest Week (preliminary) 126 


Previous Week 112 Month Ago 106 
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INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)§ 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbls.) 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, ~ narra 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ . 


+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 





Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 
*Dates on request. §1946 weekly capacity is 1,762,381 net tons, 


Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago) Pea ta nies + 39% +32% + 40% +14% 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period® Week Ago Ago 
75 55 49 88 
4,030 3,920 3,939 4,348 
2,106 615 a7 1,995 
4,961 4.896 4,751 4,888 
$138.9 $182.2 $137.8 $59.2 
46,593 43,175 48,565 19,600 


1945 weekly capacity was 1,831,636 net tons. 


840 830 688 873 
12 13 16 13 
$28,128 $28,159 $27,950 $26,533 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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2 oO 3 Apr. 128,394 174,239 878 12,55- 
May 178,338 17,963 
& 30 30 3 June 72,201 18,616 
5 25 = a ee July 75,163 17,682 
= Aug 163,567 14,669 
20 m 420 Sept. 166.559 9,924 
BEEHIVE Oct. 127,173 6,407 
15 a Nov 159.646 12.218 
en | Sgt lib — Dec. 166,648 12,659 
STEER 
a a 4 ccewe —_— Ave 68,855 4,230 
5 = +— 5 l 55 14,230 
Geiss iee tsetse lestoe hi phie Oss Posteed set ea be a 0 os 
rk 1945 (19:46 d 
Steel Employment 675 . 1943 1944 : : 00 
—Employeest+— -——Total Payrolls—— 180 
(000 omitted) § (Unit—$1,000,000) 650 V2 
1946 1945 1944+ 1946 1945 1944 6254 160 3 f 
Jan. 522 564 583 $84.9 $150.3 $141.8 8 
Feb.° 522 566 583 849 138.4 187.6 600 aie 140 * 
Mar. 570 570 578 1388.8 155.0 145.38 575 ; _ 120 » 
April 582 567 573 1384.3 147.0 1388.9 a 3. - Z 
May 565 569 154.0 145.4 OR Vp ciinlalcatomage 100 2 
June 562 570 144.1 140.5 = oa ane ee = ‘ 
July 557 *571 141.0 141.8 3 525 TOTAL EM! HIS g0 * , 
Aug. 543 569 128.1 143.9 e y ' 
Sept. 521 565 119.1 142.2 500 —- 60 , 
Oct. 522 564 131.8 IALT 50 2 _ 
Nov. 5383 564 122.8 148.1 45 ——+ 45 
Dec. 545 564 122.5 189.9 40 —_— : ——_—} i 140 ; 
+ Monthly average. ° Figures for January 35 a 35 I 
and February, 1946, are merely averages de- 30 TERS “ 30 PT 
rived from a report that combined those two 25 _s 25 i 
strike-affected months. 10 10 , 
i 
t 
! 
i 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period® Week Ago Ago 7 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions) $11,395 $10,769 $11,289 $10,835 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) .. . $271.2 $271.4 $273.0 $242.8 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $25.3 $19.1 $18.7 $60.5 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) tae 5,192 5,582 5,947 9,254 
Loans and Investments (billions)} . $63.3 $63.9 $64.1 $58.3 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)+ $45,222 $45,593 $45,777 $43,296 
tMember banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $64.45 $63.54 $63.54 $58.27 
All Commodities} ...... As 115.1 111.1 110.1 106.0 
Industrial Raw Materialst+ ne 125.5 125.1 123.2 118.8 
Manufactured Products+ ........ 106.6 106.5 105.6 102.0 
#Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 = 100. 
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FIELPFUL LITERATURE 


1. Broaching Machines 

Zagar Tool, Inc.—4-page illustrated bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Production Broaching” describes hori- 
zontal and vertical broaching machines with 
capacities of 20 and 10 inches respectively. 
Typical tooling setups are shown and features 
of machines are outlined. 


2. Chain Link Fence 

Wickwire Spencer Steel—36-page illustrated 
guide booklet “How to Erect Chain Link Fence” 
gives step-by-step procedure to be used in in- 
stalling this type of fence on industrial property. 
Complete data are given on gates, fixtures, H- 
post construction, end and corner posts, and 
fittings. 
3. Aluminum 

Reynolds Metal Co.—8-page illustrated cata- 
log No. 102 discusses new importance of alu- 
minum in processing operations. Table of ap- 
plications and forms available is presented. 


4. Car Bottom Furnaces 

W. S. Rockwell Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 422 lists advantages of company’s car 
bottom furnace in mass or bulk loading on cars 
or of handling large, heavy irregularly shaped 
pieces. Work can be heated in batches on one 
or more cars. Firing methods and specifications 
are listed. 


5. Carbide End Mills 

Super Tool Co.—4-page illustrated folder 
“Solid End Mills” reveals detailed information 
regarding proper selection of correct carbide 
tipped end mill for specific work. Charts con- 
tain information on proper feeding and speeds 
at which tools should be run to obtain maximum 
results. 


6. Resistors & Rheostats 

Ward Leonard Electric Co.—16-page illus- 
trated catalog No. D-2 describes Vitrohm re- 
sistors and rheostats for wide range of uses 
in industrial and electronic equipment. Tech- 
nical data and specifications of many types of 
units are presented. 


7. Rotary Pumps 

George D. Roper Corp.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. 10 covers series No. K_ rotary 
pumps as unit easily adapted to wide range of 
jobs. Applications for diesel fuel oil transfer 
work, pressure lubricating jobs, hydraulic serv- 
ice and others are given. 


8. Water Coolers 

Sunroc Refrigeration Co.—20-page illustrated 
bulletin No. A-45 describes complete line of 
water coolers. All models aré illustrated and 
full specifications for each are given. 


9. Grinding & Lapping Machines 

Norton Co.—24-page illustrated catalog No. 
1848-5 presents detailed and descriptive infor- 
mation on line of grinding and lapping machines. 
Specifications and illustrations for each model 
are compiete with suggested applications and 
design features. 


10. Spot Welding 

Tweezer-Weld Corp.—4-page illustrated fold- 
er titled “Greatest Recent Development in Spot 
Welding” describes efficient productive and 
portable unit for spot welding of wire, tack 
welding and joining parts from 0.0005 through 
0.015-inch in thickness. 


11. Precision Casting Equipment 

I. Shor—10-page illustrated list on suggested 
equipment for precision casting gives prices of 
casting machines, vulcanizers, ovens, wax in- 
jectors, mold frames and other precision in- 
vestment casting accessories. 


12. Electric Controls 

United Electric Controls Co.—28-page illus- 
trated catalog “Electric Temperature & Pres- 
sure Controls” lists specifications and applica- 
tion data on line of controls for marine, indus- 
trial, aircraft and special uses. Fixed and adjust- 
able type thermostats and pressure switches are 
shown and complete details of each presented. 


13. Plate Punch & Table 


Thomas Machine Mfg. Co.—4-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 125 covers plate punch and 
table for punching of all kinds of plates for 
ships, tanks, boilers and car. Unit is one-man 
overated, gives positive control and can handle 
rectangular and odd shapes. It is equipped 
with roller bearings throughout. 


14. Collet Line 


Sutton Tool Co.—28-page illustrated catalog 
titled ‘“‘Diamond Grip Collets and Feed Fingers” 
describes collets and feed fingers for automatic 
and hand screw machines, lathes and milling 
machines. Specifications and prices for each 
size of round, square or hex and master collets 
are included. 


15. Carbon Restoration 

Surface Combustion Corp.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin No. SC-125 titled “Skin Recovery” cov- 
ers carbon restoration process by use of con- 
trolled gas atmosphere. Bulletin describes val- 
ue of maintaining carbon content on surface. 
Photomicrographs indicate effect of process on 
assorted types of steel. 


16, Motor Service Plans 

Westinghouse Electric Corp.—12-page illus- 
trated booklet No. B-3711 describes three plans 
for assuring proper servicing of fractional horse- 
power electric motors. Details are presented on 
over-the-counter motor exchange plan, shop re- 
pair plan and national service plans. How 
plans operate and results obtainable are ex- 
plained. 


17. Optical Pyrometer 

Pyrometer Instrument Co.—4-page illustrated 
bulletin is entitled “Pyro, the Simplified Optical 
Pyrometer”. Models are available in ranges 
from 1400 to 3700 F. Radiation, surface and 
immersion pyrometers in line are described also. 


18. Air Control Valves 

Valvair Corp.—94-page illustrated composite 
catalog presents information on pneumatic knob, 
lever, clevis, cam, foot single diaphragm and 
double diaphragm operated valves. Parts and 
price lists are included. 


19. Shop Equipment 

Standard Pressed Steel Co.—-40-page illus- 
trated brochure titled “Hallowell’”’ presents wide 
range of sizes, types and styles of benches, 
chairs, stools, cabinets, dollies, drawers, desks, 
locker room benches, tables, stock carts, tool 
stands, tote boxes, welding tables and work 
benches. 


20. Ball Bearings 

Split Ballbearing Corp.—28-page illustrated 
catalog No. 84 presents engineering and instal- 
lation information, design and construction fea- 
tures of standard divisible types of ball, roller 
and thrust bearings. Special construction for 
unusual designs or engineering requirements are 
covered, 


21. Retaining Rings 

Waldes Kohinoor, Inc.—48-page illustrated 
catalog No. 4 highlights new developments in 
retaining rings and lists technical data concern- 
ing applications of seven basic types of retain- 
ing rings. Sketches of basic and unusual ap- 
plications in “before and after’? views show sav- 
ings in space, weight, machining and assembly 
costs. Charts cover material characteristics, di- 
mensions, thrust loads and impact tests. 


22. Mechanical Pickler 

Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co.—4- 
page illustrated bulletin “The New Weldco Me- 
chanical Pickler” gives data on this unit. How 
equipment can increase profit in pickling opera- 
tions is explained. Procedure for pickling tubes 
prior to cold drawing or galvanizing is outlined. 
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23. Chucking Machine 

National Acme Co.—12-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. SC-46 gives information concerning 
design and construction features, work capaci- 
ties, methods of operation and size specifications 
of 12-inch single spindle Chuck-Matic chucking 
machine. It is adapted to heavy duty high pro- 
duction metal turning operations on castings, 
forgings and tubing parts. 


24. Hydraulic Planer 

Rockford Machine Tool Co.—14-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. 290 includes design and con- 
struction features of Rockford hydraulic open- 
side planer. Specifications are given for all of 
four rated sizes, each available with choice of 
five different strokes from 10 to 20 feet. 


25. Testing Machines 

Tinus Olsen Testing Machine Co.—56-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 30 presents data on line 
of machines for testing tension, compression and 
flexure. Principles of operation, design and 
construction are discussed. 


26. Vane Pumps 

Vickers Inc.—8-page illustrated bulletin No. 
40-25a describes single vane pumps for oil hy- 
draulic systems. These units are of constant de- 
livery type and can be supplied with foot, flange 
or no mounting. Displacements range from 1 
to 60 gallons per minute. 


27. Design Rolling Process 

Rigid-Tex Corp.—16-page illustrated bulle- 
tin is entitled “‘Rigidized Metals for Strength, 
Utility, Texture’. Process rolls design in fer- 
rous and nonferrous sheet and strip and im- 
parts mechanical, textural and utility values. 
Bulletin discusses advantages, uses and char- 
acteristics of such processed metal. 


28. Exhaust Fans 


B. F. Sturtevant Co.—24-page illustrated cat- 
alog No. 430-3 gives uses, construction and sizes 
of exhaust fans which are designed particularly 
for dust control and conveying materials which 
can be carried on current of air. Performance 
tables, specifications and capacities are included. 
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29. Pit Jacks & Tables 


Watson-Stillman Co.—12-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. 510-A gives data on line of hydro- 
pneumatic pit jacks and drop pit tables for rail- 
road shops. Hand operated telescopic, air-en- 
gine driven, and special types are described. 
30. Adjustable Speed Drive 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co.—8-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 311 describes V°S elec- 
tric adjustable speed drive for alternating cur- 
rent systems. Typical applications are shown 
and described. Advantages of use are dis- 
cussed. 


31. Refractory Specialties 

Ramtite Co.—36-page illustrated catalog and 
data book describes refractory products for fur- 
nace construction. Cross-sectional drawings, 
charts, graphs, technical illustrations, definitions 
of terms, formulas, temperature conversion 
tables, properties of gases and other data are 
included. 


32. Belt Conveyor 

Rapids-Standard Co.—4-page illustrated bul- 
letin No. PV-N-46 presents data on improved 
Press-Veyor portable, power driven, endless belt 
conveyor for use in press rooms and adaptable 
to other varied uses. Design features, dimen- 
sional data, models available, specifications and 
applications are presented. 


33. Fire Fighting Material 

Pyrene Mfg. Co.—16-page illustrated booklet 
No. AD-328 describes Air Foam which is ma- 
terial for use in killing flammable liquid fires. 
Material smothers flames and can be _ used 
wherever water can be used. Typical fires ex- 
tinguished, characteristics and recommended uses 
of material are covered. 


34, Copper Alloy Welding 

C. E. Phillips & Co.—32-page illustrated 
handbook titled ““Welding and Brazing of Cop- 
per and Copper Alloys” is divided into three 
sections covering definitions and properties, 
common copper alloys and suitability for given 
working conditions, and lastly a final section on 
welding, brazing and composition of materials. 
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35. Respiratory Equipment 
Pulmosan Safety Equipment Corp.—%36-page 
illustrated catalog describes Pulmosan respirators, 
masks, helmets and hoods for protection in 
dusts, fumes, vapors, paint sprays, gases, acids, 
sandblasting, babbitting, boiler cleaning and 


firefighting. Care and use of equipment are 


discussed. 


36. Wear of Metals 


Nitralloy Corp.—85-page illustrated technical 
discussion of mechanism of wear phenomena and 
influencing factors written by D. Landau, in- 
dustrial applications engineer, discusses all 
phases of history and development of metals 
from standpoint of wear. Bibliography is in- 
cluded. 


37. Metalworking Compounds 


Northwest Chemical Co.—24-page illustrated 
loose-leaf type catalog contains information on 
89 cleaning and drawing compounds. Electro- 
lytic, immersion, solvent, spray and water wash 
types are included. Compounds for all metals 
are discussed. 


38. Selector Valve 


Pesco Products Co.—2-page loose-leaf sheet 
describes briefly selector valve which is positive 
holding, has three-way control, is sealed against 
dirt, has integral relief valve and is of open 
center construction. 


39. Automotive Body Sections 


Parish Pressed Steel Co.—32-page illustrated 
catalog A presents information on universal au- 
tomotive body sections, including posts, slats, 
lintels, corners, carlines, brackets, rub-rails, 
cross-sills, door sections and mounting gussets. 
Dimensional drawings are included. 


40. Shaving Machines 

National Broach & Machine Co.—8-page il- 
lustrated bulletin “Red Ring Roto Shaving Does 
a Better Job Faster” describes close tolerance 
finishing operation for circular, flanged, cylin- 
drical and conical parts. Various types of ma- 
chines and cutters are shown. 


41. Tread Grinder 


American Car & Foundry Co.—12-page il- 
lustrated folder “‘A.C.F. High Speed Wheel 
Tread Grinder Operating Manual’ describes 
unit specifically designed as production tool to 
accommodate shop tool arrangements where 
grinder is in line of operations between wheel 
press and assembly track. Operational data 
and installation suggestions are listed. Large 
diagrams and cutaway photos show specific 
features of unit. 


42. Welding Rods 

Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp.—8-page illus- 
trated publication which is war production re- 
view issue of “Eutectic Welder,” shows varied 
applications of low temperature welding rods. 
Reference list of rods is presented. 


43. Pipe Fittings 

Bonney Forge & Tool Works—16-page illus- 
trated bulletin No. WT 45 covers design fea- 
tures, applications, structural data, construc- 
tion details, installation instruction, sizes, weights, 
dimensions and list prices of WeldOlet branch 
pipe outlets, 


44. Jacketed Pumps 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp.—4- 
page illustrated bulletin No. W-487-B1ll gives 
full design and application information on line 
of steam jacketed rotary pumps for handling 
melted materials or highly viscous liquids re- 
quiring preheating. Sizes, displacements and 
typical fluids handled are listed. 


45. Deodorizing Disinfectant 

Oakite Products, Inc. — 20-page illustrated 
pamphlet on Tri-San describes this chemical for 
deodorizing, cleaning and disinfecting in one 
operation. Economy of use, ease of application 
and adaptability to special sanitation problems 
are among features discussed. 


46. Cranes 

Orton Crane & Shovel Co.—16-page illus- 
trated catalog No. 73 describes one-man Aero 
cranes. Models are pneumatic-tired and engi- 
neered for plant-yard uses. Cranes can travel 
from job to job under own power. Table listing 
weights of rehandling and excavating clamshell 
buckets loaded with loose materials is given. 
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Little P t of Easi 
me Frospect OF CASING DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
7. © . ; 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
Scarcity in Steel Products es oe 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
Regulations to aid housing put new pressure on June 22 Change 1945 1944 
° ° . Pittsburch QR L185 R9 99 
sheets . . . Scrap, pig iron shortage handicars one tet 95 6 95.5 100.5 
. . . Faster: Pa 86 5 i 94 
steelmaking but operations gain -npascecertial 6 90 9 
Wheeling 80.5 15 90.5 95.5 
, . P . ‘ - a Cleveland SS i 9S 91.5 10 
WHILE steel production is being increased rapidly, an Buffalo 86 None 90.5 90.5 
early leveling ott is in prospect as a result ot shortages ot pig Birmingham 5 Non 65 95 
i . . New England SO N 86 85 
iron and scrap, supply ot these materials being more acute. nie rca 9] { 55 76 
Coincidentally the teeling is growing in the trade that higher St. Louis = 5 ON a 75 bi 5 
. ‘ ss | Detroit 9 3 
steel product prices as a result ot increased costs, due to im- i a ee 
pending coal price advances, as well as higher treight rates, 85 10 ( 17.5 
are likely to be ettected in the near future. Currently, govern- ee Ogee wecitien of | 
ment agencies are working on a program which would permit 62381 net tons for 1946; 1,831,636 tons | 
1945; 1,791,287 tons f 1944 


pig iron producers to advance prices. Also an increase ot as 
much as 50 cents per ton is reported pending on iron ore. 
Prices on other products entering into steelmaking also are 
expected to rise, intluencing the higher trend in steel quotations. 

Meanwhile, with producers tar behind on current commit- 
ments, scarcity of important rolled products, sheets, pipe, 
shapes, small carbon bars and plates in particular, show tew 
signs of easing. Impact of recent regulations designed to re- 
lieve the housing shortage and tacilitate other urgent needs 
has put pressure on sheets seldom betore encountered. 

These regulations embodied in Direction 12 to Order M-21, 
applying to third quarter, have placed special pressure on gal- 
vanized sheets because ot their importance to home building, 
and in somewhat less degree on enameling sheets tor stoves, 
bathtubs and other household appliances. It is estimated that 
20 per cent of the total! order book in sheet products in third 
quarter will go to meet needs of the housing program and agri- 
cultural equipment manutacturers, as outlined in Direction 12 

Next in importance, but well behind sheets, is pipe, with car- 
bon bars third and light shapes probably next. Plates are well 
down on the list. In tact platemakers expect tew certitied 
orders under this regulation as household boilers and water 
heaters are not included in end-use products. 


So far the experience of producers ot the principal items has 
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iried with respect to the receipt ot certitied orders, some hav- 
ing received a large number and others relatively tew. How- 
ever, the number is increasing, especially as consumers become 
more tamiliar with the new system. It now is too late to do 
anything more tor July as the June 17 deadline tor certitica- 
tion of orders is past, but buyers have until July 1 to certity tor 
August and until Aug. 1 to certity tor September. 

An increasing number of requests tor the right to certily 1s 
being received in Washington. Under the ruling, preference 
consumers who already had untilled orders with mills at the 
ettective date of the direction and which had been placed at any 
time since the beginning ot the year, are permitted within the 
limits ot the regulation to certity their orders, while those who 
did not must apply to CPA tor permission, which may or may 
not be granted, 

While direction 12 applies only to third quarter it is thought 
probable in some quarters that a program ot assistance will also 
be set up for fourth quarter. Whether it would be expanded in 
scope or held closely to present limitations is not yet clear, 
but if such a program develops at all, much will depend on 
what strides mills can make in production during third quarter, 
what treedom they have trom labor disturbances and what 
supply they can obtain of scrap and pig iron. 

Continued rise in the national steel production rate is en- 
couraging, a gain ot 10 points to 85 per cent ot capacity being 
estimated tor last week, bringing the rate back well toward 
the 89% per cent achieved in the upswing after the end ot the 
steel strike at the end of March. Pittsburgh gained 18% points 
to 88 per cent, Chicago 6 points to 85, Youngstown 36 points 
to 78, eastern Pennsylvania 5 points to 86, Detroit 4 points to 
90, Cleveland 2% points to 88, Cincinnati 4 points to 91 and 
Wheeling 1% points to 80%. Rates were unchanged as tollows; 


Birmingham 95, Buttalo 86, St. Louis 544%, New England 80. 


Except tor the increase in average composite price ot tinished 
teel, caused by a rise of $10 per ton in nails, steel composite 
prices are the same as have prevailed tor several weeks. The 

w tinished steel composite is $64.45, up 91 cents. Semitinished 
steel composite is $40.60, steelmaking pig iron $25.50, steel- 














MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE 


Finished Stee] $64.45 
Semifinished Steel] 10.60 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 95,50 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 


One 
Month Ago 
June 15 June § May, 1946 
$64.45 $63.54 $63.54 
40.60 40.60 40.60 
25.50 25.50 25.50 
19.17 19.17 19.17 


MARKET AVERAGES 


Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
March, 1946 June, 1945 June, 1941 


$63.54 $58.27 $56.73 
40.60 37.80 36.00 
25.125 24.00 23.00 
19.17 19.07 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, i 
Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, 


rices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
uffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 
hicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished Material and Wire Rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 


Finished Material 


Pig Iron 


June 22, May, Mar., June, June 22, May, Mar., June, 
2 Boe 2.5 . 2 60 2250 B del. Pittsburgh $27 69 $27.60 $27. 515 $ 619 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............ .50c .50c c essemer del. Pittsburg : 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ee ee 2.82 2.82 2.82 2.57 Basic, Valley . RO cre r 26.00 : 
Steel bars, Chicago ..........- .. 250 2.50 2.50 2.25 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia .. 27.84 27.84 27.465 26.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............-- 2.85 35 2.35 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 27.19 27.19 26.815 25.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............-- 2465 2465 2465 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 26.50 26.50 26.125 25.00 
Shapes, Chicago ......... ere 35 2.85 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ....... 22.88 22.88 22.505 21.88 
Plates, Pittsburgh ne a re 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati ..... 26.94 26.94 26.565 25.44 
Plates, Philadelphia Riewiieune.6.e wa 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.30 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ...... 28.384 28.34 27.965 26.84 
Plates, Chicago io is ae 2.50 2.50 2.25 SS ae 26.50 26.50 26.125 25.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ..... . 2425 2.425 2.425 2.20 Malleable, Chicago .......... ... 26.50 26.50 26.125 25.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 3.275 8275 98.275 3.05 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 33.00 33.00 $3.000 $8.00 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh..... 4.05 05 4.05 8.70 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh... ..... 26.69 2669 26815 25.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled ia a'e on wee 2425 2425 2.425 2.20 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh..... 140.00 140.00 140.000 140.88 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ......... $275 $275 8.275 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary . 4.05 4.05 4.05 8.70 Scra 
Hot-rolled strip, over 6 to 12-in., Pitts. 2.35 2.35 2.85 2.10 P 
Cold-rolled strip, Pittsburgh ee 8.05 $8.05 2.80 Heavy melting steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh... 3.05 8.05 8.05 2.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.45 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ee 8.25 8.25 2.90 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.25 5.25 $5.25 $5.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago .......... 22.25 22.295 22.295 22.25 
-. oe oer 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material ae 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. ....$38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $36.00 oke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ......... 89.00 $9.00 989. 86.00 Connellsville, furnace ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh .. 89.00 $9.00 89.00 36.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ....... 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.25 
Wire , No. 5 to sy-inch, Pitts.... 2.30c 230c 280c¢ 2.15¢ Chicago, by-product fdry., del. ..... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.85 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA schedules, except those for stainless steels which are now exempt from price control. Price 


schedule No. 6 covers semifinished and finished iron and steel products; by-product foundry coke, — 
coke by-products, GMPR, except sulphate of ammonia, No. 205. Finished steel quoted in cents per 


coke, No. 77: bolts, nuts and rivets, No. 147; 


No. 29; relaying rails, No. 46; beehive oven 


pound and semifinished steel in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Pricing on rails was changed to net ton basis as of Feb. 15, 1946. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Fob mill base, rerolling 
quality, standard analysis, $33. 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, 
$48.69 


Rerolling, Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $39; Detroit, 
del., $41; Duluth (billets), $41; Pac. ports (bil- 
lets), $51 (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs, 
$41: Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., $41, Ster- 
ling, Il Granite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross 
ton slabs from D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel Co. 
$58.64, Pac. ports.) 


Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $47; Detroit, del., 
$49; Duluth, billets, $49; forging billets fob 
Pac. ports, $59. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 fob To- 
ronto, O. Geneva Steel Co. $64.64, Pacific 
ports.) 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cag Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$58.48; del Detroit $60.43; eastern Mich. 
$61.43. 


Sheet Bars: . Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$38. (Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
jeld, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, fob mill.) 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib, 2.05c. 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No, 5—,4 in. inclusive, per 100 
lb, $2.30 Do., over sot -in., incl., $2.45; 
Galveston, base, $2.40 and $2.55, respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50. 
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Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base, 20 
tons one size, 2.50c; Duluth, base, 2.60c; De- 
troit, del., 2.60c; eastern Mich., 2.65c: New 
York, del., 2.84c; Phila., del., 2.82c; Guif ports, 
dock, 2.85¢c; Pac. ports, dock, 3.15c. (Sheffield 
Steel Corp., 2.75c, fob St. Louis) Joslyn Mfg. 
& Supply Co., may quote 2.55c, fob Chicago.) 
Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 2.921c; De- 
troit, del., 3.021c. (Texas Steel Co. may use 
Chicago base price as maximum fob Fort 
Worth, Tex., price on sales outside Texas, 
Oklahoma. ) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300 80.108 4300 .. .$1.839 
2300 1.839 4600 ohne eee 
2500. . os ae ee 2.326 
3000 oee@ en eee 
3100 n,a° 5130 or 5152 0.494 
3200 ssn 6120 or 6152.. 1.028 
6145 or 6150.. 1.298 
3400 3.462 8612 Teer 8: 
4000 0.487 SEP ss 
4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.757 9830.... 0 +-« eae 


(.20-.30 Mo) 0.812 


°Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- 
39,999 lb, 3.10c; Detroit, 3.15c; Toledo, 3.25c. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 3.625c; Detroit, 
del., 3.725c, eastern Mich., 3.755c. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.35c; 
Detroit, del., 2.45c; eastern Mich. and Toledo, 


2.50c: Gulf ports, dock, 2.70c; Pacific ports, 
dock, 2.75c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 2.45¢: 
eastern Mich. and Toledo, del., 2.50ce; Gulf 
ports, dock, 2.70c. 

Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts., 4.76c; double 
refined, 5.84c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 6.22c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.42c; double ref., 6.76c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base, 2.425c; Gran- 
ite City, base, 2.525c; Detroit, del., 2.525c; 


" eastern Mich. del., 2.575c; Phila., del., 2.595c: 


New York, del., 2.665c; Pacific ports, 2.975c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to the Detroit area on the Mid- 
dletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., may quote 2.60c on hot car- 
bon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.275c; Granite City, base, 3.375c; De- 
troit, del., 3.375c; eastern Mich., del. 3.425c; 
New York, del., 3.615c; Phila., del., 3.595c; 
Pacific ports, 3.925c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No, 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 4.05c; 
Granite City, base, 4.15c; New York, del., 
4.29c; Phila., del., 4.22c; Pacific ports, 4.60c. 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29-gage, per square, 3.73c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16-gage not corrugated, copper 
alloy, 4.15c; Granite City, 4.25c; Pacific ports, 
4.60c; copper iron, 4.50c; pure iron, 4.50c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.60c. 

Aluminized Sheets, 20 gage: Pittsburgh, hot- 
dipped, coils or cut to lengths, 9.00c. 


STEEL 
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MARKET PRICES 





Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 3.20c; Granite City, base 3.30c; 


Detroit, del., 3.30c; eastern Mich., 3.35¢; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.85c. 
20-gage: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleve 


land. Youngstown, Middletown, base, 3.80c; 
Detroit, del., 3.90c; eastern Mich., 3.95c; Pa- 
cifie ports, 4.45c. 
Electrical Sheets No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 


Field grade ......... 3.90¢ 4.65¢ 4.00¢ 
Armature Steins eee 5.00c 4.35¢ 
mreericel ...6s.5.... 4 5.50c 4.85c¢ 
Motor ~seeeee. 420 6.17%5e §.525e 
Dynamo 6.125¢ 6.875c 6.225¢ 
Transformer 

72 GOte T.STe .seae 

65 7.625¢  8.375c 

. ere > Sy: 

52 ore  Beiwe .scas 


Hot-Rolled Strip: " Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, 6-in. and narrower: Base, 2.45c; Detroit, 
del., 2.55c; eastern Mich., del., 2.60c; Pacific 
ports, 3.10c. (Superior Steel Corp. may quote 


8.30c, Pitts.) 

Over 6-in.: Base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 2.45¢; 
eastern Mich., del., 2.50c; Pacific ports, 3.00c. 
(Superior Steel Corp. may quote 3.20c, Pitts.) 
Cold-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less, 3.05c; Chi- 
cago, base, 3.15c; Detroit, del., 3.15c; eastern 
Mich., del., 3.20c; Worcester, base, 3.25¢c. (Su- 
perior Stee] Corp. may quote 4.70c, Pitts.) 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh Cleve. 
land base, 0.26-0.50 carbon, 3.03c. Add 0.20c 
for Worcester. 


Tin, Terne Plate 

(OPA celling prices announced March 1, 1946.) 
Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-Ib 
base box, $5.25; Granite City, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, $5.35. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib base box, 0.25 lb tin, $4.60; 0.50 Ib tin, 
$4.75; 0.75 Ib tin, $4.90; Granite City, Birm- 
ingham, Sparrows Point, $4.70, $4.85, $5.00, 
respectively. 

Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29-gage and lighter, 3.30c; Granite 
City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 3.40c; Pa- 
cific ports, boxed, 4.30c. 

Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted, 4.05c; Pacific ports, 4.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box, $4.55; 
Ne City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 


Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I. C. 8-lb 
$12.50; 20-lb $15.50 (nom.); 40-lb $20.00 
(nom. ). 


Plates 

Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.50c; 
New York, del., 2.69c; Phila., del., 2.55c; 
St. Louis, 2.74c; Boston, del., 2.82-3.07¢c; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.05c; Gulf ports, 2.85c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.65c fob D.P.C. mill; Geneva Steel Co., 
Provo, Utah, 3.20c fob Pac. ports; Central 
Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 2.80c, bas- 
ing points; Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
2.75c, base; Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del., 
2.60c, base; Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., 2.75c, base) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.75c; Pa- 
cific ports, 4.40c; Gulf ports, 4.10c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.787c; Gulf ports, 4.273c; 
Pacific ports, 4.49c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
nickel-clad, 18.72c; inconel-clad, 26.00c; monel- 
clad, 24.96c. 


Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.35c; New 
York, del., 2.52c; Phila., del., 2.465c; Pacific 
ports, 3.00c; Gulf ports, 2.70c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote the equivalent of 2.60c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.70c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.65c; Pacific ports, 3.20c. 


Wire and Wire Products 

(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Birm- 
ingham, per 100 pounds) 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 


Bright basic or bessemer ..... Wiese *®$3.05 
Spring (except Birmingham) ........ ®$4.00 
Wire Products to Trade 

Nails and staples 

Standard and cement-coated ......... $3.75 
Galvanized .. Ree ewe - tt$3.40 
Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed ... Swess tesavesce Sie 
ES oa salsa Ging Wea wa cen ea eecn $3.85 


June 24, 1946 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham, per base column) 


Woven fence, 15144 gage and heavier. 72 
Rarbed wire, 80-rod spool ....... ‘ 79 
Barbless wire, twisted .............: 79 
PEN oS. 5elacsbeseececnes ss 74 
Bale ties, single 100p ........ccccceee 72% 


®Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth 
and $0.50 for Pacific ports. 

+Add $0.30 for Worcester, $0.50 for Pacific 
ports. 

++Add $0.50 for Pacific ports. 

§Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.70 for Pacific 
ports. 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought Iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
errs 30 MENs arena 21 0% 
%&% 56 37% . Severs 27 7 
| ee 60% 48 1-1% 31 13 
eerie 631%_ 52 1% 35 15% 
1-3 ...... 65% , ae 4, 15 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv In. Blk. Galv 
1 Sere F- 464%, 1%. oe ae 0% 
24-3 61 49 1%. . 3% 7 
314-6 . 63 51% 2 .. . 27% 9 
7-8 «<i 494 2%-3% .. 28% 11% 
ao Se 61144 49 : aaa 30% 15 
11-12 - 6 48 414-8 . 29144 14 
9-12 . By 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet 
fob Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum wall, 
cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusiv2, 


—Seamless— =—E}re. Weld— 
6.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rollea Rolled 
ree $9.90 $9.36 $9.65 
14”... Je aoe 11.73 9.63 11.43 
14%”... 18 $10.91 12.96 10.63 12.64 
1%” 13 12.41 14.75 12.10 14.37 
= . Ww 13.90 16.52 13.53 16.19 
2144” 13 15.50 18.42 15.06 18.03 
SO in ae 17.07 20.28 16.57 19.83 
Wiss ae 18.70 22.21 18.11 21.68 
aa. we Se 19.82 23.54 19.17 22.95 
: ie > 20.79 2.71 20.05 24.02 
3y%”. 11 26.24 81.18 25.30 30.29 
a... 10 32.56 38.68 81.32 37.52 
44,” 9 43.16 51.29 ea oie 
rs 9 49.96 59.36 
6” x 76.71 91.14 


Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. oy over, "$54 
per net ton, Birmingham; $59, Burlington, 
N. J.; $62.80, del., Chicago; 4-in. pipe, 

higher, Class A pipe, $3 a ton over class B. 


Rails, Supplies 

Standard rails, over 60-lb, fob mill, net ton, 
$43.40. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Birmingham, net ton, $49.18. 

®Relaying rails, 35 Ib and over, fob railroad 
and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates $51 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.65c. 


~@ Fixed by OPA Schedule 46, Dec. 15, 1941. 
Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
lb; Reg. carbon 15.15¢c; extra carbon 19.48c; 
special carbon 23.80c; oil-hardening 25.97c; 
high carbon-chromium 46.53c. 





Base, 

W. Cr. V Mo. per lb. 

18.00 4 1 : 72.49c¢ 

15 4 1 8.5 58.43¢ 

ae 4 2 8 58.43c 

6.40 4.15 1.90 5 62.22c 

5.50 4.50 4 4.50 75.74c 
Rivets 

Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
enna 
Structural ...... eae ase acbierve a 
ve-inch and under ae . 65-5 off 


Washers, Wrought 

Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to 
jobbers and seul nut and bolt manufac- 
turers, Icl “yer . .$2.75-$3.00 off 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago. Additional discounts: 5 for carloads; 10 
Mend full containers, except tire, step and plow 
Its. 
(Ceiling prices advanced 7 per cent, effective 
Apr. 1, 1946; discounts remain unchanged.) 
Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ...... . 65% off 
fe and % x 6-in. and shorter. . 634, off 
, % to 1x 6-in. and shorter .... 61 off 





1% and larger, all lengths .......... 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. wae. sansa 59 off 
Tire bolts aa wa ee okies 50 off 
WN NEE» 5 evnvec xc daalteabanPeeawe 56 off 
PE DOM Mik cack tiedede, 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 71-10 off, nuts 
attached, 71 of’: bulk, 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-in. and shorter, ur 5000 over 3 in., puts 
separate. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S 8.A.E. 
ys-in. and smaller ........... Ra 
%4-in. and smaller ........... 62 
bargin re ere rere 60 
 -in.-1-in. cb: <cG Caceaala rics 
1%-in. -114-in. ane Kevew cue 58 
15<-in. and larger 56 
Additional discount of 10 for full kegs. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
SPORE Dd, SIMO saccws xccaanscsevees 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller ... a 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset l-in. and smaller ...........ccee 71 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger ............ Moff 


ome er re err re 70 off 


Stain'ess Steels 
(Open market prices. OPA price control 
suspended Oct. 11, 1945.) 
Base, Cents per Ib 


CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


E22 6 CR. 
Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 
802.... 25.96c 29.21c 36.79¢c 23.93c 30.30¢ 
303.... 28.13 81.38 38.95 9.21 985.71 
304.... 27.05 31.38 38.95 25.45 82.46 
308.... 31.38 36.79 44.36 30.84 387.87 
310.... 53.02 56.26 57.35 52.74 60.59 
312.... 869 42. TW  ..- ond 
9316.... 43.28 47.61 51.94 43.28 51.94 
$#321.... 31.38 36.79 44.36 31.65 4112 
$347.... 35.71 41.12 48.69 35.71 45.44 
431.... 20.56 23.80 3138 1894 24.35 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403... 23.93 26.51 31.92 22.99 29.21 
°°410... 20.02 23.93 28.67 18.39 23.80 
416... 20.56 23.80 29.21 19.75 25.45 
+7420... 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 89.49 
430 . 20.56 23.80 31.38 1894 24.39 
$4430F. 21.10 24.35 31.92 20.29 26.51 
440A. 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
442... 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
443... 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
446... 29.76 33.00 39.49 37.87 56.20 
501... 8.66 12.98 17.04 12.98 18.39 
502... 9.74 14.07 18.12 14.07 19.48 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
(Fob Pittsburgh and Washington, Pa., plate 
prices include annealing and as 

304 


19.48 20.56 coe etce 
410... - %24381 18.30 .... cose 
430... --+. 17.85 18.94 ....- cove 
446... ..-. 19.48 20.36 eo rr 





* With 2-3% molybdenum. § With titanium. 
t With columbium. ** Plus machining agent. 
+t High carbon. {{ Free machining. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 





Connellsville, furnace ..........+.- °7.50 
Connellsville, foundry seeesesee 8.00- 8.50 
New River, foundry .............. 9.00- 9.28 
Wise county, foundry ............. 7.7%- 8.2 
Wise county, furnace ............. 7.25- 7.78 
By-Product meal 

Kearney, N. J., ovens ...... P 13.05 
Chicago, outside delivered .. 13.008 
Chicago, delivered ee ee eam ade # 13 7 
Terre Haute, delivered ...........- 13.5 
Milwaukee, ovens ............s0+05 13 7 
New England, delivered ........... 14. 
St. Louis, delivered ..... vasuiva ees 738.75 
Birmingham, delivered ...........- 10 98 
Indianapolis, delivered ..........+- 13.58 
Cincinnati, delivered ............++- 13.233 
Cleveland, ee Di abaleeoumecen 18.28 
Buffalo, delivered . siWanin neces 13.4 
Detroit, delivered “ka waekeamel 13.7% 
Philadelphia, delivered | ae re ae 18.28 

*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 


i 


coal may charge ees effective May 26, 
t14.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal, freight allowed east of Omah» 
benzol 15. 


Pure and 90% benzol .............500% 00c 

Toluol, two GeGPGO ..cccccccccccovccecs Mte 

I oo inc ccchseunavseead 26.00¢ 

Industrial xylol .... sesee 28.000 
Per pound ‘fob works” 

Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) . 10.80¢ 
D0., 1056 CHAM GREECE oc cccccccccccs 11.2¢ 
Do., tank cars ..... 9.50c 

Eastern plants, ‘per ‘pound 
ae flakes, balls, bbl, to job- ate 
‘Per ton, bulk, ‘fob port: 

Sulphate of ammonia .... ..-. $20.2 






























MARKET PRICES 











WAREHOUSE STEEL::PRICES 


Bese delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, 5 to established extras. Quotations based on OPA mill prices an- 


hn 
S $ 
P-} 4 
~ — 
oe xa 
i. 
3 £ 
eo) a” 
Boston 4.294} 4.162! 
New York ere. os 4.008} 
ersey City ........4.103! 8.997! 
hiladelphia .. 4.072% 8.916 
Baltimore “........ 4.052' 4.009! 
Washington ....... 4.191 4.1801 
Norfolk, Va. ... 48153 4.252! 
Bethlehem, Yeap iene cong 8.70% 
Claymont, Del.® ... ..... aes 6 
Coatesville, Pa.® ... ... we 
Buffalo (city) .....8.60 8.65% 
Buffalo (country) . .3.50 $.55! 
Pittsburgh (city) ...3.60' 8.653 
Pittsburgh (country) 3.50" 8.554 
Cleveland (city) ...3.60+ 3.838! 
Cleveland (country) 3.50? ‘ 
Detroit 3.701 8.911! 
Omaha (city, del.) . 4.2931 4.343} 
Omaha scam . 4.1931 4.243} 
Cincinnati . 8.861) 8.941! 
Youngstown® Cae ara haan « 
Middletown, O.® .. .. a 
Chicago (city) ....8.75) 8.80! 
Milwaukee ........3.8873 3.9371 
socignapetio ee 3.83! $8.88! 
UCU” eae 4.072? 4.122? 
i, eres 8.897? 8.9471 
Memphis, Tenn. .. .4.265% 4.315! 
Birmingham . .8.753 8.80? 
New Orleans (city) 4.358 4.408! 
Houston, Tex. .. 4.008 4.50 
Los Angeles ....... 4.65* 4.90¢ 
San Francisco .....4.20° 4.157 
Portland, Oreg. ....4.70" 4.70” 
Tacoma, Wash. ....4.60° 4.70¢ 
Seattle ... eee 4.70° 


nounced March 1, 1946. 


= 
on“ Qa Qa ~& 
23 us Buy. ds 
& od aad 3 2348 oS 
a oo © 8On oos 2S 
3 32 Beeb dasa ss 
cal be 2 “4 & Of S £ eo a ~ 
: : eT ET 
a fe ao mo: mos O85 
4.1625 5.9772 8.9997 5.456% 4.8563 5.674% 
4.018} 5.8241 8.8152 4.824} 4.2241 5.460" 
ss tas GRE tases 
3.8441 5.5022 3.6192 4.2523 4.1521 5.3441 
4.046 5.5912 3.8214 4.3913 4.2911 5.6467 
4.221 5.7153 3.996 4.865? 4.415} 5.82117 
3.703 ; ee sp ; ae 
3.703 : fa : x 
8.881 5.513 8.5753 4.169" 4.0692 5.204 
3.551 5.15 8.4753 3.852 8.7502 5.10% 
3.653 5.252 8.5753 3.952 3.8502 5.8272 
a ee er 
3.55} 3.4753 3.85% 3.750" 
3.859? 5.5311 3.6753 4.0503 3.9501 5.450% 
4.3431 5.943} 4.018% 4.4931 4.393? 5.9654 
a a a 
oe ; te 4.85" 
mae 8.4753 $3.85? 502 5.10% 
8.801 5.403 3.4753 8.953 8.8502 5.40% 
3.9373 5.5373 3.6122 4.0 3.9872 5.7228 
88} 5.48} 3.7481 4.118% 4.0183 5.868" 
4.1229 5.7223 8.797! 4.2723 4.1723 5.635% 
8.947! 5.5473 3.6223 4.0972 3.9972 5.622" 
4.315 6.031 4.1 4.565? 4.465* 5.715" 
3.801 6.1531 8.6753 4.053 4.053 5.204 
iso 60s ti(‘iéYiCSeS® Ss a'bS* B70 
5.204 7.454 5.225¢ 5.804 5.200¢ 6.554 
4.15" 5.85" 4.125" 5.85" 4.50° 6.354 
5.007" 75" 4.875" 6.65" 5.000” 6.204 
5.00° 6.75° 4.878 5.80° 460° 6.404 
5.00¢ 6.75¢ 4.87¢ 5.80* 4.60¢ 6.40" 


® Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread; + open market price. 
dministration in 


a prices fixed by Office of Price A 
t 


accordance with regulations. 


BASE QU. 


ANTITIES 
\—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; y quantity; 
«$00 to 1999 pou nds; °—400 to 8999 pounds; P3800 ‘c 10 9999 pounds; 
pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; *—under 4000 pounds; 
*500 to 1499 pounds; “—one bundle to 39, 999 pounds; *—150 to 
2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; *—thres to 24 bundles. 1-450 


'—400 to 39.99 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 


South African (Transvaal) 


89,999 pounds; 
™—300 to 4999 pounds. 


Indian and African Rhodesian 
: BU M0 TOO onic ccscas $28.30 
hs ie: iS eee 31.00 
BR me wat... anos 31.00 ee are 41.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 


Old range bessemer ....... os “% - $27.40 ee $43.50 
High phosphorus relcerss a 45% no ratio ©<.1.1.21 “gaigo les $7 ‘freight allowance. 

Mesabi bessemer .......... 4.70 4 OO HEED . ce cccrae d 

Old range nonbessemer ..... 4.80 i | ee $2.80 Manganese Ore 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56- 
68% contract ...... 18.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic porte 
Mengantzerous ore, 45- 


Fe., 6-10% Mn.. Nom, 

N. African low phos. ... Nom, 

Swedish basic, 60 to 68% Nom, 
Spanish, N. African ba- 

sic, 50 to 60% ee Nom. 


Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 


Brazilian—nominal 


Sales prives of Office of Metals Re- 
serve, cents per gross ton unit, dry, 
48%, at New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
44% 2.5:1 lump ....... $33.65 timore, Norfolk, Mobile and New 
GED Bil BD 2 cccrece 48.50 Orleans, 85c; Fontana, Calif., 


=. a 

Ae = 

a 3 ~ 

o a ry 

a A on a 

es a = 

a z 3 

Sc 53 0 
4.969" 4.5944 4.965 

38 4.553" 5.024 

4.838% 4.553" 5.024 
5.097% 4.022" 5.028 
5.077" 4.502" ec: 
5.066 4.491" ; 
4.490™ 4.615" 7 
4.625" 420" 4.919 
4.525% 4.10 4.60 
4.625% 4.20" 4.70 
4.525™ 4.10 4.60 
4.625™ 4.208 4.70 
4.525™ 4.10 4.60 
4.725" 4.25 4.909 
5.668™ 4.893" ; 
4.700™ 4.461" 4.961 
4.495" 420m 4:90 
4.562™ 4.337" 5.087 
4.793™ 4.43" 5.080 
4.747™ 4.811™ 5.352 
4.572™ 4.481™ 5.181 
2 oe ; ‘oon 5.465 
tr 
7.4258 6.083" 5.868 
6.875% 5.783" 7.588 
6.825% 5.983" ‘ 
6.555 6.23" 
6.55% 6.23" 


Revised Price Schedule No. 49, as amended. Deliveries outside above cities computed in 


to 1499 pounds; **—one bundle to 1499 pounds; 1*—one to nine bundles; 
4%—one to six bundles; #—100 to 749 pounds; *—300 to 1999 pounds; 
™_1500 to 89,999 pounds; =—1500 to 1999 pounds; *—1000 to 
*—400 to 1499 pounds; *™—1000 to *1999 pounds; 
under 25 bundles. Cold-roiled strip, 2000 te 39 ,999 pounds, base; 


Utah, and Pueblo, Colo., 9lc; prices 
include duty on imported ore and 
are subject to premiums, penalties 
and other provisions of amended 
MPR No. 248, effective May 15, 
1944. Price at basing points which 
are also points of discharge of im- 
ported manganese ore is fob 
shipside, at dock most favorable to 
the buyer. Outside shipments soos 
to consumers at 10c per unit less 
than Metal Reserve prices. 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. cont., 
OS Ree ere tr re $0.78 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 


(Extras for alloy content) 


—____——Chemica] Composition Limits, Per Cent 


Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 


Bars Bars 
per Billets per Billets 


fob Rio de Janeiro.... 7.50-8.00 pesig- 
asniiiens nation Carbon Mn Si Cr Ni Mo 100 Ib. perGT 100lb. perGT 
Chinese Wolframite, per NE 9415 ..... .18-.18  .80-1.10 .20-.85 80-50 .80-.60  .08-.15  $0.812 $16.230 $1.853 $27.050 
short ton unit, duty NE 9425 ..... .28-.28  .80-1.20 .20-.85 .80-.50 .80-.60 .08-.15 812 16.230 1.853 27.050 
eee $24.00 NE 0442 ..... 40-45 1.00-1.80 .20-.85 .80-.50 .30-.60 .08-.15 866 17.812 1.407 28.132 
we NE 9722 ..... 20-25 .50-.80 .20-85 .10-.25 .40-.70 .15-.25 703 14.066 1.244 24.886 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): NE 9912 ..... 10-15 .50-.70 .20-.85 .40-.60 1.00-1.80 .20-.30 1.298 25.968 1.677 33.542 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, Phila- NE 9920 ..... 18-28  .50-.70 .20-.85  .40-.60 1.00-1.30 .20-.30 1.298 25.968 1.677 33.542 

delphia, Baltimore, Charleston, 


S. C., Portland, Oreg., or Tacoma, 
Wash. 

(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties ff guar- 
antees are not met.) 


160 


on semifinished steel] major 
on vanadium alloy. 


cemts per pound and do 


llars per gross ton. No prices quoted 


Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.92lc, per pound on finished products and $58.43 per gross ton 
points and are in 


STEEL 











ee a Te ee a ee a ee een 














Pig Iron 
Maximum prices per gross ton fixed by OPA schedule . 20, last 
amended March 15, 1946; placed on adjustable pricing b 3s May 29, 
1946. Producers may collect present ceiling prices on de eries after 
that date, subject to condition that purchaser agrees pay also 


amount of any increase that may be granted later by CPA. Federal 
tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included. 


Bethlehern, Pa., base ........ $27.50 


Newark, N. J., del. 
Brouoklyn, N. Y., del. ........ 
Birdsboro, Pa., base .......... 
Birmingham, base ............ 
Baltimore, del. 

Boston, del. . 

po a ere 

Cincinnati, del. 

Cleveland, del. 

A a eee 

Philadeiphia, del. 

ene 

MR NN iid wing 6b 0. 
Boston, dei. Steak Oats wae 
| ee 
Syracuse, del. 

Rs IE ns crssbioss Guns wane 
Milwaukee, del. .. 
Muskegon, Mich., del. 

Cleveland, base ... 

Akron, ‘Canton, del. 

Detroit, base . 

Saginaw, Mich., ‘del, 

Duluth, base ..... 

_ SE a” ee oe 
Erie, Pa., base .... 
Everett, Mass., base 

Boston, del. iS aawtee 
Granite City, m., - ‘base. A 

St. Louis, del. Poe Hin Ss 
Hamilton, 0., 

Cincinnati, del. oe ey: 
Neville Island, Pa., base P 

*Pittsburgh, del. N. & S. sides 
Provo, Utah, base .... 
Sharpsvilie, Pa., base 
Sparrows Point, base . 

co ae 

Steelton, Pa., base 


Swedeland, Pa., base ...... 27. 
Philadelphia, del. 28 
Toledo, O., base errr: ° 
Youngstown, O., base ......... 26 
Mansfield, O., del. 28. 





gu SNe NE NBB NEE NNENE SNE BEEN RE ENE 
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27.00 

27.69 

27.00 50 

28.50 28.00 
i 28 84 

27.00 26.50 

27.00 26.50 

28.94 28.44 


®To Neville Island base add: 55 cents for McKees Rocks, Fa.:; 84 cents, 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, 





Ambridge, Moraco, Aliquippa : 


MARKET PRICES 





High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ... .$32.0U 
6.51-7.00. .$33.00 9.01- 9.50. 38.00 
7.01-7.50.. 34.00 9.51-10.00. 38.00 
7.51-8.00.. 35.00 10.01-10.50. 40.00 
8.01-8.50.. 36.00 10.51-11.00. 41.00 
8.51-9.00.. 37.00 11.01-11.50. 42.00 
Fob Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton; Buffalo base $1.25 higher. 
Buyer may use whichever base is 


more favorable. 


Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Si 
14.01 to 14.50%, $48 Jackson co.; 
each additional 0.50% silicon up to 
and including 18% add $1; low im- 
purities not exceeding 0.005 P, 0.40 
Si, 1.0% C, add $1. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn., $33.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 

ptf over and above the price of 

base grade is charged as well as 


for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa, ......... $26.00 
Waltee BORO 6 ivciciccescevces SOO 


Low Phosphorus 


Basing points: Birdsboro, Pa., 
Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$32.00 base; $33.24, del. Philadel- 


phia. Intermediate phosphorus, Cen- 
tral Furnace, Cleveland, $29.00. 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are subject to 
following differentials: 
Silicon: An additional charge not to 
exceed 50 cents a ton for each 0.25 
per cent silicon in excess of base 
grade (1.75% to 2.25%). 
Phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents 
a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 
per cent and over. 
Manganese: An additional charge 
not to exceed 50 cents a ton for 
each 0.50 per cent, or portion there- 
of, manganese in excess of 1%. 


Refractories 


Per 1000, fob shipping point. 
Net prices 


Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 
Pa., Mo., Ky. $76.08 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill, O., Md., Mo., Ky. 60.40 
Ala., Ga. oe ecu t eas eemeered 60.40 
N. J. . &.90 
Intermediate Heat ‘Duty 
Ohio ; oceees Oe 
Pa., Ill., Md., wept al . 54.80 
Ala., Ga. a ccose Gaae 
le os S eleay aublks sheen KS 54.80 
Low ‘Heat Duty 
Pa., Md., Ohio . 42.35 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases 70.45 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry Press eee .ee ee 36.45 
Wire Cut VAnene one 34.15 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania eee ee eee 60,40 
Joliet, E. Chicago ........... 69.80 
Birmingham, Ala. ceive yaow ee 
Magnesite 

Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton fob Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk ...... 22.00 
net ton, bags 26.00 
Basic Brick 
Net ton, fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chrome brick ......-cesceces 54.00 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 54.00 
Magnesite brick .. ..»» 78.00 
Chem. bonded magnesite .... 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob MIl., Ky., 


net tons, carloads, CaF*® content, 











97 cents (water), Monongahela; $1.11, Oakmont, Vercna; $1.24, Brack- Nickel: An additional charge for 70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
enridge. nickel content as follows: Under 70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
Exception to Ceiling Prices: Struthers Iron & Steel Co., Struthers, O., 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, $31; less than 60%, $30. After 
may charge 50 cents a ton in excess of basing point prices for No. 2 inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- Aug. 29, 1944, base price any grade 

foundry, basic, bessemer and malleable pig iron. tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. $30.00. 

Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% lots, contract basis, R. R. freight al- chromium; spot prices 0.25c higher. 1.25%, C 3.50-5.00%) per Ib _ of 
e.l. —, ton, ya 4 oe ge lowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less-ton Deduct 0.55c for bulk carlots. alloy. Contract, cartes, = wees, 
cars, Baltimore, adelphia or New lots $2.30. Spot prices up 10 cents. s 7 ; packed 11.25¢, ton lots 11.7%, less 
York, whichever {s most favorable hoary Binney ne reo i aan sien es 12.25¢, eastern, freight » lowed; 
gg FR gg A Mg te packed; high carbon, eastern zone, and C 1.25% max.) Contract, carlot, 11.25¢, 11. 75e, 12.50¢, 13.00", pert 
Go. ts srodacer). Birminahum prey c.l. 15.05c, ton lots 15.55¢; central bulk, 20.00c, packed 20.45c, ton lots tral; 13.25c, 13.75¢, 14.5/e an 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Sine) & om zone, add 0.40¢ and 0.65¢c: western 21.00c, less ton lots 22.00c, eastern, 15.00c, western; spot up 0.25c. 

Co. !s producer); $140 fob cars, 22" add 0.5¢ and 1.85c; high car- freight allowed. per pound contained Ferro-Boron: (B 17.50% orn., Si 
Pittsburgh (where Carnegie-Ilinois DO": high nitrogen, add 5c to all chromium, 20.40c, 20.50c, 20.95¢ 1.50% max., Al 0.50% max and Cc 
Steel Corp. is producer); add $6 for high carbon ferrochrome prices. De- 4nd 22.65c, central; 21.00c, 21.45c, 0.50% max.) per Ib of alk-y con- 
packed c.l., $10 for ton, $13.50 for @Uct 9-55¢ for bulk carlots. Spot 22.85¢ and 23.85c, western; spot uP tract ton lots $1.20, less ten lots 
$1 1%. or ices up 0.25¢c, 0.25¢. $1.30, eastern, freight allowed; 

less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- : 7 
tion contained manganese over 82%, Low carbon, eastern zone, bulk, ¢c.l., SMZ Alloy: (S! 60-55%, Mn 5-7%, $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 
max. 0.06% C 23c; 0.1% 22.50, Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20%) per Ih and $1.329, western; spot ‘add Be. 


or under 78%. 
Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- 


ern zone: Special, 2ic; regular, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c; central 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 
zone: Special, 21.55¢; regular, 


21.05c; medium, 15.75c. Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk car- 
lot shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 
has content of 90% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P. 

Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlot' per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. 
Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- 
lowed east of Mississippi on 250 Ib 
or more: Carlots 32c, ton lots 34c, 
drum lots 36c, less than drum lot 
=. 1%c for hydrogen-removed 
me 


Chromium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. 0.50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per Ib contained chromium 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 lb to cL 
80c; central 8lc and 82.50c; west- 
ern 82.25c¢ and &4.75c; fob ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 

Ferrocolumbium: 50-60% per Ib 
contained columbium in gross ton 


June 24, 1946 


0.5c for c.l. 


0.15% 22c, 0.2% 21.50c, 0.5% 2i1c, 
1% 20.50c, 2% 19.50c, add 1c for 
2000 Ib to c¢.1.; central zone, add 
.4c for bulk, c.l., and 0.65¢c for 
2000 Ib to c.1.; western zone, add 0.5¢ 
for bulk, c.l., and 1.85¢ for 2000 Ib 
to ¢.l.; carload packed differential 
0.45¢c. Prices are per pound of con- 
tained Cr, fob shipping points. Low 
carbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c to low 
carbon ferrochrome prices. For 
higher nitrogen low carbon, add 2c¢ 
for each 0.25% of nitrogen over 
0.75%. 

Special Foundry Ferrochrome (Cr 
62-66%, C about 5-7%): Contract, 
lump, packed, eastern zone, freight 
allowed, c.l. 15.60c, ton lots 16.10c, 
less than ton 16.75c; central zone, 
add 0.40c for c.i. and 0.65¢c for 
smaller lots; western zone, add 0.5¢c 
for c.l. and 1.85c for smaller lots. 
Deduct 0.55¢ for bulk carlots. 


S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon (Cr 
60-65%, Si, Mn and C 4-6% each): 
Contract, lump, packed, eastern 
zone, freight allowed, c.l. 16.15c, 
ton lots 16.65c, less ton 17.30c; cen- 
tral zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 0.65c 
for smaller lots; western zone, add 
and 1.85¢c for smaller 
lots. Prices are per lb of contained 


of alloy contract carlots 11.50c, ton 
lots 12.00c, less 12.50c, eastern zone, 
freight allowed; 12.00c, 12.85¢ and 
13.35¢ central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c 
and 15.10c, western; spot up 0.25c. 


Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, 
Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 9-11% and B 
0.55-0.75%), per Ib of alloy con- 
tract, carlots 25.00c, ton lots 26.00c, 
less ton lots 27.00c, eastern, freight 
allowed, 25.50c, 26.75c and 27.75c, 
central; 27.50c, 28.90c and 29.90c, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 

Silvaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Va 9-11%, 
Al 5-7%, Zr Ri , Ti 9-11% and 
B 0.55-0.75%), per lb of alloy. Con- 
tract, carlots $8 00e, ton lots 59.00c, 
less 60.00c, eastern freight allowed; 
58.50c, 59.75¢c and 60.75c, central; 
60.50c, 61.90c and 62.90c, western; 
spot up 0.25c. 
CMSZ Alloy 4: (Cr 45-49%, Mn 
4-6%, Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75% and 
C 3.00-4.50%). Contract carlots, 
bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; ton 
lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 


12.75¢, 13.25¢, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75c, 15.25c, western; spot 
up 0.25c. 


CMSZ Alloy 5: (Cr 50-56%, Mb 
46%, Si 13.50-16.00%, Zr 0.75- 


Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% approx., 
B 15-20%, Fe 5% max., Si (50% 


max. and C 3% max.) per lb of 
alloy. Contract ton lots, $1 8%, less 
$2.01, eastern; freight a)'owed; 


$1.903 and $2.023, central; 61.935 
and $2.055 western; spot up dc. 


Nickel-Boron: (B 15-18%, Al 1% 
max., Si 1.50% max., 
max., Fe 3% max., Ni, 
per lb of alloy. Contract, 5 t-ns or 
more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 tons, $2.00, 
less than ton $2.10, eastern, freight 
allowed; $1.9125, $2.0125 and 
$2.1125, central; $1.9445, 2.0445 
and $2.1445, western; spot same as 
contract. 

Chromium-Copper: (Cr 8-11%, Cu 
88-90%, Fe 1% max., Si 0.50% 
max.) contract, any quantity 45c, 
eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis, 
freight allowed to destination, ex- 
cept to points taking rate in excess 
of St. Louis rate to which eqw valent 
of St. Louis rate will be aluwedj 
spot up 2c. 
Vunadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water approx 
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2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed per 

vanadium oxide contained; contract 
carlots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 


Calcium metal; Contract ton 
lots or more $1.35, less, $1.60, 
pound of metal; $1.36 and $1.61 
central, $1.40 and $1.65, western; 
apot up Se. 


cast: 


Caicium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16- 
20 In 14-18% and Si 53-59%), 
pe b of Alloy Contract carlots, 
15. 50« tor ots 16.50 and less 
17.00 eastern freight allowed; 
16.00c, 1 ry nd 17.85c, central 

1805+ 19. 10x ind 19.60c western; 
spot up 0, 2% 

Caicium - Silicon (Ca W-39 Si 
60-65 ind Fe 3.00% max.), per 
lb of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump 
13.00 ton ts 14.50 less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed 13.50c, 
1 Ma nd 16.2% central: 15.55c¢ 

17.40e and 18.40 vestern; spot up 
a 28% 

Briquets Ferromanganese: (Weight 
ippro 3 lb and containing exactly 
~ ib Mn) per Ib of briquets. Con- 
tract carlots, bulk 0.0605c, packed 
0.063¢, tons 0O.0655c, less 0.068c, 
eastern freight allowed; 0.063c, 
0.0655¢c, 0.0755¢ and 0.078¢c, central; 
0. 066« 6) O68 0.0855¢e and O.O88c, 
western; spot up 0.2% 


Ferrochrume; Containing 
packed, eastern 


Hriquets, 
exactly 2 Ib Cr, 


zone, c.l. 9.50c, ton lots 9.80c, less 
than ton 10.10c, central zone, add 
0.3c for c.l. and 0.5¢ for smaller lots; 





MARKET 
western zone, add 0.70c for c.l. and 
“ce for smaller lots. Deduct 0.30c 


tor bulk carlots. Prices per Ib of 
briquets; spot prices 0.25c higher. 
silicomanganese, containing exactly 
2 lb Mn and about % lb Si, eastern 
zone, bulk, c.l. 5.80c, ton lots 6.35c; 
central zone, add 0.25¢ for c.l. 
lc for ton lots; western, 
for c.l. and 0.20c for ton lots. 
rosilicon, weighing about 5 
containing exactly 2 lb Si, or about 
2% Ib and containing exactly 1 Ib 
Si, packed, eastern zone, c.l. 3.90c, 
ton lots 4.15c, less ton lots 4.45c; 
central zone, add 0.15c for c.l. and 
0.40c for smaller lots; western zone, 
add 0.30c for c.l. and 0.45¢ for 
smaller lots. Prices are f.o.b. ship- 


ping point, freight allowed; spot 
prices 0.25c higher. Deduct 0.30c 
for bulk carlots. 

Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib 
contained Mo, fob Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., furnace, any quan- 


95.00¢ 

Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18" P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload fob 
sellers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 


tity 


$58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, packed; 
eastern zone quotations: 90-95% 
c.l. 12.65¢e, ton lots 13.10c, smaller 
lots 13.50c: 80-90% c.l. a 35¢€ ton 
lots 10.85¢c, smaller lots 11.¢ " 150 
c.l. 9.40e, ton lots 9,95¢, eunar 
lots 10.45¢c; 50% c.l. 7.90c, ton lots 
8.50c, smaller lots 9.10c. Prices are 
fob shipping point, freight allowed, 








PRICES 

per ib of contained Si. Spot prices lcwed to destination east of Missis- 
0.25¢ higher. Deduct 0.85c for bulk sippi river and north of Baltimore 
carlots. and St. Louis, 6.8% C $142.50; 
Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No, 1 329% C $157.50. 

87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all Carbortam: B 0.90 to 1.15% net ton 
fob Bridgeville, i’a., usual freight to carload, 8c per lb fob Suspension 
allowance. Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed same 
Silicon Metal: Min. 97% Si and 4S high-carbon ferrotitanium. 

max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, ton lots, 45c 
¢ 1, 12.90; 2000 Ib to c.l., 13.45¢c; 1b; less-ton lots, 50¢ Ib. 

central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, Ferrovanadium: Va _ 35-55‘ con- 
13.85¢c and 16.80c; min. 96% Si tract basis, per lb contained Va, fob 
and max. 2% Fe, eastern, bulk; producers plant with usual freight 
c.l., 12.50e, 2000 Ib to c¢.l., 13.10c; allowances; open-hearth grade $2.70; 


central, 
13.45 
freight 


taine 


Manganese Metal: 


max 
ern 
24... 
west 


Ferrotungsten: 
more, 
contract, 
far west as St. 
Tungsten Metal 


less 


allowed as far west as St. 
Ferrotitanium: 
allowed, 


lots 
ern 


Ferrotitanium: 
mum 


ton 


12.80¢ 
x and 16.50c, 
allowed. 
ad Si. 


Price 


2% Fe), 
zone, bulk, 
32c, central, 
ern, 


C1, 


Spot 
per 
$1.88; freight 
Louis. 

than 97%, 
40-45%, 
per 
$1.23; 
Spot up 5e per Ib. 
20-25% 
carbon; per Ib 
lots $1.35; 


and 13.55c; 
fob shipping point, 
per 


(Min 
per lb of metal, 
30c, 
30.25c, 
30.55¢ and 35.05c. 

10,000 
lb contained W, 
allowed 


Powder: 
$2.50-$2.60; 


R.R. 
Ib contained Ti; 
less-ton lots $1.25; 


0.10 
contained Ti; 
less-ton 


western, 


Ib con- 
Mn, 
east- 
2000 Ib to 
and 33c; 


96% 


lb or 
$1.90; 
as 


Spot, not 
freight 
Louis. 
freight 
ton 
east- 


mani- 


lots $1.40 


eastern, Spot up 5c per Ib. 


High-Carbon 
contract 
Niagara 


basis, per 
Polls, N. Y., 


Ferrotitanium: 
net 


15-20% 
fob 
al- 


ton, 
freight 


special grade $2.80; highly-special 


grade $2.90. 


Zirconium Alloys: Zr 12-15%, per lb 
of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
1.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; packed 
$107.50; ton lots $108: less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spot up $5 per ton. 


Zirconium Alloy: Zr 35-4U%, eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per lb of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot up %ec. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 
40% Fe) contract basis fob Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., lump per Ib 5.88c; ton 
lots 6.38c; less 6.88c. Spot up 
Siminal: (Approx. 20% eacn 535i, 
Mn, Al) Contract, freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed, per 
lb alloy; carlots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; 
less-ton lots 9.25c. 

Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si, 
$6.25 lb contained B, fob Philo, O., 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate 
allowed, 


tn 
4oC. 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are quotations developed by editors of SteeL in the various centers. For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to maximum 


PHILADELPHIA: 
(Delivered consumer's plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 2 Bundles 18.75 
No. 3 Bundles 16.75 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 
Billet, Forge Crops 23.75 
Bar Crops, Plate Scrap 21.25 
Cast Steel ye 21.25 
Punchings 21.25 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 19.75 
Heavy Turnings 18.25 
Cast Grades 
(Fob Shipping Point) 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Charging Box Cast 19.00 
Cupola Cast 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Malieable 22.00 
Chemical Borings 16.51 


NEW YORK: 
(Dealers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles 15.33 
No. 8 Hyd. Bundles ... 13.33 
Chemical Borings 14.33 
Machine Turnings . 10.33 
Mixed Borings, Tumnings 10.33 
No. 1 Cupola 20.00 
Charging Box POEM 19.00 
Heavy Breakable .. 16.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Stove Plate ae 19.00 
BOSTON: 

(Fob shipping points. Boston differ- 
ential 99c higher, steelmaking 
grades; Providence, $1.09 higher) 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 
No. 1 Bundles 14.06 
No. 2 Bundles 14.06 
No. 1 Busheling ; 14.06 
Machine Shop Turnings. 9.06 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 
Short Shovel Turnings. 11.06 
Chemical Borings ..... 13.31 
Low Phos. en 16.56 
No. 1 Cast = 20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 20.00 
a ee 19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 16.50 


BUFFALO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.25 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.25 
No. 1 Bundles . 19.25 
No. 2 Bundles ae 19.25 
No. 1 Busheling ....... 19.25 


price regulation No. 


Machine Turnings " 14.25 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 16.25 
Mixed Borings, Turn. 14.25 
Cast Iron Borings 15.25 
Low Phos. x 21.75 
PITTSBURGH: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Railroad Heavy Melting $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. _ 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles. 20.00 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles. 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... ©20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . ©16.50 
Cast Iron Borings 16.00 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 25.00 
Sheet Bar Crops ’ 22.50 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.50 
Railroad Specialties 24.50 
Scrap Rail 21.50 
Axles - Pete 26.00 
Rail 3 ft. and under ... 23.50 
Railroad Malleable 22.00 


® Shipping point. 


CLEVELAND: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling oi 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings . 16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 13.50-14.00 


Billet, Bloom Crops .... 
Sheet Bar Crops . 
Plate Scrap, Punchings. 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


VALLEY: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $21.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings ... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Low Phos. Plate ...... 22.50 
MANSFIELD: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Machine Shop Turnings $15.00 


CINCINNATI: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


No. 
No 


$19.50 


No. 1 


No. 


4. Quotations are on gross tons. 


Comp. Bundles .. 
2 Comp. Bundles .. 


Machine Turnings 


Shov 


Cast 


eling Turnings .... 
Iron Borings 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 


No. 


1 Cupola Cast ..... 


Breakable Cast 


Low 


Phosphorus 


ey ee 
BROTE FARO ii cc tacian 


DETROIT: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
$i 


Heavy Melting Steel ... 


No. 


1 Busheling 


Hydraulic Bundles ..... 


Flashings 


Machine Turnings Fearn 


Shor’ 
Cast 
Low 
No. 


t Shovel, Turnings. 
Iron Borings 
Phos. Plate 


1 Cast . 


Heavy Breakable ‘Cast... 


CHICAGO: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant; 
grades fob shipping point; 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


ond aed 


st 
SrNOS 
Bgag 


BSSSEBBESS 


33 
SSSusssssuy 


ase 


es 


ad 


SBEEEENNSE 
SSRBBSKRBBB 


cast 
railroad 


grades fob tracks) 


1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
1 Ind. Bundles .... 
2 Dir. Bundles 


Baled Mach. Shop Turn. 


No. 


3 Galv. Bundles 


Machine Turnings 


Mix. 


Borings, Sht. Turn. 


Short Shovel Turnings .. 


Cast Iron Borings 


Scra 
Cut 
Cut 


Rerolling Rails .. 


pd aaa 
Rails, 3 feet 
Rails, 18-inch 


Angles, Splice Bars 


Plate Scrap, 


Punchings 


Railroad ee 


No. 
R.R. 


ST. 


(Delivered consumer’s plant; 


No. 


Mise. 
Railroad Springs 


RE 5 een 
Malleable 


LOUIS: 


BSSREBBESB: 
SSARRRSRR 


cast 


grades fob shipping point) 
Heavy Melting 


1 Locomotive Tires’ 
Rails he 


Bundled Sheets ........ 


Axle 


Turnings 


Machine Turnings 


Shov 
Rerolling Rails 


eling Turnings .... 


$17.50 
21.00 


RBESASBS 
8SS38sS 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Street Car Axles ...... 24.50 
Steel Rails, 3 ft. 21.50 
Steel Angle Bars ...... 21.00 
Cast Iron Wheels ...... 20.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 20.00 
Railroad Malleable 22.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
Stove Plate 19.00 
Grate Bars 15.25 
Brake Shoes 15.25 
BIRMINGHAM: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Billet Forge Crops .... $22.50 
Structural, Plate Scrap 19.00 
Scrap Rails Random .. 18.50 
Rerolling Rails 20.50 


Angle Splice Bars ye 
Solid Steel Axles ...... 
Cupola Cast 
Stove Plate 

Long Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings 
Iron Car Wheels 


LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Saboses 
83388838 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
No. 1, 2 Dir. Bundles. . 12.00 
Machine Turnings .... 5.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 5.50 
ee ee 20.00 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling ak 17.00 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 17.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 9.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 7.UU 
Billet, Forge Crops .... 15.50 
Bar Crops, Plate ...... 15.50 
Cast Steel Re ; 15.50 
Cut, Structural, | Plate 

1 ft and under ...... 18.00 
Alloy-free Turnings 7.00 
Tin Can Bundles ..... 14.50 
No. 2 Steel Wheels .... 21.50 
Iron, Steel Axles 24.00 
No. 2 Cast Steel .. 20.50 
Uncut Frogs, Switches. 18.00 
Scrap Rails Ae 18.50 
Locomotive Tires ...... 20.50 


SEATTLE: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.12 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14,12 
Heavy Railroad Scrap 14.50 
(Fob shipping point) 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 3 
STEEL 











MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
carlots 14.37%4c, del. Conn.; less carlots 14.50c, 
refinery. Dealers may add %c for 5000 lb to 
carload; 1c, 1000-4999 Ib; 11%4c, 500-999 lb; 2c, 
0-499 Ib. Casting, 14.12%4c, refinery, 20,000 
lb or more; 14.3714c, less than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 15.25c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 18.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 18.00c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.25c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 Ib freight allowance; 
add %c for less than 20 tons. 


Zinc: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, high grade 
9.25c, E. St. Louis, for carlots. For 20,000 
lb to carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 lb 0.40c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 8.10c, chemical, 8.20c, corrod- 
ing, 8.20c, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland - Akron - Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston - Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lb and over; add %e 
2000-9999 1b; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


N 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 12% 
type) 11.25c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
grade) 11.00-11.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95- 
9714 %) 12.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 11.50c; grade 
3 (90-92%) 10.00-10.25c; grade 4 (85-90%) 
9.50-9.75¢c. Above prices for 30,000 Ib or more; 
udd %4c 10,000-30,000 lb; %4c 5000-10,000 lb; 
%¢ 1000-5000 Ib; 114¢c less than 1000 Ib. Prices 
include freight at carload rate up to 75c per 
100 Ib. 


1) 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 Ib) 20.50c per lb, car- 
lots; 22.50c 100 Ib to c.l. Extruded 12-in. sticks 
27.50c, carlots; 29.50c 100 lb to c.l. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ib, 14%4c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 52.00c; Grade B, 
99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 
51.87%4c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 51.6214c; 
Grade D,. 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c; Grade 
E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.1214c; Grade F, below 
99% (for tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; 
other impurities, 0.1% max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add 4c for less than carload 
to 10,000 lb; 4c for 9999-224 lb; and 2c for 
223 lb and less: on sales by dealers, distribu- 
tors and jobbers add 4c, 1c, and 3 
tively. 


respec- 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, fob re- 
finery 35.00c lb; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $101- 
$103 per 76-lb flask. 


carlots, 4.00¢c Ib 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $14.75 per Ib 
contained Be. 

Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib, del.; anodes 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c per lb delivered. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 Ib, for 550 Ib (bbl.); 
$1.52 lb for 100 lb (case); $1.57 lb under 
100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce 
Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce 
Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.625 per ounce 


Platinum: $53-$56 per ounce. 


June 24, 1946 


Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Iridium: $110 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
14.37%c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ib or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 25.81c; yellow brass 23.67c; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 26.14c, 90% 25.8lc; red 
brass, 85% 24.98c, 80% 24.66c; best quality 
24.38c; phosphor bronze, grade A 4% or 5%, 
43.45c; Everdur, Duronze or equiv., hot rolled, 
30.88c; naval brass 28.53c: manganese bronze 
31.99c; muntz metal 26.78c; nickel silver 5% 
32.38c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 22.16c, cold drawn 
23.16c; yellow brass 18.53c; commercial bronze, 
95% 25.83c, 90% 25.50c; red brass, 85% 24.67c; 
80% 24.35c; best quality 24.07c; phosphor 
bronze, grade A 4% or 5% 43.70c; Everdur, 
Duronze or equiv. cold drawn, 29.82c; naval 
brass 22.59c; manganese bronze 25.93c; muntz 
metal 22.34c; nickel silver 5% 34.44c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 25.85c; yellow brass 
26.43c; commercial bronze 90% 28.22c; red 
brass 85% 27.64c, 80% 27.32c; best quality 
brass 26.79c; phosphor bronze, grade A 5% 
44.70c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, car- 
lots 19.89c, less carlots 20.39c; weatherproof, 
fob eastern mills, carlot 22.07c, less carlots 
22.57c; magnet, delivered, carlots, 23.30c, 
15,000 Ib or more 23.55c, less carlots 24.05c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s it 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
249” -7 12”-48” 22.70¢ 25.20c¢ 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20c 95.70c 
11-12 26-48” 24. 20k 27.00¢ 
13-14 26-48” 5. 20x 28.50¢ 
15-16 267-48” 6. 4% 30. 40x 
17-18 °6”"-48” 27. 9O« 32 BOK« 
19-20 24”-42” 29, 80« 35. 30c 
21-22 24-42” 31.70¢ 37. 20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 15.60¢ 9. 20 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
11.25¢c; cut sheets 11.50c; pipe 9.90c, New York, 
10.00c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo, 10.50e Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester 
and Boston. 


Zinc Products: Sheet fob mill, 13.15¢c; 36,000 
lb and over deduct 7%; Ribbon and _ strip 
12.25c, 3000-lb lots deduct 1%, 6000 lb 2%. 
9000 Ib 3%, 18,000 lb 4%, carloads and over 
7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons and 
over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ib 12.50c; 
100-500 lb 13.00c; under 100 lb 14.00c. Hull 
plate (over 12”) add 1c to boiler plate prices 


PLATING MATERIALS 


Chromic Acid: V9.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
100 lb to 1 ton 17.75¢; under 400 lb 18.25¢ 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ib, del oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; _ electro-deposited 
17.37c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 250 Ib 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb kegs 
bbls 34.00c, fob, Niagara Falls 
Sodium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb drums 15.00c 


16,000-lb lots 13.00c fob Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib lots; cast and 


rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs or 275-lb bbls 
18.00c Ib, del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 lb and over 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 1 


Tin Crystals: 400 lb bbls 39.00c fob Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb kegs 39.50c. 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 35.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb kegs or bbls 33.00c fob 
Niagara Falls, 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices for less than 


15,000 Ib fob shipping point Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ib: 1c for 40,000 or more 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


12.000 12.000 11.250 
9.875 9.625 9.125 


Copper , 
Yellow brass 
Commercial bronze 


95% 11.250 11.000 10.500 

90% 11.125 10.875 10.375 
Red brass 

85% “ 10.875 10.625 10.125 

80% 10.875 10.625 10.125 
Best quality (71-79%) 10.500 10.250 9.750 
Muntz metal 9.250 9.000 8.500 
Nickel silver, 5% 10.500 10.250 5.250 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 2.750 12.500 11.500 
Naval brass 9.500 9.250 8.7 
Manganese bronze 9.500 9.250 8.7530 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
ind are fob shipping point; add %c for ship- 
ment of 60,000 lb of one group and ec for 
20,000 Ib of second group shipped in same 


Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 11.50c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 10.50c 


(Group 2) Soft red brass and borings, aluminum 
bronze 10.75¢c; copper-nickel solids and borings 
11.00c; lined car boxes, cocks and faucets 
9.50c: bell metal 17.25c; babbitt-lined brass 
bushings 14.75c. 


(Group 3) Admiralty condenser tubes, brass 
pipe 8.75c; muntz metal condenser tubes 8.25c; 
old rolled brass 8.25c; manganese bronze solids: 
(lead 0%-0.40%) 8.00c; (lead 0.41%-1%) 
7.00c; manganese bronze borings, 7.25c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Price fob point of shipment, 
truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Segregated 
solids, 2S, 3S, 5c lb, 11, 14, ete., 3 to 3.50c Ib. 
All other high grade alloys 5c lb. Segregated 
borings and turnings, wrought alloys, 2, 2.50¢e 
lb. Other high-grade alloys 3.50c, 4.00c lb. Mixed 
plant scrap; all solids, 2, 2.50c lb borings and 
turnings one cent less than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices fob point of shipment. For 
soft and hard lead, including cable lead, deduct 
).75¢ from basing point prices for refined metal 





Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zine 5.75ce, 

bh point of shipment, add %c for 10,000 Ib 
more New die cast scrap 4.95c, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add %c for 20,000 lb or more 
Unsweated zine dross, die cast slab 5.80c, any 


quantity. 


i 
ty 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices fob point of ship- 
ment: add ™%c for 2000 lb or more of nickel 
r cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 20,006 
b r more of Monel Converters (dealers) 


illowed 2c premium. 


or more nickel and not over 144% 
90-98% nickel, 23.00c per lb 


Nickel: 95% 
opper 23.00c 
kel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickad 

ind copper 26.00c per lb contained nick 4, 

plus 8.00c per lb contained copper; less than 

90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
yntained nickel only. 









Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.u0c; new 
pping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Subtractor of Materials 








CM Bulletin 142 illustrates and describes 
every operating feature that makes the CM 


Meteor Heavy Duty Electric Hoist an out- 


standing production time-saver . .. cutting 


deep into materials handling costs. Helical 


gears, aeroplane cooling, low headroom, 


safety limit brake, simplified maintenance 


... these and other advantages are ex- 


plained in terms of operating efficiency 
and service life. Various types trolleys 


and accessory equipment, lift and speed 
tables, dimensions, etc., are included. 


We invite you to write today. 
Just ask for Bulletin 142. 


















Capacities from % ton and up. 
Lifting speeds from 18 to 60 
feet per minute... Low head- 
room. Hook suspension, plain, 


geared or motor driven trolley. 














GASHOLM2 MOORE 


HOIST CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Columbus-McKinnon Chain Corporation) 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 118 Fremont Ave., TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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SALES OFFICES: New York, 


Chicago and Cleveland 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 


158 


Sheetmakers are revising third quar- 
ter schedules to conform to new regula- 
tions based on aid to housing. Galvan- 
ized and vitreous enameled sheets are 


particularly affected. Some consumers 
affected by this action complain but 
in most cases lack of other materials 


entering into consumer products eases 
the blow. Cold-rolied strip producer 
are in need of more hot-rolled sieel 
to allow full output. Sheet output is 
being increased as mills recover from 
effects of strikes. 

New York — Sheet producers are re- 
vising third quarter order books, par- 
ticularly on galvanized sheets and cold 
vitreous enamel, as a_ result of certi- 
fied orders received under the new emer- 
gency distribution plan, set up under 
Direction 12 to Order M-21. 

As galvanized sheets are sold _prin- 
cipally in standard sizes, 86 by 96 inches 
and 36 by 120 inches, certified orders 
will not disrupt schedules in any par- 
ticular degree, but they will result in 
various changes in names on the books. 
Much the same will be true with re- 
spect to vitreous enameling stock. In- 
clusion of shower stalls in the order 
has accounted here in the past few 
days for certified orders for bonderized 
zinc coated sheets. 

Jobbers, it appears, will benefit rather 
substantially by the order, most dis- 
tributors counting upon receipt of more 
tonnage in third quarter than they had 
actu.!!y anticipated. 

As cancellations are resulting, sheet 
of complaints 


sellers are in receipt 
from some affected, their grievances 
seeming to boil down to why the; 


should be singled out instead of others 
These consumers point out that their 
requirements are urgent and that in mest 
cases thev are awaiting shipments long 
since behind promised delivery dates. 
However, a number, if not the majority, 


are taking the situation more or less 
philosophically. As a matter of fact, 
certain consumers are so far behind 


on receipts of other raw materials and 
components that a cut in their sheet 
quotas will not hurt as badly as might 
appear on the surface. 

Boston—Not before July will narrow 
cold-rolled strip mills get hot-rolled in 
sufficient volume to set up revised pro- 
duction schedules with any degree of 
stability. _ Cold strip steel production 
is drastically curtailed; one mill is down 
for two-week vacations and many con- 
sumers will follow suit in July. Enough 
narrow strip, notably high carbon, is 
booked and unscheduled to carry well 
into first quarter, although what and how 
much is forthcoming in the way of hot 
material by Labor Day, will be a fac- 
tor in the ultimate shake-out of back- 
logs. Repeated inquiries for large lots 
of strip steel by the Springfield arsenal 
have brought no tenders. 

Cincinnati — Steel mills in the dis- 
trict are stepping up production of coke, 


hot metal and steel partly to replenish 
reserves which were nearly exhausted 
during major strikes. Sheet rolling 


schedules had not been curtailed in the 
same proportion but they, too, are be- 
ing pushed to capacity. Nevertheless, 
the outlook for adequate tonnage to 
meet demands this year is dark. Mills 
have not had a reaction, in applications 
for more tonnage, following govern- 
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ment moves to channel more sheets to 





help the agricultural implement and 
housing programs. 

Cleveland — Production of flat-rolled 
products dropped about 40 per cent 
in northern Ohio during the first six 
months, indicating that some producers 
will be unable to complete shipments 
on 1946 business before March of next 
year. Rolling schedules for July were 
not disturbed by the certification of 
orders under Direction 12 to order M-21. 
Certifications were being received last 


week for August delivery which will 
1; “ff. 

displace some uncertified orders now 
on mill schedules. Automobile, auto- 


motive parts, and household appliance 
manufacturers will probably receive 
smaller shipments in third quarter than 
had been expected prior to establish- 
ment of the emergency distribution pro- 
gram. 

Philadelphia — Although galvanized 
sheets are in particularly urgent demand 
there is little prospect for capacity ex- 
pansion before next March, certainly none 
for this year, Expansion in capacity for 
silicon sheets, another scarce item, is not 
likely to start materializing before late 
fourth quarter, with the major portion of 
ihe program, as embodied in plans of 
three producers, probably not completed 
before first quarter. 

Pittsburgh — Many orders on mill 
schedules will be pushed back further 
to permit rolling of preference rated 
tonnage under Direction 12 to M-21 
and to meet increased steel production 
load. Overall tonnage involved for the 
critical programs covered by the direc- 
tion approximates 600,000 tons quar- 
terly. Most preference orders likely will 
involve galvanized and hot-rolled sheets, 
special bar sections and light structurals. 
Production of strip and sheets continues 
to tend upward and should attain normal 
pace sometime this week. Seriousness of 
the tight supply in sheets and strip is 
indicated by the frequent appeals to 
producers from customers to effect that 
production schedules will have to be 
curtailed unless given prompt relief. 

Chicago—Return of steelmaking op- 
erations to a nearly normal level has 
brought heavy new pressure from con- 
sumers for delivery of sheets and strip. 
These products suffered less than some 
others from strikes, but backlogs are 
tremendous and congestion will prevail 
for weeks. One producer observes that 
it has a bottleneck for oiled and pickled 
sheets and strip, a situation which may 
grow worse. In this connection, some 
users are revamping production lines 
to take this material in coil form. 


Steel Bars... 
Bar Prices, Page 158 


Barmakers are revising rolling sched- 
ules on steel bars in conformity with 
recent regulatory action. Small sizes, 
most in demand, will be most affected 
and producers are booked through the 
year, with substantial carryover to next 
year. Books have not been opened for 
next year, though pressure is exerted 
to obtain place on schedules for that 
delivery. 

New York — While bookings of bars 
will not be hit nearly as hard as sheets 
by the recently announced Direction 
12, affecting particularly housing and 
agricultural equipment requirements, a 
number of revisions in third quarter or- 
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ORE TRANSFERS AND 
SCALE CHARGING CARS 


30 TON CAPACITY 
DOUBLE HOPPER 
SCALE CHARGING CAR 


This car has undersiing self- 
aligning roller suspension 
scale with Atlas Indicating 
and Recording Dial. Equipped 
with cast steel truck having 
self-aligning bearings, is pro- 
vided with air brakes and air 
operated discharge 
gates, and all necessary 
f 2atures to insure safety 
in operation. 

















120-TON SIDE DUMP ORE TRANSFER CAR 


Used for stocking and reclaiming. Hopper has three compartments eech with irdependently 


operated discharge gates. Double end control so that o¢erator is elwzys in the front end o! 
the car. Car is powered by four 125 Horsepower Motors wit) series parellel reversing- 
plugging type, full magnetic control. Hoppers are provided with electric heeters to prevent 
freezing of load in severe weather. 


Builders of: 


DIESEL ELECTRIC AND STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES FOR INTERPLANT HAULAGE 


SCALE CHARGING CARS AND ORE TRANSFERS 
FOR BLAST FURNACE STEEL PLANTS 


COAL CHARGING CARS, CLAY CARRIERS 


DOOR EXTRACTORS, COKE GUIDES AND 
COKE QUENCHING CARS FOR 
BY PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 


TURNTABLES 


INDICATING AND RECORDING DIALS 
FOR 


The ATLAS CAR & MFG. CO. 


WEIGHING SCALES 


ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 


IVANHOE RD, 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO,-U. S. A. 
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LIQUID OR GAS TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL PROBLEM ? 


Send for: these 
NIAGARA 


Bulletins 





These publications describe the NIAGARA AERO 
HEAT EXCHANGER and some of its applications. It accurately regu- 
lates the temperature of gases and liquids. Industrial plants using 
chemical and heat-treating processes have gained extra benefits from 
using this equipment wherever cooling water is used or any fluid is cooled 
to exact temperatures. 

Some of the applications are: controlling temperature of liquid chemi- 
cals and intermediates in process; controlling jacket water temperature 
in power and process equipment; regulating the temperature of control- 
led atmosphere; controlling liquid bath temperatures. 

As a cooler, the NIAGARA AERO HEAT EXCHANGER saves the 
cost of 95% of the water circulated. 

Niagara Bulletins 90, 94 and 96 give detailed information. 
Write for them today. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
DEPT. S-66, 6 E. 45th St. NEW YORK, 17, N. Y. 
Field Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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ders are being made. Orders on small 
sizes of bars will be particularly affect- 
ed and as it so happens these sizes, in 
the carbon grades, are scarcest, produc- 
ers generally being booked up over the 
remainder of the year and with a probable 
substantial carryover into 1947. 

In addition to certified orders, pressure 
continues for tonnage from industry not 
on the preferred basis. As a matter of 
fact, producers of carbon bars are not 
only out of the market on the small 
sizes, but on most larger sizes as well— 
sizes ranging from 1% to 2 inches and 
over. This applies not only to hot car- 
bon bars but cold-drawn. 

In no case have books been officially 
opened for next year and until some 
of the existing confusion with respect 
to schedules is cleared away there is 
little likelihood that any such action 
will be taken. Only in alloy bars does 
the situation appear at all easy. Hot 
alloy bars can be picked up in August, 
and possibly in one or two cases in 
late July. 

Philadelphia — Except on wide flats, 
possibly 342 inches and over, and rounds 
1% inches and over, books are virtually 
filled for this year and much the same 
situation prevails in cold-drawn bars. 
Most sellers are behind two to three 
months on present commitments and 
see no prospect for catching up this 
year. However, there is not the pres- 
sure generally that prevails for light 
flat products nor for merchant pipe, due 
particularly to current housing require- 
ments. 

Chicago — , Barmakers are. booked 
solidly through 1946 and are being 
pressed to accepting business next year. 
So far, producers are unwilling to com- 
mit themselves that far ahead. Right 
now, with all indications that steelmak- 
ing can run near capacity mills are re- 
vamping schedules for the balance of 
this year. It is not anticipated that the 
new voluntary priority program for 
housing and farm implemens will result 
in new business but rather it may in- 
volve some rescheduling for third quar- 
ter. Forgers are operating on greatly 
restricted basis and have fairly substan- 
tial inventories. 

St. Louis — Production of merchant! 
bars remains at capacity. Demand _ is 
unabated and size of order backlogs is 
curbed only by general refusal to ac- 
cept new orders for definite delivery be- 
yond first quarter. Reinforcing bars are 
available for quicker delivery but a de- 
veloping shortage of old rails is likely to 
set them back soon. Barmakers hers 
anticipate the new CPA priority order 
may entail some changes in mill sched- 
ules, but foresee little time loss in pro- 
duction. 


Steel Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 159 


While plate production is being in- 
creased as mills get back closer to nor- 
mal operation backlogs accumulated 
during the major strikes cover output 
for the remainder of the year, with a 
carryover to next year. Books have 
not been opened for next year. Consum- 
er inventories are not being built up and 
until this can be done there will be de- 
lay in fabrication. 

New York — As plate producers gen- 
erally are out of the market for this 
year and have not as yet opened books 
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for 1947, trading is largely at a stand- 
still, despite considerable inquiry. Most 
activity, however, both by sellers and 
consumers, is being directed toward 
shipment of tonnage already on order. 
Platemakers are about three months be- 
hind on current commitments and some 
express the opinion that they will prob- 
ably go into next year with a somewhat 
similar arrearage. Demand from ship- 
vards is still tapering but this is being 
offset by increased requirements in oth- 
er directions, especially from tank fab- 
ricators. The situation in light plate, 
3/16 and %-inch, is as tight as ever. 

Pittsburgh — Gradual increase in plate 
production at Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. plants here is indicated for this 
week, with near normal output expect- 
ed early next month. Mills report about 
nine weeks’ carryover tonnage due to 
steel and coal strikes, which accounts 
for fact fabricators have not been able 
to make much headway against heavy 
backlogs in recent months. Until nearly 
depleted fabricators’ inventories can be 
increased somewhat, many important 
construction programs will remain well 
behind schedule. 

Boston — Plate inventories with fab- 
ricators are not being built up to any 
extent by resumption of slightly heavier 
shipments; deliveries against back or- 
ders are mounting gradually, but some 
tonnage due for shipment in April is 
included. Plate mills will concentrate 
through next quarter in rolling delin- 
quent volume and beyond that are gen- 
erally filled for the remainder of this 
vear. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. has 
booked standpipes for Hudson and Wes- 
ton, Mass., and Walsh-Holyoke 635 
tons for penstocks for export. Small 
tank demand is holding brisk, notably 
underground units for gasoline distri- 
bution. Largest active plate project 
requires 3200 tons for a 49-inch steel 
pipeline at Springfield, Mass., on which 
contractor estimates are in. 

Philadelphia — One eastern plate 
mill is reliably reported to have opened 
books for a limited tonnage for firs! 
quarter delivery. Other plate mills have 
not taken such action, although they 
point out that carryovers probably will 
be sufficient to absorb first quarter pro- 
duction. At present most plate produc- 
ers are behind about three months and 
see little opportunity for reducing this 
arrearage this vear. 

Cleveland—Plate mills have been some- 
what slower increasing production than 
sheet, strip and bar mills, as producer 
diverted steel to products having the 
largest backlogs and most important 
in the industrial economy. Although 
output has improved gradually, some 
mills have remained closed for over 
two months. Despite heavy demand 
for plates, War Assets Administration 
recently sold about 40,000 tons of heavy 
steel ship plates and structurals to the 
Italian government for about $2 million. 
Located on the West Coast, the material 
was in excess of normal requirements 
of that area, and transportation costs 
to the East were prohibitive. <A 
similar quantity of this material was 
previously sold to the Netherlands. 


Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 159 


New York — An estimated 8000 tons 
of nails a month will not be produced 
by high-cost nonintegrated producers 
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A LIFT WITH... 





EUCLID CRANES 


UCLID CRANES will save man-hours and expense 
wherever efficient handling of molds, castings, sub 
assemblies, finished products, etc. is essential to eco- 


ny 











nomical operation. 


High grade, wide face, coarse pitch gearing—short, ‘heavy ‘ 
shafts—and anti-friction bearings are some of the con- 


struction features assuring efficient operation—long life, 


low power consumption. 


All units are standardized and jig-machined. This not 


only permits economy of manufacture and utmost value 


to purchasers but makes for accuracy, interchangeability 


and low cost maintenance. 


Write for catalog describing Euclid Cranes in capacities 
from 12 ton to 500 tons and spans up to 100 feet. 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 
1365 CHARDON RD. «+ 











EUCLID, OHIO 
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Siow, laborious stair-climbing with arms full of packages is 
costly material handling and adds nothing to the quality of 
your product. 


Floor-Veyors speed the movement of materials between floors 
. they break the bottleneck of inaccessible and over crowded 
elevators and tedious man-handling processes. 


Rapids - Standard Floor- Veyors are power belt conveyors 
manufactured specifically for use in between floor operations. 
Easy to install, they can even be placed in stairways without 
seriously interfering with foot traffic. Floor-Veyors are standard- 
ized units and are shipped in any specified length up to 30 feet. 
They are crated and shipped as a finished product, ready for 
immediate installation without difficult erection problems or 
costly fabrication work. Your “handy-man” can easily cut a 
floor opening and set this unit into place. 


Floor-Veyors are simple in operation and are fool-proof. They 
operate on any standard electric current, including regular light- 
ing. Being available in standard belt widths of either 12 or 16 
inches they will handle a wide variety of diversified products 
easily and smoothly. 


Floor-Veyors are low in first cost and are economical in 
operation. They will considerably reduce your handling 
time and costs and will speed the flow of your goods 
throughout processing, storage and delivery operations. 
Full information on request. 


>. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
f Am \ 
7 7. 
f AY \ Manufacturers oF 








= ox =_—ee 
\ Ye y STEEL FORGED CASTERS - TRUCKS - CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 








\ 


The 


eds. Standard Lo../nc. 


Sales Division—-335 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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under the price advance of $10 a ton; 
an advance of $15 was requested. Nail 
machine schedules are being stepped up 
in other cases in an effort to meet 
heavy demand. Hampered by limited 
rod supply, mills are again revising or- 
ders and quotas, with backlogs heavy 
but unbalanced. High carbon fine spe- 
cialties and better margin products have 
backed up in volume, through the year 
for many; basic and other low margin 
wire backlogs are smaller. Mills have 
not been taking this volume, not that 
demand is not there, but because of 
border-line margins. Demand for wire 
for upholstery springs is in excess of 
supply and the automobile industry is 
pressing for this and valve spring wire. 

Cleveland — Certification of wire 
orders under Direction 12 to order 
M-21 had little effect on July drawing 
schedules. Orders for August delivery 
are being certified now and may be 
sufficiently large by the month end 
to force postponement of some un- 
certified shipments to September. War 
Assets Adiministration anticipates that 
the emergency period in nails will be 
over by the end of third quarter, when 
industry will have had time to catch 
up on production. The Civilian Prod- 
uction Administration has frozen up to 
30,000 kegs of cement-coated and bright 
box nails held by WAA as surplus mat- 
erial. The nails are being allocated 
through the Department of Agriculture 
to manufacturers of food containers 
and to food processors. Leading pro- 
ucers of merchant wire products are com- 
pletely sold out for 1946 and do not 
expect easing in demand for months. 

Birmingham — Although all wire 
products are short, nails present the 
most acute situation. Farmers in many 
instances are unable to find material 
and nails for general building purposes 
are virtually unobtainable, with wire 
fence a close second. The leadng pro- 
ducer here is reaching full capacity on 
wire products. 


Tin Plate... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 159 


Pittsburgh — Distribution of the 15 
per cent of tin mill products production, 
which is not affected by CPA regula- 
tions channeling output into making 
cans for packing perishable food prod- 
ucts, is not expected to be altered 
much as result of Direction 12 to M-21 
for little tin plate is used by manufac- 
turers granted preference ratings under 
this direction. About 35 per cent of 
the 112,000 tons involved in third-quar- 
ter export quota is scheduled to be 
shipped during August and the remain- 
der in September. This tonnage was 
screened down from 302,000 tons. Sur- 
vey by the production branch of CPA 
indicates imports of tin this year prob- 
ably will not exceed wartime average 
of 45,000 tons. In view of this the 
agency urges full co-operation in com- 
plying with its conservation order. 


Structural Shapes... 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 159 


Reduction in CPA approvals for build- 
ing projects has cut deeply into tonnage 
offered fabricators. In spite of this, 
demand is heavy and mills are booked 
well ahead. Shape mills are able to 
cut into accumulated backlog and are 
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increasing output, limited only by sup- 
ply of semifinished steel. Some mills 
are attaining capacity production. 

New York — Structural inquiry con- 
tinues to decline, because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of getting CPA ap- 
proval on nonhousing construction. In- 
dication of the trend is revealed in the 
recent statement by CPA __ Director 
Small to the effect that rate of authori- 
zations for this type of construction had 
been cut by about $22,000,000 a day 
in the first 10 days after the order of 
May 29, which reduced construction 
approvals by two-thirds. Construction 
cost of approvals granted from May 31 
to June 10 averaged $7,551,000 a work- 
ing day, compared with the rate of $29,- 
110.000 from May 10 through May 23. 

Pittsburgh—During three weeks end- 
ed June 13, CPA officials approved only 
20 per cent of 160 construction projects. 
In sharp contrast with this the agency 
had denied only 61 out of 557 proposed 
structural jobs from Apr. 2 to May 23. 

Structural mills reached near normal 
output toward close of last week. Fabri- 
cators have near record backlogs and 
most promising potential business in years, 
but many will have to be delayed due 
to intermittent mill operations, 

Boston — Aggregate volume of small 
industrial construction holds surprisingly 
well, notably in southern New England, 
with steel erecting delayed less than 
might be expected. Largest recent con- 
tract is for 1200 tons placed with Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. for additional paper 
mill buildings at Berlin, N. H., by Rust 
Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. Bridge in- 
quiry is heavier, approximating 1500 tons, 
including beam spans, with the Sheldon 
Springs, Vt., 605-foot four-span con- 
tinuous deck girder job, 475 tons, read- 
vertised to close June 28; Massachusetts 
closes, June 26, on several bridges, in- 
cluding the Slades Ferry and Brightman 
street bridges, Fall River-Somerset. 

If semifinished is available, structural 
mills might soon dent the large backlog 
despite the heavy balance in smaller 
sizes. The combined rolling capacity, if 
operated, could bring shapes out of the 
morass of delinquent tonnage as one of 
the first steel products to attain that 
distinction. Signs are not wanting this 
may develop. One eastern structural mill 
hit 104 per cent of capacity last week 
and will reach at least that rate with 
another this week; by early July structural 
rolling rate is pointed at 125 per cent 
of capacity by this producer. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 159 


Pittsburgh — Producers report a 
downward trend in orders the past two 
months, reflecting postponements _be- 
cause adequate tonnage of reinforcing 
bars is not available. One interest states 
cancellations exceeded new business the 
past month. Sales reported by produc- 
ers east of the Rockies totaled 106,000 
net tons during April, declined to about 
60,000 during May and the downward 
trend is continuing this month. One 
producer reports steel allotted for July 
production is about half the tonnage 
allotted last December. This interest 
is no longer scheduling new orders, as 
firm commitments _ represent eight 
months’ output at the projected July 
production rate. Another producer, 
whose plants are favorably located with 
respect to basing points, has substan- 
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H&S WORMS AND WORM GEARS 


1. Glass hard worm surfaces. 4. Gear hobs ground exactly to 


the contour of worm. 
2. Worms ground all over to an 


5. Bronze for gears made to 
accuracy of less than .001%. HI ; 
strict specifications from vir- 


3. Worms, made from special gin metals. 
steel, are hardened to double 6. Inspected on micrometer in- 
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veyor for transmission to forge or 
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tially increased output of fabricated con- 
crete bars and is actively seeking new 
customers on basis of being able to 
help them cut of the current situation. 

New York — Inability to obtain re- 
inforcing bar tonnage is placing many 
distributors virtually out of the mar- 
ket and is causing them to spend most 
of their time in a rather fruitless effort 
at present in trying to get caught up. 
As a result of this situation builders of 
various projects, including some fairly 
sizable work, are being forced to mark 
time. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 161 


Pig iron shortage is not being relieved 
materially, although some progress is be- 
ing made in increasing production, ad- 
ditional stacks being lighted as fuel 
and ore supplies increase. Expectation 
in some quarters is that preference will 
be given soil pipe, stoves and _ other 
materials for housing. Heavy demand is 
coming from all melters, with supply 
inadequate. 

New York — As a substantial tonnage 
required for soil and pressure pipe and 
castings for furnaces and stoves, among 
other appliances, pig iron sellers are 
awaiting word from Washington on es- 
tablishment of an emergency distribu- 
tion program, such as was recently an- 
nounced for rolled products for expedi- 
tion of the national housing program and 
the production of agricultural equip- 
ment and brake shoes for transportation. 

One Buffalo producer has _ recently 
resumed production at one stack, bring- 
ing the total up to two, although full 
output has not yet been achieved on 
the second furnace. A third is await- 
ing a more adequate supply of coke. 
Integrated steel producers generally are 
stepping up their output of iron, but 
have little available for outside con- 
sumption. 

Philadelphia—With the housing pro- 
gram and farm machinery and_ other 
critical products estimated to take 25 
per cent of foundry and malleable iron 
during third quarter, pig iron sellers ex- 
pect continued shortage for some time, 
especially in view of the fact that in- 
crease in output since the end of the coal 
strike has not been as rapid as some had 
anticipated, due to scarcity of coke, The 
furnace at Swedeland, Pa., scheduled to 
resume about the middle of the month 
was forced to delay, although it now is 
expected to resume this week, with pro- 
duction for a while devoted exclusivels 
to No. 2 low-silicon iron, on which a 
higher production can be obtained. Cer- 
tain other furnaces, especially some in 
the South are following this policy. 

Buffalo - While pressure for piy 


iron deliveries is increasing, merchant 


iron suppliers state efforts are being made 
to supply foundries working on_ build- 
ing requirements. With better ore sup- 
ply one merchant producer plans to 
relight a furnace on silvery iron earls 
in July. Continuance of a miners’ strike 
in the Adirondacks is holding a mid- 
state operator idle. Downstate melt- 
ers report labor shortage still restricts 
operations. 

Pittsburgh — Some foundries are 
alarmed over prospect of pig iron allo- 
cation to interests making castings for 
the housing, farm implement and rail- 
road brake shoe programs. These allo- 
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cations, scheduled to become efective 
Aug. 1, are expected to absorb nearly 
half the output of the merchant pro- 
ducer here until high cost units can be 
brought into production under a_pro- 
posed subsidy arrangement. It will 
likely take 60 to 90 days before these 
high cost units can be put into opera- 
tion. CPA is expected to handle the 
channeling of pig iron under the pro- 
posed allocation system on basis of in- 
ventory and two months pig iron re- 
quirements data submitted to the agency 
by foundries given preference under 
the order. 

_ On June 15 last producers of electric 
furnace silvery pig iron, containing 14 
per cent or more silicon, advanced prices 
$2.50 per gross ton on spot orders, and 
for those orders under contract the in- 
crease is effective July 1. Usual differ- 
entials or unitage in silicon, phos and 
manganese remain in effect. This is the 
first price advance since June, 1941, and 
matches the increase in coke silvery 
prices since that date. Authorization for 
the price advance is granted under OPA 
amendment 26 to Suspension Order 129 
dated June 12, which provides suspen- 
sion of price control on ferrosilicon met- 
al under MPR-405. 

Chicago — Pig iron supply continues 
critically tight. Coke supply is nearing 
normal, but it is thought that six months 
may elapse before iron will be near bal- 
ance with demand. With 34 district 
blast furnaces operating last week, the 
precoal strike level was resumed, but 
because of the current scrap shortage 
more iron must go into steel, thereby 
reducing iron available to the foundry 
trade. 

Boston — Although both are _ short, 
pig iron supply is more critical than 
scrap with numerous New England melt- 
ers. There is slight improvement in 
deliveries, but higher blast furnace out- 
put is not fully reflected in shipments, 
which are spread thin to cover as many 
emergency cases as possible. Foundry 
melt, already retarded, is making slow 
recovery. 

St. Louis — Pig iron supplies con- 
tinue extremely tight with no easing ol 
demand. Danger of curtailment due to 
coke shortages is regarded as past. Al- 
though the strike shutdown of the larg- 
est consumer here eased the pressure 
on production, there still is no free iron 
and ground inventories are virtually 
nonexistent. Output in this district has 
been at capacity many weeks but 


has been unable to gain on demand. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 162 


No easing in scrap supply has appeared 
and none is expected until steel is pro- 
vided to manufacturers in * sufficient 
volume to start the flow of production 
scrap. In absence of new auto, railroad 
ind agricultural units old equipment is 
not’ being scrapped at a normal rate, 
further holding down tonnage. Melters 
are unable to accumulate reserves and 
in many cases use material direct from 
cars. 

Pittsburgh—Little evidence is seen of 
relief in the acute shortage of scrap as 
possibility of enlarged collections _ is 
slight. With steel supply to fabricators of 
consumer goods at a low point produc- 
tion scrap will be low and scrapping of 
equipment, automobiles and railroad roll- 
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ing stock is retarded by lack of new units. 
Some dealers are selling on the basis of 
price prevailing at time of shipment as a 
hedge against possible price adjustments. 
Surplus government material volume has 
declined in recent weeks. 
Buffalo—Concern has developed over 
the fact that some scrap dealers have 
diverted efforts to handling nonferrous 
materials and government surplus ma- 
terial rather than material for mills and 
foundries. It is pointed out that the marg- 
in for preparation is narrow and wages 
have absorbed most of this. Material 
from auto wreckers, railroads and rural 
areas are light. Ope melter has been 
using material direct from cars at a time 
when reserves should be_ replenished. 
Water receipts have improved, a consign- 


ment of about 2500 tons being enroute 
by the canal and two cargoes are ex- 
pected by lake. 

New York — Scrap trading has 
partially recovered from the inactivity 
which prevailed recently, pending action 
by OPA on dealers’ appeal for higher 
prices, but demand far exceeds available 
supply. This is true not only of cast 
grades, which are scarcest, but of all 
forms of steel scrap. Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania district and Sparrows Point con- 
sumers are getting fairly substantial ship- 
ments, however, and sizable tonnages 
ure moving into the Pittsburgh area. Con- 
tinued shortage of pig iron is adding to 
pressure for scrap. 

Cincinnati—Production scrap has not 
reappeared in any quantity, and market 
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interests look for a lag of 30 days at 
least before this source can help to any 
degree. Early July shutdowns in some 
foundries, for holidays and vacations, may 
lift some of the pressure on supply 
sources. Some mills have fair reserves, 
others are dependent on current. ship- 
ments, 

Philadelphia — While pressure for 
scrap in the Philadelphia district is 
strong, movement is still limited, ship- 
ments recovering slowly from the low 
point of about 10 days ago, when sellers 
generally marked time pending OPA 
decision on appeal for higher prices. 
That no increase was granted has caused 
considerable disappointment among deal- 
ers, some of whom, while. shipping 
against old orders, are showing little in- 
terest in new business, being disposed 
to wait at least the outcome this month 
of pending OPA legislation. 

Chicago — Now that no increase in 
ceiling prices is in prospect in the near 
future, scrap appears to have come out 
in slightly better volume this week. 
There are those who still believe mate- 
rial is being held for higher price, par- 
ticularly in view of the prospect that 
OPA will be curtailed in its power after 
July 1, by virtue of pending legislation 
in congress. 

Boston — Scarcity in all grades of 
steelmaking and cast scrap grades con- 
tinues, with shipments light against 
strong demand. There is slight evidence 
any tonnage is being withheld for high- 
er prices, although an increase might! 
move some remote scrap. Production 
of industrial volume is restricted with 
likelihood little improvement will devel- 
op until mid-third quarter and_ yard 
operations are held down by limited sup- 
ply of unprepared. Keen competition and 
high bidding are expected on 1900 tons 
of steel scrap offered at the Boston 
navy yard this week, notably for the 
1000 tons of unprepared heavy melt- 
ing. 
St. Louis—Scrap shipments have im- 
proved a trifle but not enough to gain 
on the sharp demand. Shortages con- 
tinue in cast grades, which can be ex- 
plained only by melters’ concern over the 
future and desire to build reserves. The 
area’s largest rolling mill is out of the 
market and nine foundries remain on 
strike, but demand for scrap has not 
dropped correspondingly. Reserves gener- 
ally are around 90 days. 

Seattle —- Increased tonnages of 
steel scrap are arriving at mills 
since the price was raised _ to 
ceiling, previously many sellers hav- 
ing declined to ship. Mills are buying 
sufficient to offset consumption and in- 
ventories are not being increased. Grade 
of scrap is satisfactory. Scrap from ship- 
yards is nearly exhausted and buyers are 
returning to normal sources for supplies. 

Birmingham—Dealers find the situa- 
tion deteriorating, scrap supply being 
practically unobtainable in tonnage, with 
demand greater than during the war 
years. Little material is being processed 
in yards. 


. 

Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 159 

New York — A leading car award 
involves 1500 freight cars and 6 sleep- 
ers for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, the business being placed as 
follows: 1000 hopper cars, divided equal- 
ly between American Car & Foundry 
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Co., New York, and Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 500 box cars, 
placed with Magor Car Corp., New 
York, and 6 sleepers, placed with Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. Outstanding 
in the way of passenger car buying is 
the distribution of 117 coaches, pur- 
chased jointly by the Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Pennsylvania railroad, the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
and the Florida East Coast. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 160 


New York—lIf authorized, warehouse 
distributors do not expect to do much 
back-billing on alloys sold between the 
price advances from 4 to 8.2 per cent; 
nor do they expect to be back-billed by 
producers. Skeptical also are distribu- 
tors for additional tonnage in third quar- 
ter from the emergency CPA distribu- 
tion plan. Under the directive mills 
must ship the same tonnage to jobbers 
delivered fourth quarter last year, but 
this is industry-wide and not on an in- 
dividual basis. Nothing is said as to 
products. Shipments to warehouses in 
that period were unbalanced and low, 
most claim. Rebuilding of depleted 
and broken inventories is slow thus far 
and warehouse volume is retarded, with 
demand heavy except for most alloys. 

Boston — Demand for lighter stock 
and smaller gages of heavier products 
is far in excess of supply; mill deliveries 
have been slow to improve, but are ex- 
pected to flow in heavier volume nex: 
month. Demand for alloys is below 
ratio with carbon products and _ there 
is still uncertainty in pricing the ad- 
vance to 8.2 per cent and _back-billing 
policy. Of the heavier products, shape 
inventories are low, while flat-rolled, 
notably galvanized sheets, are  prac- 
tically exhausted. 

Pittsburgh — Increased mill ship- 
ments to warehouse are expected as 
result of Direction 12 to M-21, which 
states producers must ship to warehouses 
during third quarter not less than the 
same proportion of total tonnage of steel 
produced by them in that quarter as 
‘they shipped to warehouses during 
fourth quarter, 1945. Distributors must 
not accept any purchase order, whether 
certified or not, in excess of 10,000 
pounds if delivery would deplete inven- 
tory to point of impaiing their func- 
tion in the distribution of steel. 

Philadelphia — Warehouse demand 
is limited by small mill shipments and 
some leading jobbers report that daily 
average sales are far behind the May 
rate. When third quarter opens dis- 
tributors expect a fair number of cer- 
tified orders under the recently an- 
nounced Direction 12. Meanwhile they 
are speculating on effects of this ruling 
on their own mill shipments in that quar- 
ter, which are supposed to compare at 
least in total with fourth quarter, 1945. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 160 


Consumption of Lake Superior iron 
ore in May totaled 2,990,189 gross tons, 
compared with 4,768,718 tons in April 
and with 6,872,461 tons in May, 1945, 
according to figures by the Lake Superior 
Iren Ore Association, Cleveland. Cumu- 
lative consumption for five months this 
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year was 19,247,352 tons, compared with 
33,949,212 tons in the comparable period 
last year. 

Ore at furnaces and on Lake Erie 
cocks june 1 totaled 23,904,998 tons, 
compared with 23,078,989 tons May 1 
and with 20,714,738 tons as of June 1, 
1945. Furnaces in blast in June num- 
bered 76, compared with 108 a month 
earlier and 164 a year earlier. 


Nonferrous Metals... 
Nonferrous Prices, Page 163 


New York — Depleted inventories of 
semi-manufactured and completed brass 
and copper products will not be refilled 
to balanced supply levels until late this 





year at least. Gradual improvement in 
supply of primary copper and other non- 
ferrous raw materials may be expected 
to begin next month, but losses in produc- 
tion the first six months, in copper, esti- 
mated at around 125,000 tons, can not be 
erased without scars. 

With the volume of imported copper 
below expectations by 30,000 tons during 
that period, only heavier withdrawals 
from the stockpile have softened the im- 
pact and maintained balance in esti- 
mated requirements, which for the year 
were 1,200,000 tons of primary copper. 

Fabricating and distribution have ex- 
perienced the hardest blows and it will 
take longer to fill pipelines, reserves are 
still sufficient to balance the raw ma- 
terial end for some time. Newly mined 
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With the aid of a Brosius Auto Floor Charger, you can speed up 
your handling of materials for charging heating furnaces, serving mills, 
This 6,000 pound capacity machine handles 
10” square ingots, as well as 12” and 20” octagon ingots, between heat- 
ing furnaces, hammers, and presses. 


Brosius Auto Floor Chargers are self-contained and require no ex- 
Capacities range from.2,000 to 20,000 pounds. 
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copper will not be available in fabricated 
forms for at least two months, 

Where necessary to keep in operation 
marginal copper and lead mines con- 
fronted with higher costs from wage 
adjustments, office of economic stabiliza- 
tion has authorized extension of subsidies. 

Based on outlook for resumption of nor- 
mal production of Straits tin, government 
production officials have revised  esti- 
mates as to when supply of tin will be 
ample. Full balance will not be attained 
before 1948; an earlier estimate was mid- 
1947. Apparent slight improvement in tin 
supply has been due to lower require- 
ments bv several consuming industries 
in second quarter because of production 
stoppages. Applications for release of tin 
have been less. Nevertheless a funda- 
mental improvement in the shortage will 
be gradual over the balance of this year 
and some step-by-step easing of curbs 
on use of the metal may be expected to 
follow. 


Refractories ... 
Refractories Prices, Page 161 


Supply of silica brick for construction 
of new and repair of old steelmaking 
tacilities tightened considerably during 
first half and the shortage is viewed as 
serious. Some interests believe the situa- 
tion will remain acute at least through 
1947. Deliveries are now extended 10 to 
12 weeks. 

Many coke ovens and open hearths 
were ruined during the steel and coal 
strikes when they were allowed to cool 
below the critical point. This increased 
repair work far above the normal rate. 
for refractories in general, 
however, is smaller than a year ago. 
Chemically bonded chrome and mag- 
nesite basic brick, for instance, are avail- 
able for shipment on short notice. 
Regular chrome and magnesite basic 
brick, and fire clay brick are available 
for delivery within a month to six weeks 
on large orders and can be picked up in 
small lots for prompt delivery. 


Demand 


Lifting of price controls on fire clay 
and silica refractories and basic refractory 
brick has not resulted in higher prices 
on products made in the St. Louis dis- 
trict and east of the Mississippi river, 
iIthough some consideration is being 
given insulating refractories which did 
not share in price advance of 11 per cent 
this spring. 

However, prices on Texas refractories 
have been advanced by Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Co., Pittsburgh, to bring them 
up to a point equivalent on a percentage 
basis with those of Pennsylvania and 
Missouri. The price advance, effective 
lune 15, is as follows: High heat duty 
brick, fob company’s Athens, Tex., plant, 
from $55 to $61; on intermediate heat 
duty brick, from $46.55 to $55. Although 
no official announcements have been 
made, other interests are expected to 
increase prices correspondingly on refrac- 
tories produced west of the Mississippi, 
ior producers in that section did not share 
in recent price advance granted eastern 
sellers. . 

Dead-burned dolomite and magne- 
site, raw dolomite and fluxing limestone. 
and several high-temperature insulating 
materials were suspended from price 
control as of June 19. Office of Price 
Administration also authorized, as of 
June 21, an increase of 24.2 per cent 
over March, 1942, prices for electric fur- 
nace refractories. 
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Canada... 


Toronto — Steel sheets are in crit- 
ical short supply, with producers re- 
poriing order backlogs in excess of pos- 
sible production for third quarter. In- 
quiries continue to pour in but sheet- 
makers hesitate to add to bookings. 

Demand for steel bars exceeds sup- 
ply and while some barmakers are ac- 
cep'ing orders for third quarter others 
state that books now are filled to the end 
of September. Demand centers mostly 
on carbon bars, but inquiries for alloy 
bars also are appearing and books are 
filling for third quarter. 

Plate demand is steady with delivery 
against new orders extending three to 
four months into the future. While 
steel plate is not as tight as sheets and 
bars, no surplus tonnage is reported 
and some larger users report insufficient 
to enable full procuction schedules. 


No impovement is reported in nails 
and wire. All types of wire are in 
short supply and no fencing wire is 
available. Nails have been critical for 
more than two months and there are no 
indications of immediate improvement. 
Nail output has been curtailed for June 
but there are hopes that additional steel 
will be available for that purpose later. 
Warehouse and retail stores also have 
been cleaned out of nails. 

Merchant pig iron sales are at high 
level but supply is limiting shipments 
to around 7000 tons per week. Pig 
iron production has been hard hit by 
coal shortage with the result that output 
now is more than 25 per cent under 
former rates. The pig iron shortage 
is affecting steelmaking activities as 
well as foundry operations. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3100 tons, plant, Baltimore, for National Gyn 
sum Co., to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 

8000 tons, New Jersey state vertical lift bridge, 
over Passaic river, Route-25-A, to Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 

1200 tons, additional paper mill buildings, in 
cluding dryer and sulvhite mill, Brown Co.. 
Berlin, N. H., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem. Pa.; Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
general contractor-engineer 

100 tons, additional buildings, Wilcox-Critten- 
den & Co., Inc., Middletown, Conn., to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; 
Mott-Mohr Construction Co., New Haven, 
Conn., general contractor. 

175 tons, sheet Algonquin, IIl., 
for state division of waterways, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; H. H. Maas, 
Algonquin, IIl., contractor; bids April 4. 

100 tons, dormitories, Valparaiso, Ind., for 
Valparaiso University, to Wendnagel & Co., 

J. W. Snyder Co., Chicago, con 


piling, dam, 


Chicago; 
tractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


1500 tons, nylon plant for duPont interests at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
1300 tons, bridge, Alameda county, Calif. 


710 tons, two Pennsylvania state bridges, one 
in Clearfield county 360 tons, another in 
Washington county 350 tons; bids June 28. 

175 tons, 605-foot, four-span continuous deck 
girder bridge, Sheldon Springs, Vt., previous 
bids rejected; readvertised for June 28, H. E 
Sargent, state highway commissioner, Mont- 
pelier, Vt 

3800 tons, highway bridge over Snake river, 
Burley, Idaho. 

270 tons, two-span through girder bridge, War- 
ren Point, Rt. 4, Sec. 5A, East Paterson- 
Fairlawn, N. J.; bids July 10, Spencer Miler 


Jr., state highway commissioner, Trenton; also 
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30 tons for temporary trestle and 25 tons, 
mesh and bars. 

190 tons, sheet piling, dock, South Chicago, 
Ill., for Wisconsin Steel Division, Intermma- 
tional Harvester Co. 

180 tons, Pennsylvania state bridge, Montgom- 
ery county; new bids June 21. 

180 tons, building for Delaware Floor Products 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; bids closed June 20. 

140 tons, warehouse, M. Tose & Son, Bridgeport, 
Pa.; bids asked. 

120 tons, automobile sales and service build- 
ing, Hollywood-Perkins Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.; bids June 19. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


2000 tons, Merriman dam, Delaware aqueduct, 
Lackawack, N. Y., to Camegie-Illinois Stee! 
Corp., Pittsburgh; S. A. Healy Co., Chicago, 
contractor. 

800 tons, navy inactive piers, Tacoma, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co., Seattle. 

770 tons, relocation of right of way between 

Newark and Zanesville, O., for Baltimore & 

Ohio railroad, to Bethlehem Steel Co., seth- 

lehem, Pa.; Bates & Rogers Construction 

Corp., Chicago, contractor; bids May 21 


414 tons, including 154 tons bars and 260 
tons wire mesh, highway construction, Proj. 
R-2686, Johnson county, Ind., for state, to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. William D. 


‘ 


Vogel, Indianapolis, contractor; bids May 21. 


Louis; 


400 tons, refrigerator plants and grain elevators 
in eastern Washington state, to Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

400 tons, additional paper mill buildings, Brown 
Co., Berlin, N. H., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Rust Engineering Co., Pitts- 
burgh, contractor-engineer. 

268 tons, including 88 tons bars and 180 tons 
wire mesh, highway construction, Proj. 
K-2661, Johnson county, Ind., for state, to 
Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; Reith-Riley Co., 
Indianapolis, contractor; bids May 21 


240 ions, including 90 tons bars and 150 tons 
wire mesh, highway construction, project R- 
2689, Marion county, Ind., for state, to La- 
clede Steel Co., St. Louis; McCalman Con- 

struction Co., Danville, Ill., contractor; bids 


May 21. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
1380 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, Denver; bids 
F-38,499-A-2 
300 tons, science building, Lansing, 
Michigan State College 


in, Inv 
Mich., for 


300 tons, New Jersey state bridge, Bergen 


county; bids July 10. 

270 tons, power station, Lansing, Iowa, for In- 
tenstace kower Co. 

250 tons, bridge and highway, Great Barring 
ton-Sheffield, Mass.; bids June 25. State 
Department of Public Works, Boston, R. W. 


Coburn, chief engineer. 


210 tons, addition A-1 and research building, 
North Chicago, Ill., for Abbott Laboratories; 


bids June 22. 


200 ‘tons, home economics building, Lansing, 
Mich., for Michigan State College. 
200 tons, plant, Augusta, Mich., for Augusta 


Milling Co. 

105 tons, roadway and bridge, Sheldon Falls, 
Vt., previous bids rejected, readvertised for 
June 28, H. E. 
of highways, Montpelier, Vt. 


Sargent, state commissioner 


Unstated, two-story addition, Chicago, for Un- 
derwriters Laboratories Inc.; bids July | 


PLATES « « 
PLATES PLACED 

635 tons, penstock, British West Indies 
(Jamaica) to Walsh Holyoke Boiler Works, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corp., contractor-engineer. 

155 tons, standpipe, Hudson, Mass., to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 


June 24, 1946 


115 tons, standpipe, Weston, Mass., to Chicago 


Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago. 
PLATES PENDING 


500 tons estimated, tanks for ordnance vehicle 
storage, including 183 units, 55 feet diam- 
eter by 11 feet high and 27 units, 38 x 11 
feet; bids in to U. S. Engineer, Cincinnati. 
also 209 automatic dessicant dehumidifiers 
and 691,000 square feet, 3 x 3-inch mesh 
of 0.212-inch wire. 


265 tons, standpipes, Seekonk and Westboro, 
Mass.; taking bids. 

Unstated, 7000 feet steel water pipe for Ta- 
coma, Wash.; American Pipe & Construction 
Co., Portland, low at $144,199. 


Unstated, steel tank for Commission of Public 
Docks, Portland, Oreg.; Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines Steel Co. low. 


Unstated, 19 fishing vessels each 82-feet in 
length; general contract to Bellingham Iron 


Works, Bellingham, Wash 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1360 tons, 12 to 3-inch cast iron water pipe for 
Everett, Wash.; H. G. Purcell, Seattle, for 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 
sole bidder. 

Unstated, 40,000 feet 12 to 2-inch cast pipe for 
Alderwood Manor, Wash.:; bids to Wernecke 
& Wolff, engineers, Seattle, June 27 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Atlantic Coast Line has placed 117 coaches, 
consisting of 71 sleeping cars, 30 passenger 
cars, 13 dining cars and 3 baggage cars; join- 
ing in the purchase are Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and 


Pullman-Standard Car 
Chicago, will build 95 and the 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 22 


Florida East Coast; 


Mfg. Co., 


Continental Carbon Co. and Panhandle Carbon 
Co., 20 General 


American 


covered hopper cars, to 
rransportation Corp., Chicago 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western, 1500 freight 
cars, comprising 500 box cars, placed with 
Magor Car Corp., New York, 1000 hoppers 
divided equally between the American Car 
Co., New York and Bethlehem 
Bethlehem, Pa.; also 6 sleepers 
placed with American Car & Foundry Co. 
Missouri Pacific, 4 sleepers, to Budd Co., Phila- 
delphia. A 
Pennsylvania, 6 sleepers, to Budd “06 Phila- 
delphia. : 


& Foundry 
Steel Co., 


Seaboard Air Line, 6 sleepers, to Budd Co., 


Philadelphia. 
RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Chicago & North Western, 140 
covered hopper cars and 46 coaches, com 


seventy-ton 


prising 27 passenger cars, 9 parlor cars, 4 

tap-diner-lounge cars, 4 baggage-mail cars, | 

cafe-passenger car and 1 dining car; con- 
templated. 

New York Board of Transportation, 100 to 200 
trolley buses, for operation in Brooklyn, ac- 
tion indefinitely Marmon-Her- 
rington Co., Indianapolis, was originally, low 
but with deliveries too far extended, it is 


postponed; 


understood. 
LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Chicago & North Western, one 1000-horse- 
power and fifteen 2000-horsepower passen- 


ger diesel electric locomotives and _ eight 
1500-horsepower freight diesel-electric loco- 
motives; contemplated. 

Railways, ten to thirty 4-6-0 


Egyptian State 
type, eight 2-4-2 type, and two 2-8-2 steam 


isked 


locomotives; bids 





Crane Builders Since 1903 





Engineers 
Designers 
Fabricators 








BEDFORD 
CRANES 


Designed and Engineered 
to meet Your Requirements 


ELECTRIC OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
GANTRY CRANES ® STEEL 
BUILT TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL ® STEEL BUILDINGS 
AIRPLANE HANGARS 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. =< 
Bedford, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Capacities: 
5 to 150 
TONS 
ANY SPAN 
OR LIFT 


Send for Your Copy 
of Crane Catalog 


DERRICKS 


Castings 









































MACHINE TOOLS 





WAA Denied Right To Pay Sales Commission 


Washington — The arrangement un- 
der which the War Assets Adminis- 
tration has been selling government- 
owned machine tools and other produc- 
tion equipment through some 2400 
approved dealers has been suspended 
indefinitely as a result of a decision by 
the comptroller general of the United 
States, Lindsay C. Warren, that the WAA 
has no authority under the Surplus 
Property Act to pay out money in the 
form of sales commissions. 


The comptroller general has ruled 
that approved dealer appointments made 
prior to March 25 by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp, or the War Assets Corp. 
are legal, and commissions may be paid 
to approved dealers on sales during the 
contract period, which in all cases ex- 
pires June 30. But the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, the comptroller general has 
found, has no authority to enter into such 
contracts, so that there is no authority 
for making payments to dealers whose 
contracts were signed after the WAA took 
over government surplus sales March 
9 

Not only is the WAA prevented from 
making further payments to approved 
dealers as commissions on sales made up 
to this time, but the WAA may be forced 
to demand the return of payments which 
it already has made to hundreds of 
dealers. Thrown into a dither by the rul- 
ing, WAA officials now are conferring 
with the comptroller general and _ his 


| JOHNSON x 


legal staff in an effort to determine how 
the mess can be straightened out. They 
are hopeful that some way out will be 
discovered so as to make it unnecessary 
for approved dealers to go through the 
trouble of collecting claims against the 
government. 

The WAA was highly pleased with the 
acceleration to its sales program that re- 
sulted from the efforts of approved 
dealers, and had scheduled a number 
of meetings with a number of industry 
committees to discuss ways and means of 
helping the dealers to act even more 
effectively. These meetings now have 
been cancelled. 

But WAA officials are hoping to find 
some other basis for utilizing services 
of dealers. In his decision, the comptroller 
general held that the WAA has authority 
to make payments, in the form of salaries 
and per diem compensation, to individuals 
who are under its direction and control 
under either a full-time or part-time ar- 
rangement. It is hoped that a way will 
be found for construing this definition of 
authority in such a way as to permit the 
WAA not only to pay dealer commissions 
already earned, but to make continued 
use of the services of dealers in selling 
government surplus equipment. 

Buffalo—Interruptions to production 
schedules make it difficult for machine 
tool and machinery makers to figure ex- 
tended delivery dates. Franklin A. Reed, 
sales manager of the Niagara Machine & 
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Special Alloy Finish 


Ideal for products coming in contact 
with hands—no tarnish—no oxidization 
—superior to tin. This new Johnson 
smooth satin alloy finish reduces tool 
wear — solders easily —will withstand 
temperatures up to 700° Fahrenheit. 
Valuable qualities that Johnson re- 
search and modern production have 
created for post-war manufacturing. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


WORCESTER Il, 


NEW YORK AKRON DETROIT 
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Tool Works, reports bookings stretching 
over 12 to 18 months. He said inadequate 
supplies of castings and steel plates were 
the most important drawbacks to pro- 
duction. 

Detroit—Sales and inquiries for ma- 
chinery and equipment are low and 
scant prospects are seen for early im- 
provement. Tool and die shop activity 
is slow and these interests show no 
eagerness to make equipment changes. 
Programs for Chevrolet and Ford light 
cars are about the only exception, buy- 
ing for both proceeding actively. The 
Ford project is perhaps somewhat farther 
along than the Chevrolet, although the 
latter is somewhat larger in scope, as far 
as new tools are concerned. Deliveries 
are improved, although one important 
interest, strikebound for 13 weeks, has 
been forced to make further deferments. 
Sales of surplus equipment by War As- 
sets Corp. is gummed up completely by 
so-called “priority pressure.” 

Long talked-of gear and axle plant 
being projected by Chrysler Corp. may 
have met a postponement, since it is 
understood about one-third of the non- 
productive help on jobs at the Lynch 
Road plant, where the project was taking 
shape, has been laid off, many taking jobs 
at Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

St. Louis—Demand for machine tools 
remains brisk, with calls for used equip- 
ment predominating in the more expen- 
sive types and new in the lower classes. 
Dealers are having some difficulty work- 
ing off the hundreds of tools declared 
surplus in the Pratt & Whitney plant in 
Kansas City. Sale of another large quantity 
in the Boeing plant at Wichita is to start 
July 15. Until these are assimilated new 
tool trade is expected to lag. A saving 
factor for new business is the lack of 
variety in machines declared surplus. 
Late deliveries discourage sales of new 
tools somewhat, ranging from four to 18 
months behind schedule. Some shops, ex- 
pected to be in the market for new tools, 
are buying surplus special presses and 
converting them to standard at consider- 
able expense, to avoid delay on new 
equipment. 

San Francisco — Machine tool move- 
ment from eastern manufacturers has 
increased recently after reaching a low 
point after the steel strike. Demand 
exceeds supply. Roadmaking and con- 
struction machinery are also arriving 
in larger quantity. Repair parts also 
are in. better supply. 

Chicago — Shortage of electric mo- 
tors, castings and in some cases steel, 
is holding back machine tool and indus- 
trial machinery delivery. Order back- 
logs are heavy and many companies 
which are expanding their production 
facilities are being delayed. The motor 
deficiency stems from shortage of both 
copper and castings. 

Boston — Metalworking industries in 
New England, notably textile mill equip- 
ment, one of the largest in the district, 
are better tooled. Not only have pur- 
chases of relatively new surplus ma- 
chines, installed for war production, been 
active, but to balance production lines 
and improve efficiency with lower costs, 
new orders for special and higher speed 
machine tools have been placed. The 
effect is wide-spread modernization of 
productive metalworking equipment. 
Among others this has also taken place 
in the foundry industry and also in 
forge shops. 
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x \ME-SAVING 
MACHINE TOOLS 


SINCE 1901 





Moline Tool Company since 1901 has been designu- 
ing and building machine tools of the highest degree of 
efficiency for these overations: 
® Boring—rough, semi-finish and finish 
& Honing 
® Milling—(special machines) 
®@ Straight Line Drillers 
@ Universal adjustable spindle drillers 
® Way Type Machines—horizont:.' 1nd ver- 

tical drilling, tapping and boring .. schines 
“Hole Hog” machine too: are 
versatile—their construction muhes 
possible easy change-over to other § 
jobs. They are easy to operate 
and are ruggedly built for years 
of continuous production service. 
For man-hour savings—for more 
efficient, smoother work—look to 
Moline machines. 

Write fox information 
concerning machine tool 
equipment fo: your spe- 

cial problems. 
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me=sMOLINE TOOL COMPAN Y= 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


109- 20th Street 







Dig Iron 
Ores “Shenang® “i. 
Lake Superior iron — 
e 
ssemer Malte 
aon deen? Basic — Foundry 
Aluminiferous 





| W. P. SNYDER & COMPANY, 
Iron Ore - Pig tron + Coal and Coke - Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 








June 24, 1946 
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For most effective peening 
the striking force must be 
uniform. 

Therefore, it is vitally im- 
portant that you use 20th 
Century Peening Shot — 
proved the most uniform 
by Rotap tests. 

Add to this, amazing even 
temper and toughness and 
you have a peening shot 
that is truly outstanding in 
efficiency, slow even wear 
and freedom from shatter- 
ing. 


Have you tried 
20th CENTURY 
BLAST SHOT 
AND GRIT 


for cleaning? 


There’s no better time than 
NOW to put it to the test. 


Main Office and Plant: 
880 £. 67th Street, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Howell Works: Howell, Mich. 
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OAKITE 
Pickle Control No.3 





Gives You These 
T Advantages In 


HOT 
SULPHURIC ACID 
PICKLING 



















Now you can streamline pickling-room 
procedures with the new acid- and 
money-saving inhibitor, Oakite Pickle 
Control No. 3, for hot sulfuric solutions! 
Specifying this new Oakite material 
places these seven PLUS features at 


your disposal: 


1. It is stable even at high 
temperatures 

2. It reduces evolved hydrogen; 
minimizes fumes 

3. It minimizes acid attack on 
metals . . . lowers hydrogen 
embrittlement 

4. It helps produce cleaner work 

5. It makes possible more com- 
plete rinsing; less smut 

6. It extends life of the solution 

7. It saves pickling time . 


acid . . . money 


We invite you to arrange with your 
local Oakite Technical Service Repre- 
sentative for a FREE test. Or write 
on letterhead for your gratis copy of 
Special Service Report. Either way— 


no obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
346 Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tochuteet Service Representotives Located in Al! 
Principat Cites of the United States ond Conoda 


OAKITE Srecialted 





CLEANING 


MATERIALS «@ METHODS « SERV! 





NEW BUSINESS 





CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


ARKANSAS 


HELENA, ARK.—Helena Cotton Oil Co. has 
let contract to Muskogee Iron Works, Mus- 
kogee, Okla., for a solvent method cotton- 
seed processing plant to cost about $225,000, 
including equipment. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF.—Alhambra Machine & 
Tool Co. has been formed by Edwin H. John- 


son and associates and operations have been 


established at 157 North Garfield Ave. 


LOS ANGELES—California Steel & Construc- 
tion Co., 3833 East Medford St., has CPA 
approval for a shop building at that address, 
60 x 200 feet, to cost about $18,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Brake Co. is building 
a machine shop at 3656 Ninth Ave., 100 x 
200 feet, to cost $60,000. Buttress & McClel- 
lan, 1013, East Eighth St., are contractors. 


LOS ANGELES—Garbo Wheel Co. has been 
organized by Leslie H. Garlinghouse and as- 
sociates and operations have been established 
at 2416 East Sixteenth St. 

LOS ANGELES—tUtility Trailer Co. is build- 
ing a plant at 3900 Medford St., East Los 
Angeles, 49 x 125 feet, to cost about $14,- 
500. 


LOS ANGELES—Steel Products Co. is having 
plans prepared by Saul H. Brown, 2412 
West Seventh St., for a mill building 80 x 
230 feet and has let contract to J. P. Stein, 
116 West Temple St. W. D. Treadway, 
2412 West Seventh St., is engineer. 


LOS ANGELES—Peerless Pump Division of 
Food Machinery Corp. is building a plant 
addition at 301 West 26th Ave., covering 
21,850 square feet, to cost about $66,000. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF.—Solar Aircraft Corp. is 
building a plant structure at 2303 Pacific 
Tidelands, contract being let to Trepte Con- 
struction Co. at $200,000. 


VAN NUYS, CALIF.—General Motors Corp. 
will build an office building at 7800 Van 
Nuys Blvd., 52 x 300 and 65 x 81 feet, to 
cost $260,000. 

VERNON, CALIF.—Norris Stamping & Mfg. 
Co.. 5215 South Boyle Ave., is building a 
plant addition and loading dock costing 
about $30,000. 


COLORADO 


DENVER—Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla.. and Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., Mer- 
cantile Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex., have plans 
under way for a gasoline pipeline terminal 
to cost about $100,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


DANBURY, CONN Master Rule Mfg. Co. 
Inc., 815 East 186th St., New York, has let 
contract to Thompson Starrett Co., 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, for a plant on South 
St. to cost about $450,000. 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Cuno Engineering Corp., 
80 Vine St., plans a two-story, 110 x 145-foot 
plant addition to cost about $125,000. Mal- 
colm R. Knox, 805 Main St., Hartford, Conn., 


is architect. 


FLORIDA 


BERTOW, FLA.—lInternational Minerals & 
Chemical Co., 20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
has plans completed for a phosphate proc- 
essing plant near here, to cost about $2,- 
500,000. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Miller Electric Co., 
247 Riverside Ave., has had plans drawn for 
a plant and office building to cost about 
$400,000. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Ivy H. Smith Co., 
1525 San Marco Blvd., plans erection of 
plant for manufacture of prefabricated houses, 
to cost about $125,000. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Niagara Sprayer & 


Chemical Division of Food Machinery Corp. 
has let contract to E. C. Kenyon, Jackson- 
ville, for construction of a chemical plant 
(Noted June 10.) 


ARASOTA, FLA.—Southern Gas & Electric 
Corp. has let contracts to Stacey Bros. Con- 
struction Co., Cincinnati, for gas manufac- 
turing plants with capacity of 1,200,000 
cubic feet, costing $125,000, here and at 


Bradenton, Fla. 


Nn 


TAMPA, FLA.—Tampa Electric Co., Cass Ave., 
is having plans prepared for a power plant 
to cost about $5 million. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Dole Valve Co., 1923 West Car- 
roll St., is taking bids on a two-story 125 x 
200-foot plant building. Sessions Engineer- 
ing Co., 1 North LaSalle St., is engineer 


CHICAGO—Rheem Mfg. Co., 7600 South Kec- 
zie Ave., plans a one-story 150 x 300-foot 
plant to cost about $700,000. Plans are by 
Brown & Mathews Inc., 122 East 42nd St.. 
New York. (Noted May 21.) 


IOWA 


DAVENPORT, IOWA—Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, 918 Kahl Bldg., plans construction of a 
plant for rolling aluminum sheets near here. 
to cost about $30 million. 


GREENFIELD, IOWA—Southwestem  Feder- 
ated Co-Operative has let contract to Inter- 
state Machinery & Supply Co., 1006 Doug- 
las Ave., Omaha, for power plant improve- 
ments, inculding two 1575 hp diesel engines. 
to cost about $182,000. Stanley Engineering 
Co., Hershey Bldg., Muscatine, Iowa, is 


engineer, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ASHLAND, MASS.—Warren Telechron Co. has 
let contract to J. W. Bishop Co., 109 Foste: 
St., Worcester, Mass., for rebuilding a plant 
building, at cost of about $160,000. 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY, MICH.—General Lift Corp., 606 
South Arbor St., has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital to manufacture automobile 
lifts and machinery, by Ernest J. Kolenda 
410 James St., Saginaw, Mich. 


DEARBORN, MICH.—Superb Industries Inc.,. 
22547 Michigan Ave., has been incorporated 
with 15,000 shares no par value to manufac- 
ture machinery and machine products, by 
Alfred H. Pip, 6621 Thiesen St. 


DETROIT—Central Steel & Wire Co., 5035 
Bellevue Ave., plans construction of a boiler 
house, warehouse and office, to cost over 
$500,000. 


DETROTI Season Aire Furnace Corp 3234 
Gratiot Ave., has been incorporated wit 
$25,000 cavital to manufacture ci! and . 
fired furnaces, by Frank Gordert, 300 Park 
view Dr 


CETROIT—Tools & Dies Inc., 3247 Wight St 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture tools, dies and machine prod- 
ucts, by Henry E. Martin, same address 


DETROI1 Vesco Drill Co., 821 Penobscot 
Bldg.. has been incorporated with $50.00 
capital to manufacture drills, by Norma 
Ross, 14350 Cloverdale Ave 


DETROIT—tTriangle Broach Co., 1010 For« 
Bldg.. has been incorporated with $25,00¢ 
capital to manufacture broaches, broaching 
machines and tools, by Evelyn Hershberger 
24500 Strathmore St. 


DETROIT—Ace Wrench Co. Inc., 1435¢ 
Cloverdale St., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture wrenches 
and similar products, by Norman Ross, same 


address 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Universal Camshaft Co.. 
350 East Broadway, has been incorporated 
with 20.000 shares no par value to manufac- 
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CLEANBLAST 


IT’S BACK AGAIN FZ 


With 5 good reasons for its popularity 
ey Because of its fracture resistant structure Cleanblast Alloy 


99 shot is far superior to regular material, and will lower 
your consumption of shot by a large percentage. 


parts that come in contact with the abrasive. This also 
means a savings due to breakdown delays and parts re- 
placement. 


€ Cleanblast Alloy 99 shot will reduce wear on all machine 


With less material required, a considerable yearly saving 
is gained due to lower freight costs. 


Handling and storage represents still another saving when 
you use Alloy 99 Shot. Your workmen are required to 
handle much less material. 


Cleanblast Alloy 99 shot fractures at a much slower rate 
and into much larger pieces than regular shot. This re- 
sults in less dust and lower disposal costs. 


Sample and Laboratory Service Available on Request? 


ALLOY METAL ABRASIVE COMPANY 
Sos w. Huron st. ANN ARBOR, MICH. ey ee. | 


IMPROVE the Performance 


of Your Electric Trucks 
READY-POWER Mane H hr 


GAS-ELECTRIC UNITS 


for Industrial Trucks 
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When equipped 
with Ready- 
Power units, the 
performance of 
electric trucks is 
improved 25% 
to 50%. Ready- 
Power units re- ———— , 
place storage batteries and provide a continuous source 
of electric power. All the convenience and easy han- 
dling characteristics of electric 


trucks are retained and improved. PEDRICK SPEED PRODUCTION BENDER 


There are no slow downs... “*down 














time” is eliminated. Thus, your The illustration shows one of these machines bending fifteen 
electric trucks give peak perform- 1” tubes in multiple. The buyer of this machine has elected to 
ance 24 hours of every day in the furnish his own loading mechanism. We are prepared to 
year. Convert your electric trucks supply a loading gate for production loading to a jig, if desired. 
to Ready-Power. Specify Ready- This makes the machine adaptable for almost any kind of mass 


Power on new truck purchases. production bending. It will solve your production problems also. 


Write for illustrated folder. 


= PEDRICK TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
m READY DOWER~ 3638 N. Lawrence Street 


© Detroit 8, Mich., U.S.A. Sma PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
















3824 Grand River Ave. 
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NEW BUSINESS 





ture parts for internal combustion motors, 
by Carl W. Neddermann, 1500 Clinton St. 


ROCHESTER, MICH Troy Tool & Mfg. Co., 
6191 John R St., Detroit, and RFD No. 3, 
Rochester, has been incorporated with $30,- 
000 capital to manufacture tools, dies and 
fixture by Alex Kokanovitch, same address. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEOTA, MINN 
posal plant and sewers, to cost about $132,- 
100 Hitchcock & Estabrook, 521 Sexton 
Bidg., Minneapolis, are engineers. 


MISSOURI 


Village plans sewage dis- 


SLATER, MO.—City, L. A. Brown, city clerk, 
plans complete sewage disposal plant, to cost 
about $200,000, for which bonds have been 
voted. E. T. Archer & Co., 114 West Tenth 
St., Kansas City, Mo., are engineers. 


ST. LOUIS—Industrial Engineering & Equip- 
ment Co., 711 South Theresa St., has plans 
in preparation by Shapiro & Tisdale, 705 
Chestnut St. for a plant and warehouse at 
901 Hodiamont St. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BERLIN, N. H.—Public Service Co. of New 
Hampshire, 1087 Elm St., Manchester, N. H., 
has let contract to Sanders Engineering Co., 
415 Congress St., Portland, Me., for a plant, 
dam and penstock to cost about $55,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


NATIONAL PARK, N. J.—Texas Co., 135 East 
42nd St., New York, plans petroleum refining 
plant to cost over $1 million. D. W. Cars- 
well, 205 East 42nd St., New York, is en- 
gineer 


NEW YORK 


BROOKPARK, N. Y.—-General Motors Corp., 
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Cleveland’s most friendly hotel is 
its most convenient one, too. 


Shee! Clevehorrd 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Directly connected with Union Passenger Terminal 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit, will let con- 
tract soon for a manufacturing plant costing 
$10 million, Albert Kahn Associated Archi- 
tects & Engineers Inc., 8345 New Center Bldg., 
Detroit, are architects. 


OHIO 


CARDINGTON, O. — Cardington Machine 
Works Inc., North Marion St., has bought 
5Y%-acre site at Third St. and New York 
Central railroad and will build a plant 60 x 
140 feet, costing about $30,000, including 
overhead crane. O. D. Jackson is in charge. 


EAST CLEVELAND, O.—City, L. C. Carran, 
manager, has plans completed for an incin- 
erator to cost about $175,000. 


LORAIN, O.—Iroquois Tool & Machine Co., 
Detroit, has taken over plant formerly oc- 
cupied by Falbo Construction Co., Vine and 
28th Sts., which will be remodeled and 
equipped for heavy castings and forgings for 
truck-trailer and automotive use. Detroit 
plants will continue operation. 


PAINESVILLE, O.—Plant for production of 
electrolytic iron powder for Butler Bros. will 
be located between the Magnesium and 
Diamond Alkali plants and will be operated 
by Bu-El Metals Co., an affiliate, as experi 
mental plant. Plant will be 75 x 220 feet. 
Harold V. Trask, engineer for Butler Bros., is 
engineer. (Noted June 10). 


STRUTHERS, O.—Township plans sewage dis- 
posal plant to cost over $150,000. H. P. 
Jones & Co., Toledo Trust Bldg., Toledo, O., 
are consulting engineers. 

TOLEDO, O.—National Supply Co., 3320 
Bishop St., is having plans drawn by Bellman, 
Gillet & Richards, 518 Jefferson St., for plant 
additions to cost about $1 million. L. A. 
Ringman, care owner, is engineer. 


OREGON 
NYSSA, OREG.—aAvoset Inc., Mahlon K. Jones, 
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president, is having plans prepared for a plant 
to manufacture milk specialties, negotiations 
being under way for a site. Bechtel Bros, 
McCone Co., San Francisco, will design and 
construct the plant at estimated cost of 
$750,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Grand Metal Products 
Corp. has let contract to George H. Buckler 
Co., Lewis Bldg., for a sheet metal plant 
145 x 200 feet, at 2324 SE Gladstone St., to 
cost $60,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN, PA.—Westem Electric Co. 


Inc., 195 Broadway, New York, is having 
plans made for a plant here, to cost about 
$500,000. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—dAsbestos Cement Inc., 
Morecraft Bldg., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
plans under way for plant additions estimated 
to cost about $600,000, in Whitehall town- 
ship. 


EMAUS, PA.—General Machine Co. is having 
plans drawn for plant additions to cost about 
$200,000. 


IVY ROCK, PA.—Alan Wood Steel Co., Ivy 
Rock, will build a boiler plant to cost about 
$100,000. H. M. Wilson, Eighteenth and 
Brandywine Sts., is consulting engineer. 


LANSDALE, PA.—Philco Corp., Tioga St., 
Philadelphia, has plans by the Ballinger Co., 
105 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia, for a 
plant addition to cost about $160,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., 
226 West Columbia Ave., has had plans pre- 
pared for a plant and office building to cost 
about $400,000. 


ROYERSFORD, PA.—Diamond Glass Co., Roy- 
ersford, has let contract to W. W. Lindsay, 
4 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia, for addi- 
tional plant buildings, to cost about $250,000. 


SCRANTON, PA.—Murray Corp. of America, 
7700 Russell St., Chicago, is having plans 
drawn for a plant here to cost about $700,000. 


SWEDELAND, PA.—Rainey Wood Coke Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., has plans under way for 
enlargement of its coke plant, to cost abont 


$125,000. 


TEXAS 


MIDLAND, TEX.—Frontier Chemical Co., 
Box 5311, Curtis W. Cannon, vice president 
and manager, will start erection about July 1 
of a plant for production of hydrochloric acid 
and caustic soda, to cost about $400,000. 


VIRGINIA 


COVINGTON, VA.—West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Covington, is having plans made 
for a manufacturing plant to cost about $1 
million. 


WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Co., Bellingham, plans a pulp mill 
120 x 500 feet, to cost about $500,000. 


SEATTLE—Morrison-Knudsen Co., Seattle, has 
been given a contract by Idaho Power Co. 
for a $6,500,000 expansion program involv- 
ing hydroelectric power plants on the Snake 
river and in Gooding county, Idaho. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEIRTON, W. VA.—Manufacturers’ Light & 
Heat Co., local subsidiary of Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp., will build a propane-air 
plant here and lay 75 miles of 20-inch pipe 
from Wheeling to Ellwood City, Pa., at cost 
of about $4,500,000. Parent company’s 
three-year program is estimated to cost $50 
million. 





WISCONSIN 


RACINE, WIS.—Racine Iron & Wire Works, 
901 Prospect St., has let contract to Nelson 
& Co., Inc., 1550 Yont St., for a one and 
two-story 78 x 100-foot plant addition. F. J. 
Hoffman and William Schnieder, 201 Sixth 
are architects. 
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OTB INGS op 
GTAMPINGS 
IMIR FORMS 


PARTS LIKE THESE, made to 
your specifications. Complete tocling 
facilities, modern heat-treating de- 
partment. Spot welding and tapped 
assembly operations. Send in your 
prints or specifications. 
Hubbard also makes standerd and 
special cotters and washers. Send for 
special data sheets. 


M.D. HUBBARD SPRING HE 


440 CENTRAL AVENUE, PONTIAC 72. mICNiUaNn 
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CLOSE FIGURING 


by buyers and sellers of 
good used or surplus ma- 
chinery and supplies adds 
up to STEEL's “Used 
and Rebuilt Equipment’ 
section. .Rates are mod- 
erate ... results are ex- 
cellent. Make no mistake 
about it and send your 
instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Building, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. 
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Bs 49TH ST. & AV.RR. 


is 
New in Size 





New in Principle 


New in Design 





New i 


~ 
~ 


Accomplishments 


but 


OLD IN EXPERIENCE 


We were not handicapped in our start 
by having former designs, equipment 
and parts to consider. I 


We designed and built, with the 
world’s experience before us, and we 
have given you the best. 


Write for interesting Bulletin 






/PIONEERS OF BETTER. Horsts, 
Lisson’ On10 










COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 





Membe <Z =. ng Institute 


F ITTsBuRGH 





for Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Meta's 


| COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 











DIFFERENTIAL 


* STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
2 ; Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars 
is E. 5 roe “i ie : Locomotives, Lorries 


AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 














WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


TIN PLATE-WIRE 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 


ASUCPAAWWIAG | 


THE MODERN TIN PLATE 












LiFTING ANO* CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


PITTSEURCH, PA 














SS Pa Ry R ON ORKS 
Thousands of kinds, shapes and PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 
sizes of steel in stock at eleven . 
plants. Call Ryerson first for Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
ee STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
S T E E L y Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine, RIVETED — ARC WELDED 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, BELMONT I R KING CHANNEL F - 

“ 9 Fg owe egg omweg NTERLOCKING LOO 
9 ie g ie Write for Catalogue 

in S tock Buffalo, New York. Main Office —Phila., Pa. New York Office —44 Whitehall St. 

















STRIP 
STEEL 





Steel Makers Since 1871 







The STANLEY WORKS Oey 
New Britain, Bridgeport, Conn.—Hamilton, Ont. & 37% NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 12, PA 






Hot Rolled—Cold Rolled 


Special Carbon — Alloys 









oe ™ ™ Full Warehouse Service 


BARS ° STRUCTURALS 

PLATES*SHEETS 

COLD FINISHED °¢ ETC. 
Write for Monthly Stock List 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. 


®2en | 4 Re ong ee 4 City & Fe % es 


FOUNDRY 


LADLE SLEEVES « NOZZ 
GATES « RUNNERS 


Longer Lenyths) 


‘Clay Manufacturers Since 1889 
Also other Refractories 


Sd 


LES 
















OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES e@ AC and 
DC ARC WELDERS @ WELDING ELECTRODES 
WELDING POSITIONERS e@ ELECTRIC HOISTS 


4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


INDUSTRIAL CRAWLER CRANES 














HL CORP GQ TION wh 3 
EXCAVATORS » ELECTING CRANES ~ ARC WELDERS HOISTS » WELDING ELECTRODES + MOTORS 
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THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


e can help you with your gear 





NIGAN PRODUCTS a CORPOR ‘ 
TH AVENUE NEW YORK 1.N 
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CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 


oe hy ean aay bce Customer's Specifications 


for complete information 


ey Silent ¢ 





hein des Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
2680-2700 Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















MEET THE BOYS who buy 











‘and sell good used or surplus machinery 





You'll find them all in STEEL'S “Used and 
Rebuilt Equipment’ section, week after week. 
Your advertisement will reach them, too. Rates 
are very reasonable . . . . write today to 





STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio—— 


* * * 
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KEEPS BOLTED ASSEMBLIES 


permanently T ' G 4 T 


BEALL helical SPRING WASHERS have “live action" 
and constantly exert tightening pressure over a long 
range. They compensate for ALL causes of looseness 
including vibration, bolt stretch, wear and break- 
down of finish under the nut and bolt head. 

IN STOCK in all Standard Sizes; made of Carbon 
Steel, Stainless Steel, Everdur and Duronze. 


BEALL TOOL DIV. (Hubbard & Co.) 


110 Shamrock St., EAST ALTON, ILL. 


BEALL 


Spring WASHERS 



























Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy wWattece c. Imhog 
This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Vomtpaased Book Department 
$5.00 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


] 520-5 The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. °°Sric”* 


























Awe Welder 


i 9 
Box st-663, TROY, OHIO \S “On? * the Worlds Largest Guilders of Arc Welders.” 


“NN 

















Ud STAINLESS STEEL 


—PERFORATED— 


TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
SEND US YOUR DWGS FOR PRICE 












Light— 
Medium — 


ALL SIZE AND SHAPE HOLES—ALL METALS 
ARCHITECTURAL GRILLES 








ou 
Cai 
OTOH OTGH 





SEND FOR CATALOG No. 34 


Heavy— 231 DIAMOND MFG. CO. 


For 40 years a reliable source. BOX 32 WYOMING, PA. 
Let WHITEHEAD know your requirements. 


WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. 
Ware 1667 W. Lafayette Bivd., Detroit 16, wee 
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EQUIPMENT... MATERIALS 











FOR SALE REASONABLY PRICED 


LIST +202 
NEW STAINLESS STEEL 


SHEETS -COLD ROLLED - 2D FINISH - SOFT TEMPER 


10 


Approx. 
Quantity 


31000 Ib. 
44600 |b. 
42000 Ib. 
9500 Ib. 
40120 Ib. 
2288 Ib. 
1150 Ib. 
3293 Ib. 
1300 Ib. 
28345 Ib. 
9466 Ib. 
2688 Ib. 
72 Ib. 
4644 lb. 
605 Ib. 
3200 Ib. 
488 Ib. 
714 Ib. 
1860 Ib. 
930 Ib. 
2062 Ib. 
2880 Ib. 


63C Ib. 


Gauge 
.008” (34 ga.) 
.016"’ (28 ga.) 
025" (24 ga.) 
.016"’ (28 ga.) 
.078" (14 ga.) 
.078" (14 ga.) 
.078" (14 ga.) 
.078" (14 ga.) 
.078” (14 ga.) 
.062” (16 ga.) 
.032” (22 ga.) 
.032”’ (22 ga.) 
.032” (22 ga.) 
.032” (22 ga.) 


.010” (32 ga.) 
.010”" (32 ga.) 
.0625” (16 ga.) 
.0625” (16 ga.) 


.032” (22 ga.) 
.032” (22 ga.) 
.018” (26 ga.) 
015” (29 ga.) 
.014” (29 ga.) 


Item 1 is only item 14 Hard. 


PLATES-HOT ROLLED-ANNEALED- PICKLED 


Size 


a2 s Te 


Type and 
Description 


Type 302 


30-11/16" x 117” fase 302 
35-1/2’ x 61-1-2” Type 302 


48” x 120” Type 302 
34” x 116” Type 316 
29” x 36” Type 316 
34” x 108” Type 316 
34” x 108” Type 316 
24” x 94” Type 316 
22” x 108” Type 316 
25” x 108” Type 316 
25” x 144” Type 316 
30” x 84” Type 316 
30” x 90” Type 316 
12” x 120” Type 316 
36” x 114” Type 321 
36” x 96” Type 347 
48” x 120” Type 347 
36” x 96” Type 347 
36” x 96” Type 347 
18” x 120” Type 347 
18” x 120” Type 347 
18” x 120” ype 347 


Items 2 and 3 are 4% Hard 





FOR SALE 


1—#5 REED PRENTICE JIG BORER and 
Vertical Boring Machine. Complete 
with 7% HP Motor. 

I1—NEW HAVEN KEY SLOTTER 32” Dia. 
Table with 2 HP Motor. 

1—BARRETT HORIZONTAL BORING MiLL. 
Cuts up to 40” Dia. Circle, with 
countershaft. 

1—BARRETT HORIZONTAL BORING MILL. 
Cuts up to 36” Dia. Circle, with 
countershaft. 

1—Barnes 22” SWING HYDRAM DRILL 
with Hoeffer EC4 Head, Direct Con- 
nected to 5 HP Motor. 

1—WICKES 12’ BENDING ROLL driven by 
2 Cylinder Geared Steam Engine. 


Contact R. W. Homan, Pur. Agf. 
THE C. H. DUTTON CO. 


630 Gibson St. Kalamazoo 6, Mich. 
Phone 3-1675 











FOR SALE 


“STEWART” 

















. = ~ 312” 31” x 78” a id 
. ib sie 30” x 70” ype 321 
: =) i a1" x 7s" ype 321 
Soe RE wim Beeg | | BOX TYPE FURKACES 
380 Ib. 312" 34” x 106” Type 321 a ‘ 
30 360 Ib. 312” 37” x 100” Type 321 Heat Chambers 20” x 20’ 
31 340 Ib. .312” 37” x 98” Type 321 x 20”—Max. heat range 
STRIPS temperature controls, 
t . 
i. Guaetity Gauge Size Derigtion blower and motor—excel- 
33 303 Ib. 055” 1-3/16”x Coil | Type 302 1% Hard, lent condition. 
34 416 lb. .055”’ 1-1/16” x Coil CR, 2B Finish 
35 500 Ib. .050” 7” x Coil : Type 302, CR, Soft, NATIONAL RIVET AND MFG. CO. 
Commercially Pickled ‘ : 
36 2875 Ib. 187” 95-1/2”x Coil Type 302, V4 Waupun, Wisconsin 
37 3156 Ib. 356" 14-1/2” x Coil ard, soll and 
38 3268 Ib. .156” 14-3/8” x Coil Pickled, 2B Finish 
39 2748 Ib. .1379” 17” x Coil Type 310, HR, An- 
nealed and Pickled 
40 22502 Ib. .017” 1” x Coils 7 pe = Soft, CR, FOR SALE 
2 inis 
41 1289 Ib. 050” 21-1/2”x Coil Type 321, Soft, CR, ALLOY STEEL 
42 3850 Ib 0 27-1/2” x Coil Tye : TicR Med 
" .049”’ 7-1/2" x Coi ype 347, CR, Medi- | 
- ies. ie um Soft, Dull Finish, ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 
, .140” 24” x Coils (6) ype 347, , An- N k and Pi 
44 5780 Ib. .060” 23” x Coil nealed and Pickled eee a 
45 18175 Ib. .060”’ 8-13-16” x Coil avee ow S Hard, 
right Finis 
46 213 Ib. .120” 27/64” x Coil Type 410, Soft to 1/4 L. B. FOSTER co. 
ard, Anneal ed, CR 0 8 Se Se ae 
ROUND BARS "0, ope ay, cieenyh 
47 30510 Ib. 1” Dia. Type 347, 10’ to 12’ ay 
lengths, quenched, 2908 Fenkel! Ave.. Detroit 3 
machine straightened, 2 t 
centerless ground finish 
48 10070 Ib. 1” Dia. .vpe 347, CR, mill 
engths mn SS. —- 
WRITE WIRE PHONE lpomae _ New and Used 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


ee Me Le 


Cars 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


2280 Woolworth Building 
Cortlandt 7-4676 


New York 7, New York 
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* 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


Te lephone BA rclay 7-9840 
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EQUIPMENT... MATERIALS 












WANTED 





BEAMS, ANGLES, CHANNELS, AND TEES 
KLINE IRON & METAL WORKS 


P.O. BOX 1013 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 








WANTED 
STEEL PIPE FOR GAS LINES 


The Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited, Chatham, On- 
tario, Canada, requires steel pipe for gas lines, approximately 
5 miles of 16” O.D. P.E., working pressure 350 lbs; 63 miles of 
1234,” O.D. P.E., working pressure 600 lbs. Advise anything 
approximating these, quoting price per foot, F.O.B. cars at 
named loading point, and delivery, subject to inspection. 














WANTED TO BUY 
22 GAUGE SHEET STEEL 


Can use 20 or 24 Gauge 
Hot or Cold Rolled 
Wire 
The Buckeye Incubator Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 
Or Phone 9781 





WANTED 


HOT ROLLED BARS, STRIP, 
PLATES, SHEETS, ETC. 


By Eastern Penna. Warehouse 


Must be in merchantable condition 
and not in excess of mill price. 


Address Box 565, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


WANTED USED OR NEW 


COMPLETE ROLLING MILLS with 
gear set suitable for sheets and 
tin-plates, shapes, plates, concrete 
reinforcing and merchant bars, etc. 
Also ONE DRIVING MECHANISM 
for the motion of at least two of the 
four 2 high single stand Hand Hot 
tin-plates mill of rolls 800 x 1100 
m/m. Must be converted for con- 
nection with three phase AC net 50 
cycles 6000 or 380 Volt. 
ANNEALING TRUCKS, COVERS 
AND BOXES for sheet 1 x 2 meters. 
TINNING & GALVANIZING MA- 
CHINE. 

STEELWORKING MACHINE, 
TOOLS, AND EQUIPMENT. 

Send illustrated descriptive circular 
and give full description and price. 
Wire: Halivdolefko, Piraeus 
Or Write by Airmail To: 


Sheet Steel & Tin Plate Co., Ltd. 
24 Benaki St. Athens, Greece 











| 829 OLIVER BLDG. 


ROLLING MILLS 
and EQUIPMENT 


FRANK B. FOSTER 
PITTSBURGH, PA: 
Coble Address “FOSTER Pittsburgh 














WANTED 
PRESS BRAKE 


10’ or larger for light sheet metal. 
12' SQUARING SHEAR for No. 18 gauge. 


TheCincinnati Sheet Metal & Roofing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Wanted - SHEARINGS 


Any Amount—All Sizes. Galvanized, Cold and 
Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and Copper, 
6" Minimum Width to 36° Minimum Length. 
Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 
Inclusive. 

Write or Wire 

Los Angeles Sheet Metal Mfg. Co. 

$01-903 E. 9th St., Los Angeles 21, Calif 
TRinity 4713 














HAMMERS, 4-B Nazel, 5” x 5’, M.D. 


LATHE, Turret 24’ Gisholt, 6 1/4” hole. 
PRESS, Forging 1000 ton United Steam-Hyd. 
PLANER, O. 8. 60” x 60” x 14’ D&H, M.D. 
SHAPER, 36” Morton Draw Cut. 
SHEARS, Alligator 1”-4”. 

SHEAR, Open End 22” blades 2 1/2” sq. M.D 
SLOTTER, 12” Putnam, 35” table, B.D. 
STRAIGTHENER. Plate, 110” x 1 1/4”, H&J. 


STRAIGTHENER, 1/2” x 40’ Shuster, M.D. 
WEST PENN MACHINERY COMPANY 
1208 House Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








WANTED 
HOT OR COLD ROLLED SHEETS 


14, 16 or 18 Gauge, primes or rejects, 
18 "x 63’ or larger. Wire or phone quantity, 
gauge and price. 


The Atlanta Stove Works, Inc. 


Atlanta 2, Ga. 








WANTED 
22 ga. to 30 ga. Galvanized Sheets 
26 ga. to 30 ga. Hot Rolled Sheets 
7 ga. to 16 ga. Hot Rolled Sheets 
Phone, wire or write 
WATERMAN - WATERBURY CO. 
Phone, Main 8701 Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


150 TON 
NEW RAILROAD SCALE 


New Fairbanks Morse Railroad 
Scale Serial No. F720313, 150 ton 
capacity 50’ length, 4 section, 
equipped with a type registering 
beams 150 ton capacity by 20 Ibs. 


mounted on metal pillow outfit. 


Phone, Wire or Write 


GLAZER STEEL CORP. 


610 Chamberlain St., Phone 3-0738 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





FOR SALE 
CORRUGATED ALUMINUM SHEETS—24ST 


9-2/3" Corr.—1/2’’ Deep—Tonnage Available. 


036 x 34-1/2 x 72 
036 x 45-1/2 x 96 


.048 x 34-1/2 x 72 
048 x 45-1/2 x 96 


SEABOARD STEEL CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tel. 8-0929, 8-2034 

















FOR SALE 


Subject to prior sale. 


& STAMPING CO. 


P.O. Box 719 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


FLANGE STEEL 


A considerable tonnage of 1/4’ 
Stee] Corners of sufficient size 
to b 10” to 8” diameter circles. 





FOR SALE 


WELDING RODS 


100,000 Ibs. Lincoln No. 5, 
3/16” in original packing and 
excellent condition. 


BREMAN STEEL CO. 


329 Decatur St. Atlanta, Ga. 
Walnut 3556 











THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 








FOR SALE 
ROUND CORNERED SQUARES 


750 tons—2-1/8 
250 tons—2-3/4 
Wire or Call 
Glazer Steel Corporation 


610 Chamberlain St. Phone 3-0738 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


| Prompt Shipment 


'BLOWERS.--FANS 


EXHAUSTERS 
REDUILT and GUARANTEED 


+ 


| 

All Typ s 
W 
We 


General! Blower Co. 





RAILS tan 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

®TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L.B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK _ SAN FRANCISCO 

















RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON, 21, W. VA. 
Warehouses 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 














RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 


We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angie 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other rail- 
way material. 
Write, wire or phone for prices 
SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 




















FOR SALE 
2-16" FLAT SCALPERS 


Mfg. by Torrington. Good Opera- 
ting Condition—Used in Brass Mill 
Low Price for Quick Sale. 


SEABOARD STEEL COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn. 
Telephone: 8-0929 - 8-2034 








FOR SALE 

USED CONTINUOUS WET DRAWING BENCH 
SUITABLE FOR PROCESS WIRE FROM 
.148 TO .0475, FIRST BLOCK DOUBLE 
DECK. DRAWING LIQUID TANKS. 
BLOCKS SUBMERGED. BELT DRIVEN. 
NO ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. TOTAL 
OF 8 BLOCKS, 16” DIAMETER. AD- 
DRESS BOX 585, STEEL, PENTON BLDG., 
CLEVELAND 13, O. 














FOR SALE 


1 U. $. Engineering Co. 
F. N. 4 SHEAR 
Capacity 23/4" Square with 20 H.P.D.C. Motor 
M. A. BELL COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















1—Henley Horizontal Type Hydraulic 
Lead Extrusion Press 


3100 Ton Cap.—Complete with Gas Fired 
Melting Pot and all gages, etc.—-No Pump 
New 1932—Serial No. 7317 
Can be inspected at Plant where located. 


SEABOARD STEEL CO. Tel. 8-0929 


New Haven, Conn. 8-2034 











FOR SALE 


2— Metal Alligator Shears 
Address Box 335 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 





ASSISTANT FOREMAN 


Experienced in open frame flat die forge shop. 
Knowledge of steels, heat treat and production 
scheduling essential, Man wanted who will 
advance to supervision of forge shop. Permanent 
position, salary. 

Address Box 563, 
STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














Positions Wanted 





ADVERTISING MAN AVAILABLE — FULL 
or part time. It is easy and profitable for some 
small manufacturer to use my complete advertis- 
ing and sales service. Merchandising ideas, mar- 


ket research, layouts, copy, art, engraving and 
production. Broadsides, dealer helps, point of 
sale displays, packaging, folders, catalogs, and 


house organs. Address Box 580, STEEL, Penton 


Bldg., Cleveland 13, 





12 YEARS MILL 
stock control, 
and Admin- 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, 
experience, scheduling, planning, 
supervision. BS degree Accounting 


istration, Post graduate Metallography. Age 30. 
Desires opening for advancement over present 
position. Address Box 584, STEEL, Penton Bldg.. 


Cleveland 13, O. 


FACTORY MANAGER—MECHANICAL ENGI- 
neer. Age 38. Good appearance, personality. 
Understands labor relations. Can get production 
with minimum of friction. Address Box 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 








Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly o confidential service of 36 
years 


indicated through a 

each client’s po An Retaining fee 
by refund provision. Identity covered 
position Me Send only name and 
= <9 R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg., 


. . 





Accounts Wanted 





SALES ENGINEERING ORGANIZATION COV- 
ering the Middle Atlantic States out of Philadel- 
= wants additional high grade account,—drop 
orgings, die castings, stampings, castings, etc. 
Straight commission, exclusive territory. oy 
first quality lines considered. Write Box 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O 


75, 
’ 





| visor. 


| working Metallurgist 


FOUNDRY ENGINEER 


Must be experienced in layout, foundry 
design, time and motion study, incentive 
systems and malleable iron operations. Ex- 
perience with duplexing not pre-requisite, 
but helpful. 


In replying, please send full information: 
education, experience, and salary expected. 
All correspondence will be held in strict 
confidence. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. 
Address Box 583, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 


WANTED 
Industrial Furnace Designer 


NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURER 
REQUIRES DESIGN ENGINEER WHO HAS 
HAD A MINIMUM OF FIVE YEARS _IN- 
DUSTRIAL FURNACE DESIGN EXPERIENCE. 
MUST HAVE IMAGINATION AND CREA- 
TIVE ABILITY. QUALIFICATION BASED 
ON PATENTS ISSUED AS PART OF PRE- 
VIOUS EXPERIENCE. PERMANENT POSI- 
TION. GIVE FULL DETAILS IN LETTER. 
INTERVIEWS WILL BE ARRANGED IN 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO. 


ADDRESS BOX 582, 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


We desire to obtain services of Cost Ac- 
countant and Auditor experienced on 
American steel plant costs and accounting 
for service with large integrated iron and 
steel concern in the Far East. Living con- 
ditions are excellent. Compensation will 
be adequate and commensurate with abil- 
ity of individual. Give full information 
as to experience, age, salary expected, 


etc. All replies will be considered con- 
fidential. 

Address Box 571, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 














WANTED: TRAINED TUBE SALESMAN FOR 
Pacific Coast territory sales position, to be an em- 
ployee only, not a sales agent. Must have previous 
tube selling experience carbons, alloys and stain- 
less. Preferable applicant be presently located 
Los Angeles area. Apply by letter stating quali- 
fications fully and requirements to Box 556, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13. O. 


METALLURGIST AND MELTING SUPER- 
f Long established Los Angeles area Elec- 
tric Steel Foundry has opening for experienced 
and Melting Supervisor. 





| State experience and salary expected in first let- 


ter. Address Box 566, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland 18, O. 


| DEPARTMENT SUPERVISORS. 


LONG ES- 
tablished Los Angeles area Electric Stee] Foundry 
has openings for experienced Department Super- 
visors. 
first letter. 


Address a 567, STEEL, Penton 


| Bldg., Cleveland 18, 


State experience and salary expected in | 








WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 
HIGH GRADE ONLY 


For large STRUCTURAL STEEL 

fabricating company. State en- 

gineering experience, education, 

age and references first letter. 
Address Box 576 

STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 














SALES ENGINEER WANTED, PREFERABLY 
located in Cleveland area. Young man interested 
in selling metal cutting tools throughout Ohio 
and Pennsylvania territory. Experience advisable, 
but unnecessary. Good opportunity for the right 
man. Address Box 581, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 


Cleveland 13, O. 


SALES ENGINEER WANTED: WE ARE IN- 
terested in securing the services of a good, reliable 
man for the sale of metals and alloys, principally 
to the major stee] companies, but wil] only con- 
sider a man of experience and good record. Ad- 
dress Box 636, Niagara Falls, New York. 


AGENT, TECH- 


WANTED: PURCHASING 
nical knowledge desirable, heavy industry. Give 
complete information, age, experience, references 
in first letter. Address Box 579, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





CONTRACT WORK 








Send us your inquiries on 
PRODUCTION. PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
Special Taps 
Commercial Heat Treating 
Electro Plating 


AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Michigan 


MACHINE SHOP 


Complete Job Shop, Experienced Machinists, full 
work week, Independent Diesel Generating Power 
Plant, ample floor space and crane facilities. We 
invite inquiries regarding machine work of all kinds. 


Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co. 


Ave, Tel. 1380 


Elizabeth City, N. C 


Riverside 








IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 








Difficult 
HARD CHROME and other 
PLATING SERVICES 


AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Michigan 











SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY. . . Since 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 
STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 
SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 


or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 


Write for Folder 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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NEMA Type 1 


Dustproof 


Enclosure 


NEMA Type 1B 
Flush 
Mounting 
tnclosure 


Also a 
one-hole and base mount 


complete line of 


ing elements without en- 


closure 


ew \20V 


me NN 





NEMA 5 Dust-tight 

NEMA 7 For hazardous Vapors 
NEMA 9 For hazardous Dust 
From 1 to 6 Heavy Duty Elements 


Cutler-Hammer now offers a broad 
range of pushbutton stations and push- 
button elements for special service of 
every kind. 

Typical of the line, the oil-tight sta- 
tions conforming to automotive and 
machine tool standards, offer superla- 
tive engineering. Oilproof Neoprene 
gaskets positively seal out oil; large 
rugged terminals 
abolish the need 
to form a loop in 
wiring; oversize 
mushroom type 
operating buttons 


CUTLER*| 


3 


i 





Also Oil-tight Construction 


Oil-tight construction that really keeps oil out. 
Oilproof Neoprene gaskets positively pre- 


vent oil seepage. 


with drip-hoods and guard flanges .. . 
these are just a few of the scores of con- 
struction, operation and installation su- 
periorities that show why machine 
builders and machine users prefer 
Cutler-Hammer pushbutton elements 
and stations and say they have no 
equal. Write for full information to- 
day. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1211 
St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Associate: Cana. 
dian Cutler-Ham- 
mer,Ltd.,Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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